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This  is  one  of  those  modest  but  sugges¬ 
tive  volumes  which  always  engage  the 
reader’s  heart  on  the  author’s  side.  Apart 
from  the  literary  merits  of  his  pages,  and 
irrespective  of  his  philosophical  acumen, 
patient  research,  and  beautiful  grouping 
of  interesting  facts,  the  writer’s  dignified 
principle,  noble  temper,  and  fine  spirit, 
would  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  to 
every  lover  of  goodness  and  truth.  We 
regard  the  author  himself  with  peculiar 
interest,  as  the  i  living  representative,  on 
F rench  soil,  of  a  family  which  stood  iden¬ 
tified  with  evangelical  doctrine  and  spirit¬ 
ual  piely  in  times  when  Europe  at  large 
was  darkening' under  the  sway  of  lifeless 
formalism  and  corrupting  error;  one  of 
those  rare  French  families  which  descend 
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from  the  Albigeois^  which  remain  Protest¬ 
ant,  and  have  proved  faithful  through  a 
course  of  ages  to  the  primitive  principles 
and  creed  of  their  fathers;  one,  too,  ■which, 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  has  received  its  baptisms  of  “blood 
and  fire.”  For  the  tnith’s  sake  broken, 
scattered,  peeled,  crushed,  yet  never  dis¬ 
honored  ;  always  noble  in  its  deepest  de¬ 
pressions,  rising  again  above  each  successive 
flood  of  tribulation,  and,  by  dint  of  native 
intelligence  and  genius,  or  its  own  mental 
.and  moral  power,  building  itself  afresh,  in 
still  nobler  proportions,  on  the  foundation 
of  an  ancient  and  untarnished  name. 

M.  F.  de  Portal’s  collection  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  family  traditions  serve  to  remind 
us  that  all  the  historical  interests  of  a 
province  sometimes  appear  to  be  gathered, 
as  into  a  knot,  within  and  around  a  single 
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family.  There  is  something  in  this  akin 
to  the  fact,  that  the  distinctive  features  of 
a  neighborhood  often  derive  a  mystic 
charm  from  their  relationship  to  some 
center  of  hallowed  or  interesting  associ¬ 
ations.  One  relic,  or  a  solitary  memorial, 
may  confer  on  a  wide  district  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  reputation  for  beauty. 
In  some  cases,  too,  the  student  of  history, 
in  following  the  fortunes  of  an  empire, 
finds  all  that  seems  most  w’orthy  of  his  at¬ 
tention  clustering  along  by  one  distinguish¬ 
ed  ancestral  line  ;  as  the  pilgrim  on  East¬ 
ern  plains  enjoys  the  most  agreeable  pas¬ 
ture  and  refreshment  while  closely  pursu¬ 
ing  the  course  of  some  generous  river. 
Our  author  has  shown  that  the  history  of 
Languedoc,  for  instance,  is  closely  inter- 
w’oven  with  the  biographies  of  his  own 
house.  The  name  of  De  Portal  belongs  ^ 
to  a  tinily  ancient  stock.  Few  baronial  j 
lines  keep  themselves  so  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  view,  back  so  far  through  change¬ 
ful  ages.  From  century  to  century,  since 
the  e.arliest  historical  period  of  Southern 
France,  the  names  of  this  family  are  bound 
up  w  ith  all  that  distinguishes  the  civil  in-  j 
stitutions,  the  arms,  the  letters,  and  the 
religion  of  Languedoc.  Old  Toulouse,  es-  j 
pecially,  seems  to  have  no  stage  of  public 
life,  no  leading  epoch,  no  historical  turn,  | 
no  significent  ev’ent  which  is  not  marked  ! 
by  the  name  of  De  Portal.  I 

Toulouse  was  the  birth-place  of  the  | 
family,  and  for  very  many  generations  was  | 
its  home,  and  the  seat  of  its  honor.  ! 
Among  the  most  venerable  and  interest- ! 
ing  forms  of  European  government  is  the  ! 
Capitoulate  of  ancient  Toulouse.  This  j 
primitive  institution,  as  far  as  we  have  the  j 
means  of  estimating  it,  seems  to  have  been  I 
rem.arkable  for  its  unity  of  principle,  and  ! 
the  harmonious  working  of  all  its  parts  in  j 
the  establishment  and  mmntenance  of  na-  j 
tional  poAver.  It  was  popular  and  yet 
compact.  It  satisfied  the  people’s  vanit}', 
w'hile  at  once  it  built  up  and  limited  the 
pride  of  the  aristocracy.  Under  the  Counts 
of  Toulouse,  the  Capitouls  formed  the  senate 
of  the  Langue  dloc.  The  legislative  pow¬ 
er  belonged  to  the  sovereiOT  Count,  with 
the  chapter  of  Capitouls;  the  council,  com¬ 
posed  of  those  who  had  passed  the  Capi¬ 
toulate  ;  and  the  people,  assembled  on  all 
affairs  of  great  importance,  either  on  the 
field  or  in  the  church.  The  Capitouls  ex¬ 
ercised  the  judicial  power  too.  They 
formed  the  court  of  the  Count,  and  judged 
under  his  presidency,  or  under  that  of  the 


Viscount,  or  Yignier.  Military  command 
was  also  in  their  hands.  They  were  chiefs 
among  nobles,  and  were  generals  of  tiie 
army.  On  their  owm  authority,  and  with¬ 
out  even  referring  to  the  Count,  they 
could  declare  war,  comm.and  the  troops, 
and  sign  treaties  of  peace.  We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  M.  F.  De  Portal  for  a  clear 
and  interesting  sketch  of  this  antique  mu¬ 
nicipal  form.  And  we  like  the  artist  all 
the  better  because  his  lines  are  drawn 
with  something  like  tender  affection  ;  for 
the  fact  is,  that  the  oldest  honors  of  his 
own  lineage  are  inseparably  one  with  the 
glory  of  the  Capitoulate  during  its  palmy 
davs. 

Toulouse  was  remarkable  for  the  long 
preservation  of  her  distinctive  municipal 
forms  under  the  power  of  her  coiupierors. 
For  many  ages  her  counts,  and  even  the 
kings  of  Fnince,  w’ere  rather  her  patrons 
than  her  governors.  Her  institutions  were 
very  like  those  of  old  Venice.  In  both 
republics,  the  ancient  nobilitv  was  tlie 
base  of  the  government.  The  Golden 
Book  in  the  one  instance,  and  the  Book 
of  Capitouls  in  the  other,  contained  all  the 
names  of  the  patrician  houses.  In  all 
points  of  difference  between  Venice  and 
Toulouse,  the  capit.al  of  Languedoc  may 
be  thought  to  have  had  the  advantage. 
At  Venice  the  Council  of  Ten  was  a  po¬ 
litical  tribunal  whose  pow'er  was  a  usurpa¬ 
tion.  It  was  nearly  always  in  opposition 
to  the  Great  Council,  by  which  it  was 
nominated,  but  whose  powers  it  really  en¬ 
grossed.  Its  bloody  desj)otism  W'as  the 
terror  of  the  nobles,  who  abhorred  it,  while 
they  were  unable  shake  off  its  yoke.  The 
Toulousian  Capitoulate  w^as  a  political  tri¬ 
bunal  too,  although  its  prerogatives  in¬ 
cluded  the  rights  of  civil  and  criminal  just¬ 
ice  as  w’ell  as  military  pow’er.  The  right 
of  levying  troops,  for  instance,  was  not 
held  by  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  nor  even, 
for  a  time,  by  the  kings  of  France. 

The  name  of  De  Portal  W'as  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  honorable  list;  and  is 
found  standing  among  the  public  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  earliest  records  extant.  During 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  there 
w’ore  few'  public  roads  in  France  ;  and 
those  which  existed  were  very  badly  kept; 
so  that  commerce  had  to  be  carried  on 
for  the  most  part  along  the  course  of 
rivers.  Toulouse,  seated  on  the  Garonne, 
had  its  principal  mercantile  relations  with 
Bordeaux  and  the  country  along  the  river 
banks.  The  boats  of  the  Toulouse  mer- 
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chants  p.*i.sso(l  ever^  d.ay  under  the  Cha-  civilization  may  probably  trace  their  origin, 
tean  jyAuviUars,  situated  between  Mois-  and  for  whose  gentle  and  exalting  influ- 
sac  and  Agen,  and,  according  to  feudal  ence  entire  Eurojie  ha<l  reason  to  be  thank- 
custom,  a  toll  ha<l  been  p.aid ;  but  on  an  ful.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  Floral 
attempt  to  levy  a  larger  tax,  the  townsfolk  (iames.  Toulouse  felt  that  she  had  re- 
resisted,  their  boats  were  pillaged,  and  newed  her  youthful  sense  of  freedom,  and 
war  was  the  result.  The  Capitouls  put  gave  herself  uj)  to  the  jday  of  her  lively 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and  spiritual  southern  nature.  A  few  trou- 
and  laid  siege  to  the  Chateau.  After  a  b.adours  made  an  appe.al  to  the  jwets  of 
long  struggle,  the  Viscount  de  Lomagne  the  JM/iffUf  d'oe.  An  assembly  was  call- 
and  D’Auvillars  was  obliged  to  submit  ;  ed,  and  the  meeting  was  fixed  for  the 
and  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  1204,  a  [  month  of  May.  The  spirit  of  romantic 
treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the  coiupier-  [  poesy  was  to  be  evoked  anew.  The  sons 
ed  lord  bound  himself  to  pay  the  ex|)ense8  i  of  song  were  to  be  called  to  graceful  con- 
of  the  war,  and  promised  to  fix  the  toll  '  tention  for  prizes  symbolical  of  happy 
for  the  future  according  to  the  ancient  rule,  genius,  mental  riches,  and  literary  honor. 
The  Caj)itoHl8  claimed  the  itrivilege  of  (iolden  and  silver  flowers  were  to  be  pre¬ 
giving  their  simple  word  of  promise  only,  sented  to  the  most  successful  candidate 
while  the  Viscount  and  his  son  had  to  Iw  for  poetic  distinction;  and  the  first  golden 
personally  bound,  and  on  oath,  to  declare  violet  was  awarded  in  the  presence  of 
th.at  he  would  henceforth  act  with  the  con-  Fierre  de  Port.al,  who,  with  his  fellow- 
currence  and  on  the  decisions  of  the  Capi-  Capitouls,  decided  that  the  cost  of  the  ele- 
touls.  This  treaty,  which  remains  as  a  gant  festival  should  be  paid  from  the  pub- 
memorial  of  the  power  of  old  Toulouse,  lie  purse.  In  the  year  which  followed 
and  a  curious  monument  of  its  popular  the  establishment  of  the  floral  feast,  an  as- 
rights,  is  signed  by  Oldric  de  Portal,  Capi-  sociation  was  incorporated  in  the  form  of 
toul.  From  the  date  of  that  treaty  down  i  an  academy,  with  an  elected  chancelor 
to  1423  no  less  than  twenty-one  elections  I  and  mace-bearer.  The  chancelor’s  office 
to  the  Ca|»itoulate  were  in  favor- of  the  w’as  to  affix  a  seal  to  the  poem  which  had 
De  Portal  family;  and  during  that  period  merited  the  prize;  and  the  mace-bearer 
the  name  is  found  associated  with  some  was  charged  with  its  special  registration, 
of  the  most  remarkable  tninsactions  of  ,  Thus  to  revive  the  love  of  literature  w'as 
the  times ;  with  every  leading  event,  in- 1  to  awaken  afresh  the  most  agreeable 
deed,  in  the  history  of  mental  culture,  civil  1  thoughts  about  old  times;  to  call  up  anew 
regulations,  chiv.airy,  or  national  wars,  j  the  deeds  and  achievements  which  formed 
They  frequently  stand  otit  among  that  the  glory  of  the  national  traditions ;  and 
aristocracy  of  Southern  France,  which,  dur-  deeply  to  affect  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
ing  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  by  pleasantly  exciting  their  intellect, 
was  so  distinguished  for  its  enlightened  The  patronage  of  the  Capitouls  might 
devotion  to  mental  cultivation  and  learn-  have  had  a  political  as  well  as  a  literary 
ing;  and  which,  trained  as  they  were  to  object.  It  would  not  be  thought  wise  to 
read,  write,  and  understand  Latin,  and  lose  an  opportunity  of  exciting  the  public 
consecrate  themselves  to  elegant  and  in- '  imagination  by  renewing  recollections  of 
tellectual  pursuits,  contrasted  most  hon-  brave  political  and  religious  confessors, 
orably  witli  the  Northera  lords,  who  es-  as  w'ell  as  gifted  troubadours.  The  trou- 
teemed  nothing  but  brutal  force.  Ton-  badours,  as  a  writer  of  Toulousian  bio¬ 
louse  was  first  and  foremost  in  tbe  pursuit  graphy  has  remarked,  “  enjoyed  the  smile 
of  letters.  She  had  her  law's  and  customs  of  the  ruling  pow’ers  ;  favored  as  they 
fairly  digested  and  issued  in  I^atin  ;  and,  w'ere  by  tbe  lords,  and  freely  admitted  to 
in  1285,  Vital,  Pierre,  and  Raymond  de  the  courts  of  Castile  and  the  provinces 
Portal  W'ere  distinguished  among  those  of  Southern  France,  their  songs  w'ere  re- 
W’ho  concurred  in  this  design,  and  who  ac-  ceived  and  repeated  every  where  with  en- 
complished  the  w'ork.  thusiasm.  As  creators  of  a  new  style. 

The  Capitoulate  of  Pierre  de  Portal  is  they  taught  a  people  as  yet  but  half-civil- 
also  identified  in  the  annals  of  1324  w'ith  ized  to  understand  hymns  consecrated  to 
a  movement  which  beautifully  expressed  valor  and  beauty.  As.  with  a  w'ar-trum- 
the  s[)irit  at  that  time  animating  the  high-  pet  to  their  mouth,  they  c.alled  Christians 
er  classes  of  Toulouse  —  a  movement  to  to  the  defense  of  the  holy  places ;  by  the 
which  the  best  institutions  of  French  successful  use  of  satire,  they  showed  the 
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vices  of  their  day,  exposed  the  crime  of  ! 
ambition,  the  abuse  of  power,  the  hypo-  ■ 
crisy  and  fanatical  ignorance  of  the  monks, , 
the  tjTanny  and  lawlessness  of  the  barons.  I 
With  gratitude  and  faithfulness  they  kept ' 
uj)  the  conflict  for  their  sovereigns  ;  and  ' 
when  the  noble  house  of  Toulouse  fell  from 
the  hight  which  it  had  brightened  by  its  ! 
courage,  no  troubadours  were  found  to  | 
flatter  the  conquerors  of  afflicted  Occitanie^  I 
or  to  side  or  sympathize  with  the  triumph-  ^ 
ant  stranger.  Their  voices  uttered  nothing  , 
but  cries  for  vengeance,  or  accents  of 
grief  When  hope  was  lost,  the  minstrel’s  i 
h’re  was  still;  and  the  muses  fled  faraway  ^ 
from  regions  given  over  to  ignorance  for 
a  time,  and  covered  witli  funeral-piles  bj'  { 
the  Inquisition  of  the  Faith.”  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Floral  Games  was  origin.ally  i 
an  appeal  to  the  national  spirit.  It  had 
never  been  without  a  jiolitical  purpose. ! 
For  when,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ' 
century,  most  of  the  noble  families  aban- , 
doned  Toulouse,  the  feast  of  the  Violet  and 
the  Eglantine  w’as  given  up  ;  and  though  I 
it  was  partially  revived  at  a  later  period,  ! 
the  troubadours,  faithful  to  the  ancient  j 
aristocracy,  sang  bitter  satires  against  the  ^ 
rich  and  upstart  hourgeois,  who  now  in- 1 
herited  the  modified  and  subservient  func- 1 


tions  of  the  Cajiitoulate.  The  traditions  | 
of  old  Toulouse,  however,  show  that  her 
municipal  institutions  have  been  as  remark- ; 
able  for  their  association  with  military 
honor  and  chivalry,  as  for  their  patronage 
of  elegant  literature.  The  manners  of 
her  people,  during  her  brightest  age,  dif¬ 
fered  very  much  from  those  of  other  prov- 1 
inces  in  France.  Education  among  her  | 
aristocratry  was  grounded  on  polite  liter- ! 
ature,  associated  with  the  rights  and  the  i 
art  of  war.  A  gentleman  must  spe.ak  j 
Latin,  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  Ho- ! 


man  laws,  as  well  as  the  national  customs. 


and  show  himself  able  to  break  a  lance  ' 
in  hononible  encounter.  The  noble  youth 
went  every  day  from  the  school-bench  to  I 


the  drilling-ground,  and  passed  through  a  j 
course  of  gymnastics  somewhat  different  | 
from  the  mechanical  action  of  modern  play-  j 
grounds,  in  that  the  exercise  was  intended  j 
not  merely  to  strengthen  him  against  dis¬ 


ease,  but  to  prep.are  him  for  resisting  a  j 
foe.  This  double  education,  uniting  the  i 
literary  and  the  martial,  necessarily  pro-  J 
duced  a  people  ready  either  for  argument,  , 
law,  persuasion,  or  battle ;  at  once  reuson- 
ers  in  council,  or  heroes  in  the  field. 


At  Toulo^use  a  preparation  for  the  Capi- ! 
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toulate  was  the  great  ob  ject  of  education ; 
and  hence,  as  might  be  expected,  her 
Capitouls  have  been  prominent  actors  in 
scenes  which  must  ever  have  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  for  the  student  of  Euro|)ean  history.  ^ 
When  war  was  declared  between  France 
and  England  in  1294,  the  Capitouls,  of 
their  own  accord,  raised  a  ’urge  body  of 
troops,  and  in  many  successful  fields  shed 
glory  on  the  arms  of  their  country  ; 
so  that,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
the  Constable  in  supreme  command  hon¬ 
ored  them  with  a  written  and  sealed 
testimony  to  their  loyalty  and  generous 
heroism.  “Never,”  says  an  annalist, 

“  did  a  general  render  a  more  glorious 
tribute  than  that  which  the  Constable 
paid  to  the  valor  of  the  Toulousians.  The 
services  which  they  rendered  were  such 
as  to  merit  not  only  the  preservation  of 
the  ancient  privileges  of  their  city,  but  a 
grant  of  new  and  superior  rights.”  Nor 
wiis  this  the  only  time  that  Toulouse  mer¬ 
ited  the  homage  whicli  her  country  thus 
paid  to  the  sjurit  of  her  citizens.  She 
was  always  ready  with  her  succors 
throughout  the  struggle  with  England. 
Her  Capitouls  always  commanded  in  j)cr- 
son.  They  maintained  during  the  wars, 
not  merely  the  prerogatives  of  generals, 
but  the  right  of  supreme  civil  judges  over 
the  troops ;  and  during  those  calamitous 
and  eventful  times  many  a  laurel-wreath 
M  as  au  arded  to  the  house  of  De  Portal. 
When  the  gathering  M'oes  of  France  had 
seemed  to  mingle  and  overwhelm  her  on 
the  field  of  Poitiers,  M'hen  Paris  .and  the 
provinces  unworthily  failed,  Toulouse 
alone,  jiersecuted,  violated,  disinherited, 
as  she  had  lieen  by  royalty,  proved  herself 
to  be  the  only  toM  ii  faithful  to  her  French 
kindred  and  alliance.  While  the  States 
General  of  the  North,  assembled  at  Paris, 
so  far  from  grunting  aid  to  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  Dauphin,  insulted  him  in  his  troubles, 
M’hile  Paris  threatened  a  revolt,  and  toM’ii 
after  town  proved  cold  and  heartless,  the 
States  General  of  Languedoc  gathered  at 
Toulouse,  and  by  acclamation  resolved  to 
raise  and  maintain  five  thousand  inen-at- 
artns,  M’ith  two  horses  each,  a  thousand 
mounted  archers,  and  two  thousand  foot- 
soldiers  M’ith  shields.  Every  body,  noble 
and  simple,  wished  to  contribute  either 
his  person  or  from  his  ])urse.  All  anned 
themselves  in  haste;  while  the  Momen 
came  forward  to  offer  their  jcM’els  and 
their  Mardrobes  for  the  salvation  of  their 
country.  Hut  this  was  not  enough  for 
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the  gall.’int  city.  She  would  fain  share 
the  sorrows  of  her  captive  King.  Xeither 
m:in  nor  w’oman  could  wear  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver,  or  pearl,  or  fur,  or  ornaments  of  ar.y 
sort,  until  .John  was  delivered.  Minstrels 
were  to  hang  up  their  lyres,  and  ^mblic 
mirth  was  to  be  hushed.  The  King’s 
ransom  was  fixed  at  three  million  gold 
crowns,  and  of  this  amount  Toulouse 
gave  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
francs  in  different  payments.  In  all  these 
interesting  transactions  the  family  of  De 
Portal  took  an  active  part.  Pierre  de 
Portal  was  elected  Capitoul  for  the 
second  time  during  the  year  of  his  sove¬ 
reign’s  deliverance,  (1360,)  and  under  his 
Capitoulate  the  county  of  Toulouse  was 
formally  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Fr.ance. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1305,  another  De 
Portal  (Portal  du  Pont)  was  one  of  four 
hundred  Toulousians  who  marched  into 
Spain  under  the  command  of  Bertrand  du 
Duesdin,  charged  with  the  duty  of  aveng¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Blanche  de  Bourbon, 
sister  of  the  French  Queen,  whom  Peter 
the  (’ruel,  her  husband,  had  murdered. 
In  this  service  the  nobility  of  Languedoc 
rushed  to  arms.  Among  the  most  valiant 
and  renowned  of  those  whose  names  the 
poet  has  embalmed  was  Portal  du  Pont ; 
whose  chosen  war-cry  .and  armorial  device 
still  graces  the  bearings  of  his  family : 

“Armet  nog  ultio  regum." 

With  such  historical  associations  cluster¬ 
ing  around  the  municipal  institutions  in 
which  the  names  of  his  ancestors  so  bril- 
li.antly  figtire,  who  can  wonder  at  the 
plaintiveness  with  which  M.  F.  De  Portal 
records  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Toulou- 
sian  Capitoulate  ?  Nor  could  we  be  un¬ 
willing  to  linger  with  him,  when  he  calls 
us  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  fine  old  struc¬ 
ture  in  its  dec.ay,  and  to  tnark  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  gave  it  that  life  and  power  two 
centuries  and  a  half  of  energetic  foreign 
rule  couhl  hardly  destroy.  Our  author 
reviews  the  venerable  institution  under 
the  influence  of  national  sympathy  and 
family  feeling,  -and  shows  that  his  interest 
in  it  is  that  of  one  who  claims  descent 
from  those  who  had  borne  its  honors ;  but 
how  far  soever  personal  aflection  or  family 
principle  may  serve  to  deepen  his  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  city  of  his  fathers,  no  tnie 
Protestant,  no  Christian,  indeed,  whatso¬ 
ever  his  name,  will  fail  to  cherish  most 
tenderly  the  memory  of  the  Toulousian 


Capitoulate,  as  an  ancient  embodiment  of 
religious  .and  politic.aI  liberty.  Xor  c.an 
any  lover  of  freedom  and  piety  trace  with¬ 
out  strong  feeling  the  history  of  its  strug¬ 
gles  against  those  violent  instruments  of 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  despotism — the 
parliament  and  the  inquisition. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1203,  two 
legates  from  Innocent  III.  entered  Tou¬ 
louse  to  renew  the  work  of  rooting  out 
heresy.  Among  their  first  performance 
during  the  year  that  followed,  they  took 
oaths  from  the  C.apitouls,  one  of  whom 
was  Oldric  de  Portal,  and  the  chief  inhab¬ 
itants,  pledging  them  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Romish  Church  ;  promising  on  their  part, 
in  the  Pope’s  name,  that  the  oath  taken 
by  the  civic  .authorities  should  never 
j)rejudice  the  liberties  of  the  city,  and  th.at 
all  its  rights  and  privileges  should  be 
held  inviolate.  The  municip.al  dignitaries 
have  been  charged  with  perjury ;  but  M. 
F.  De  Portal  fairly  replies  that  if^ there  was 
any  pt'rjury,  it  was  the  Pope  who  perjtired 
himself,  and  not  the  C.apitouls  and  nobles 
of  Toulouse.  The  liberties  of  the  town 
were,  in  fact,  trampled  under  foot  by  Simon 
de  Jlontfort  and'  the  kings  of  France  at 
the  instigation  of  the  bishops  and  the 
Pope.  The  Capitouls,  lords,  and  bourgeois., 
were,  it  is  true,  imbued  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Yaudois  ;  but  they  did  not  wish 
to  break  with  Rome.  They  believed  that 
Catholicism  might  corflirm  itself  to  primi¬ 
tive  Christianity,  and  nad  no  desire  to  con¬ 
tend  about  the  mere  forms  of  worship. 
Among  the  Albigeois  there  were  but  few 
who  might  be  ealled  separatists.  The  great 
mass  remained  fonnally  Catholic ;  and 
were  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  purity  of 
their  life,  their  charity,  their  trutnfulness, 
and  integritv.  But  the  emissaries  of  the 
Papal  legation  had  scented  heresy,  how¬ 
ever.  The  cry  was  up.  St.  Dominic 
entered  Toulouse.  The  inquisitors  ar¬ 
rested  both  “  quick  and  dead.”  The 
bodies  of  the  condemned  were  tom  from 
their  gnaves  and  dragged  through  the 
streets,  preceded  by  a  herald,  whose  voice 
fell  like  a  token  of  approaching  death  upon 
the  ears  of  the  horror-stricken  jieople. 
Such  outr.ages  on  decency  were  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  Toulon.  >,  the  most  civilized 
town  of  Europe.  The  public  mind  w.as 
in  revolt ;  and  the  Capitouls  took  deep 
counsel ;  but  the  presence  of  the  legates 
and  of  the  dreadful  Dominic,  armed  with 
the  thunder  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  fires 
of  the  Inquisition,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
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act  with  prudence.  In  a  long  regulation  ] 
of  police  respecting  rain  -  water,  ])ublic  I 
games,  and  burials,  Oldric  de  Portal  and  ' 
his  colleagues  introduced  a  clause  proviil-  j 
ing  that  “  no  i)er8on,  either  male  or  female,  | 
was  to  be  accused  of  heresy  after  death,  if  j 
no  charge  had  been  preferred  duiing  life,” 
etc.  This  act  of  public  authority  began 
the  struggle  between  the  Capitoulate  and  1 
the  Inquisition.  The  Capitouls  proceeded  j 
to  issue  rules  which  were  rather  favorable 
to  the  Albigeois^  and  which  were  evidently 
intended  as  checks  on  the  spirit  of  persecu¬ 
tion.  These  rules  were  submitted  to  the 
common  council ;  and  thus  the  opposition  ' 
to  the  Inquisitors  became  a  municipal  | 
affair,  and  a  national  question.  The  strife  ' 
was  kept  up,  and  the  Albigeois  gathered  ■ 
strengtn  and  numbers,  as  if  the  contro-  i 
versy  cherished  them.  The  bishops  seemed 
to  have  the  worst  of  the  battle  for  a  time,  i 
They  were  pressed  hardly  by  the  rich 
Toulousians.  Their  country  parishes  could  ; 
not  be  visited  without  a  safe-conduct  from  ' 
the  lords  ;  for  nearly  all  the  surrounding 
chdteaux  belonged  to  the  Vaudoiae  nobil- 1 
ity.  Within  Toulouse,  the  bourg^  or  cita-  j 
del,  was  the  cradle  of  Nonconformity  or  ' 
Puritanism,  as  we  should  call  it ;  and  from 
w'ithin  the  embattled  inclosure  the  doctrines 
and  spirit  of  this  early  reformation  flowed 
forth  as  from  a  guarded  spring.  The  De 
Portal  family,  wdth  a  great  number  4)f  other 
distinguished  leaders,  occupietl  this  part 
of  the  town,  and  represented  it  in  the  city 
councils.  The  clergy,  at  length,  began  to 
gather  power ;  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  were  brought  under  their  yoke ; 
and  the  bishops  instituted  a  brotherhood 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  faith,  and  award- 


hostile  creeds  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  were 
powerful  enough  on  both  sitles  to  hold 
each  other  in  check;  but  at  length  the 
balance  was  broken,  and  the  jwotesting 
and  battling  Capitouls  and  Bourgeois  as 
well  as  Count  and  jwople  were  made  to 
feel  that  whatever  spiritual  jwwer  they 
possessed,,  their  carnal  strength  was  not 
equal  to  a  contest  with  an  unscrupulous 
combination  of  “  principalities,  )>owcrs, 
rulers  of  darkness,  and  spiritual  wicked¬ 
ness  in  high  places.”  The  ruthless  Simon 
de  Montfort  had  been  fulfilling  his  dark 
comnfission  through  scene  after  scene  of 
blood  and  fire ;  and  at  length,  he  came 
down  with  a  fell  swoop  upon  Toulouse. 
The  devoted  city  was  given  up  to  pillage, 
violence,  and  munler ;  but  her  destroyer 
fell  amidst  the  destruction.  His  cup  was 
full.  Glutted  with  blood  and  gold,  he  at 
first  withdrew  in  self-gratulation  at  having 
crushed,  as  he  thought,  the  sj»irit  and 
power  of  the  citizens,  by  e.xtorting  from 
them  thirty  thousand  marks,  and  by  level¬ 
ing  their  walls  to  the  dust.  The  greatness 
of  her  sorrow,  however,  moved  the  whole 
city  to  action.  She  roused  herself,  lifted  up 
her  war-cry,  and  rich  and  poor.  Bourgeois, 
nobles,  and  merchants,  even  women  and 
children,  came  to  the  work  of  rearing  de¬ 
fenses.  Night  and  day  they  toiled,  until 
lines  and  walls,  archery-jiosts  and  u’ar- 
machincs  stood  ready  to  meet  the  assault 
I  of  the  returning  and  infuriated  foe.  Then 
came  the  onset.  Monfort  rushed  forward 
to  inspirit  his  chevaliers ;  wounded  in  his 
side  and  head,  he  stops  to  lift  his  brother, 

I  who  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  and  just  then  a 
[  stone  from  a  machine  worked  by  the  wo- 
I  men  of  Toulouse  came  with  a  fatal  crash 


cd  them  the  distinction  of  a  white  badge.  I  upon  his  proud  front,  and  finished  his 
The  Bourg  declared  itself  for  the  Vaudois,  campaign.  For  the  time,  the  feeling  of 
and  established  a  black  society ;  and  then  loyalty  to  their  old  native  city  had  over- 
black  and  white,  bourg  and  ville,  came  to  come  even  religioiis  animosity  and  party 
blows,  and  entered  upon  a  succession  of  feeling,  so  far  as  to  unite  the  adverse  bro- 
skirmishes  in  the  streets  of  Toulouse,  therhoods,  both  black  and  white,  under 
Alas,  for  the  faith !  and  alas,  indeed,  for  its  the  banner  of  Toulouse  ;  for  it  was  felt 
champions,  both  gentle  and  simple !  The  now  that  the  crusade  against  the  A  Ibigeois, 
De  Portals,  then  numerous  and  powerful,  though  under  a  religious  name,  was  really 
threw  themselves  into  the  lists,  and  w’ere  an  outbreak  of  barbarism,  which  would 
the  first  to  take  up  arms.  Tlie  elect  chief  treaf  with  equal  cruelty  both  Catholic  and 
of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois  set  Vaudois. 

up  a  white  silver  lion  on  his  banner ;  the  The  fall  of  Montfort  proved  no  check 
De  Portals  stood  against  it  under  a  sable  to  the  mortal  strife.  For  twenty  years 
lion  rampant;  and  in  that  sign  perpetuated  the  struggle  for  mastery  over  Languedoc 
among  their  descendants  the  story  of  their  was  kept  up  by  French  royalty  and  Ro- 
zcal,  their  courage,  and  the  mournful  issue  man  Churchism.  The  story  is  one  of 
of  their  bold  attempt.  tears,  devastation,  and  blood.  One  C’ount 

For  a  time,  the  armed  retainers  of  the  died  exconimunicated,  another  was  forced 
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to  submit  at  last  to  a  shameful  treaty.  Capitoulate.  The  Capitouls  had  been 
Inquisitors  and  monks  worked  their  way  from  time  immemorial  the  proper  judges 
into  fKJwer  and  influence.  The  Capitouls  in  cases  of  blasphemy.  Their  right  was 
were  called  to  share  in  the  humiliation ;  now  usurped.  The  Parliament  had  begun 
.and  then  began  the  emigration  of  the  its  work  of  humiliating  the  national  raa- 
familjr  which  had  so  prominently  identi-  gistr.acy;  and  by  seizing  its  powers  of 
fled  Itself  with  the  municipal  rights  of  jurisdiction,  by  sharing  the  spoils  with 
Toulouse,  and  with  the  doctrines  and  the  Itomish  Inquisitors,  and  by  issuing 
spirit  of  the  Albigeoia.  llayinond  Gerard  sentences  which  were  as  unreasonable  as 
I)e  Portal,  not  able  to  brook  the  supre-  they  were  cruel,  they  consistently  inaugu- 
macy  of  a  French  prince  in  the  home  of  rated  a  course  which,  in  the  history  of 
his  fathei*s,  sought  refuge  in  a  retreat  Toulouse,  is  distinguished  by  traces  of 
near  Nismes,  and  there  gave  existence  to  blood.  The  Capitouls  bent  their  heads, 
a  branch  of  the  family  from  which  there  and  silently  awaited  the  storms  of  clerical 
afterwards  sprang  martyrs  for  the  Protes-  and  monkish  fury  which  the  rival  tribunal 
tant  faith.  The  Caj)iloulate  was  doomed  had  let  loose.  It  proved  a  temjwst  of 
to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  French  “  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapor  of  smoke.” 
princes.  From  time  to  time,  the  French  A  llomish  historian  of  the  seventeenth 
court  pressed  its  claims  .and  widened  its  century,  a  native  of  Toulouse,  and  a 
influence ;  and  though,  ever  and  anon,  the  Dominican,  has  recorded  its  horrors  in  a 
Toulousi.ans,  jealous  of  their  ancient  privi-  manner  which  none  but  a  Dominican 
leges,  .and  fondly  clinging  to  their  old  could  affect.  With  all  sweetness  and 
forms,  made  eft'orts  to  hold  their  freedom,  piety  he  recounts  tlie  deeds  of  his  breth- 
a  parliament  was,  at  length,  formed,  ren,  and  shows  how  the  blackest  crimes 
Avhose  growth  became  prejudicial  to  the  and  the  most  infamous  cruelties  can  be 
honor  of  the  primitive  municipality,  committed  with  calm  and  sanctified  com- 
Uome  continued  to  maneuver ;  and  the  placency,  under  the  notion  that  they  serve 
Inquisition,  if  it  ever  seemed  to  relax,  did  the  interests  of  heaven,  that  is,  of  the 
it  only  th.at  it  might  secure  some  greater  Church.  He  conceals  no  atrocity  ;»but 
advantage,  and  more  certainly  put  its  foot  nather  describes  all  with  tender  fondness 
upon  the  necks  of  its  opponent.  Toulouse,  and  delight.  It  seems  pleasant  to  him  to 
in  fact,  had,  by  and  by,  drained  her  forces  think  of  “  the  good  brothers”  having  a  joy- 
in  the  contest.  Her  wounds  were  many  ful  dinner  after  seeing  a  female  heretic 
and  deep.  A  great  part  of  her  nobility,  burnt,  and  of  their  uniting  to  bless  God 
held  in  contempt  by  the  court,  and  harjiss-  for  the  things  which  they  had  seen,  and 
ed  by  the  inquisitors,  were  a  second  time  which  had  so  much  promoted  the  glory 
driven  into  a  course  of  emigration ;  and  of  the  faith  .and  the  honor  of  St.  Dominic, 
carried  off  to  their  distant  chateavix  the  He  calls  the  list  of  bloody  sentences,  “  the 
property  and  influence  which  had  given  life  book  of  life!”  In  142.3,  the  Inquisitors 
to  the  cajiital  of  the  jirovinco.  had  intruded  their  authority  so  far  as  to 

Again  the  De  I’ortals  avere  found  swav  the  election  of  Capitouls.  Pierre 
among  the  pilgrims.  On  the  twenty-ninth  de  l^ortal,  the  fourth  of  that  name,  felt 
of  M.ay,  1 420,  the  Parliament  of  Languedoc  the  humiliation  as  Capitoul  of  the  JBourg; 
was  instiilled  at  Toulouse  under  the  pre-  and  was  the  last  of  his  family  who  under- 
sidency  of  an  archbishop,  Dominic  of  took  the  office.  The  Capitoulate  had 
Florence.  In  the  following  June,  a  man  pjissed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Inquisition 
of  the  city  w.as  accused  before  it  of  bias-  and  the  Parliament.  In  1425  it  was 
phemy  against  Christ  and  the  Virgin ;  rapidly  falling  into  disorganization.  Not 
while  the  only  witness  in  the  case,  refus-  merely  were  its  members  elected  at  the 
ing  to  speak,  was  charged  with  the  crime  suggestion  of  the  Parliament  and  the  In- 
of  silence.  The  blaspliemer  was  condem-  quisitors ;  but  their  good  and  loyal  ser- 
ned  to  h.ave  his  goods  conflscated,  his  vices,  or  their  acts  of  submission,  were  re¬ 
tongue  cut  out,  and  his  head  t.akcn  off:  warded  by  a  release  from  duty  for  two  or 
and  the  silent  witness  W'as  handed  over  three  years.  The  venerable  old  forms 
to  the  Inquisition,  to  be  put  under  a  were  in  fact  broken  up.  At  the  same 
course  of  two  months’  fasting.  time  the  ancient  houses  of  nobility  could 

This  was  the  first  act  of  the  Parliament  not  as  yet  imdcrstand  the  signs  of  the 
as  a  criminal  court ;  and  served  to  mark  times,  or  resign  themselves  to  the  position 
its  intrusion  into  the  province  of  the  old  into  which  they  had  been  driven.  They 
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continued  to  look  back  fondly,  and  to  long 
for  the  return  of  times  like  the  former; 
while  their  children  were  educated  in  the 
hope  that  the  Capitoulate  would  at  some 
time  be  reestablished.  But  how  vain  are 
the  hopes  of  a  supplanted  class !  A  few 
early  privileges  of  the  Capitouls  were 
temporarily  restored  at  a  later  period ; 
and  Jehan  de  Portal,  who  was  made 
Viguier  of  Toulouse,  in  1555,  by  Henry 
II.  of  France,  ventured  on  a  line  of  policy 
which  was  intended  to  bring  back  some, 
at  least,  of  the  glories  of  the  ancient  sys¬ 
tem  ;  but  the  times  were  too  hard  for  him, 
and  he  fell  at  last  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
institutions  and  the  party  upon  which  his 
heart  had  been  set. 

The  name  of  Jehan  de  Portal  may 
serve  as  a  link  to  connect  the  historical  in¬ 
terest  of  his  family  with  the  original  liber¬ 
ties  of  Toulouse  and  the  Albigeois,  on  the 
one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Reformation,  and  the  Protestant 
martyrology  of  Southern  France.  His 
family  had  lived  to  see  the  municipal  hon¬ 
ors  of  their  birth-place  fade  ;  and,  indeed, 
had  outlived  even  the  existence  of  old 
Toulouse.  The  Capitouls,  who  became 
subject  to  the  Parliament  and  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  bitterly  repented  of  their  submission  ; 
but  their  repentance  was  too  late.  The 
original  Capitoulate  ceased  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  persons,  and  the  ancient 
city  itself  perished  under  their  powerless 
administration.  During  the  year  1462  a 
fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  house  of  a 
baker,  spread  with  resistless  fury,  until 
the  old  feudal  mass  of  lordly  dwellings 
disappeared  from  the  soil,  and  all  its  ar¬ 
chives  were  devoured  by  the  flames,  which 
destroyed  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Pestilence 
and  famine  followed  the  fire,  and  desola¬ 
tion,  for  a  time,  settled  on  the  wo-begone 
ruins.  A  curse  seemed  to  rest  upon  the 
scene.  The  venerable  caftital  could  not 
survive  its  primiitve  institutions.  The 
same  year  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  its 
walls  and  of  its  Capitoulate.  The  usurp¬ 
ers  of  its  power  had  made  it  a  center  of 
persecution,  and  now,  jjerishing  itself  as  in 
the  flames  of  a  monster  Auto-dorfe^  it  was 
doomed  to  be  forsaken  by  its  most  revered 
households,  by  its  poets,  and  by  its  artists. 
The  fire  was  arrested  at  the  Portal  de 
Matabiau,  a  part  of  the  De  Portal  proper¬ 
ty,  which  remained,  and  still  remains  per¬ 
haps,  a  plaintive  vestige  of  the  original 
Toulouse.  Now  came  a  great  social 
change.  The  houses  of  a  former  age  were  ^ 
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gone ;  and  the  population  had  pas.sed 
through  the  fires  of  pestilence ;  and  over 
and  above  all  this,  the  old  Toulousian 
spirit  had  departed,  the  traditions  of  the 
place  had  lost  their  freshness,  and  letters, 
arts,  and  science  passed  away  in  the  train 
of  the  old  families  whom  the  tribulations 
of  Languedoc  had  driven  into  exile.  The 
four  branches  of  the  De  Portal  family, 
which  were  established  at  Toulouse  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  emi¬ 
grated  one  after  another,  under  the  suc¬ 
cessive  troubles  of  their  times;  and  all 
moved  toward  the  East,  into  the  parts 
where  the  Albigeois  and  Yaudoia  found 
refuge.  Those  Avho  fled  after  the  fire  of 
1462  passed  into  the  mountains  of  Uouer- 
gue.  They  reared  “the  house  of  their 
pilgrimage”  in  what  might  be  called  a  de¬ 
sert,  under  the  name  of  Larzac,  near  the 
little  town  of  La  Cavalerie :  by  and  by, 
their  name  was  imposed  here  and  there 
ujX)n  the  hosj)itable  soil,  and  they  found  a 

?|uiet  settlement  at  B.agnols,  in  Lower 
..anguedoc.  Far  away  from  their  family 
birth-place,  they  tried  to  turn  their 
thoughts  from  the  past  when  it  called  up 
bitter  recollections  ;  while  they  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  fit  themselves  for  their  new  rela¬ 
tions  by  cherishing  the  memory  of  such 
passages  in  their  family  history  as  cheered 
them  to  action,  and  stimulated  the  lawful 
.ambition  of  their  children.  Their  history, 
like  that  of  the  early  patriarchs,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  like  that  of  many  a  line  of  Protest¬ 
ant  confessors,  affords  evidence  that  the 
names  given  to  children,  and  carefully 
transmitted,  often  served  lieatitifullv  and 
certainly  to  indicate  the  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  spirit  of  a  family  during  a  particular 
period. 

Some  of  the  wanderers  struggled  into 
distinction  under  royal  power,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  reign  of  John  H.  Jean  was 
the  name  given  to  the  first  De  Portal  who 
was  bom  at  a  distance  from  Toulouse. 
Pierre  was  the  name  which  had  been 
transmitted  for  a  long  course  of  years  in 
.association  with  the  Capitoulate ;  but  when 
that  munlcip.al  dignity  was  lost,  the  name 
w’as  dropped,  and  never  resumed  till  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  house  was  honorably 
restored  to  Toulouse.  Jehan  de  PortJil, 
who  lived  at  Bagnols  toward  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  three  children,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter ;  the  younger  son, 
Francois,  originated  the  stock  from  which 
the  still  existing  branches  of  the  family 
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sprang ;  Jehan,  the  elder,  ft)und  his  M’ay  ' 
back  to  Toulouse.  lie  at  length  gained 
jwssession  of  an  old  estate  which  had 
been  taken  from  his  fathers  by  confisca¬ 
tion  ;  and  there  he  reared  a  family  which, 
for  a  time,  seemed  likely  to  enjoy  the  per¬ 
manent  restoration  of  their  ancestral  hon¬ 
ors.  The  De  Portals,  who  had  for  one 
entire  age  lost  their  place  in  Tonlousian 
history,  now  reiipjwar  within  the  old  city 
in  greater  power  than  ever.  lierenger  de 
Portal  ha«l  become  a  chevalier,  lord  of 
Pradelle,  one  of  the  royal  council,  and  re¬ 
sident  at  Toulouse  as  treasurer-general  of 
Languedoc  ;  Antoine  was  bailitl’  of  Revel ; 
and  .lehan  was  Vig^ihr  of  Toulouse.  I  low 
bright  was  his  prospect !  The  command 
of  the  troops,  the  administration  of  the 
finances,  every  thing,  indeed,  was  in  his 
luaiuls.  A  De  Portal  once  more  seemed  to 
represent  the  old  Capitoulate,  the  nation¬ 
ality  of  Languedoc,  and  the  municipal 
power  which  had  stood  against  Impiisitors 
and  Parliament.  His  nomination  to  such 
a  post  at  that  time  was  significant.  To 
c.all  a  rej)resentative  of  the  old  Alhl^eois 
to  superintend  public  affairs  at  Toulouse 
at  the  moment  when  the  Lutheran  Refor¬ 
mation  was  gathering  power  there,-  was  to 
show  that  the  King  really  wisheil  to  place 
a  check  on  the  ultra-Roinish  party  and  the 
sympathizers  with  Spain.  The  jiowcr 
confided  to  the  Vignier  was  very  great ; 
but  De  l*ortal  seemed  to  know  how  to 
use  it  with  moderation  and  effect,  lie 
was  received  with  joy  at  the  seat  of  his 
administration  by  the  old  national  party 
and  the  friends  of  the  Reformation ;  among 
whom  were  all  the  members  of  the  ancient 
aristocracy  inheriting  the  views  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  primitive  Albigeois.  His  aim 
now  was  twofold :  that  of  defeating  the 
plots  of  those  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  In¬ 
quisition,  M  ere  promoting  the  supremacy 
of  Spanish  power,  and  that  of  restoring  as 
far  as  possible  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Capitouls,  after  delivering  them  from 
the  undue  influence  of  the  Parliament. 
With  these  objects  before  him  he  had  to 
be  faithful  to  his  own  religious  sympathies 
and  principles,  Avhile  he  honored  existing 
rights,  and  fulfilled  his  high  trust,  by 
guarding  the  lawful  claims  of  every  party 
in  the  St.ate.  Who,  that  has  tried  to  real¬ 
ize  the  character  of  his  times,  c.an  wonder 
at  his  failure?  He  perished  amidst  his 
noble  efforts.  Must  not  his  name  be  put 
into  the  martyr-roll  ?  'I'lie  vear  in  which 
Luther  burnt  the  Pope’s  Bull,  and  during 


M’hich  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
were*  received  into  Toulouse,  was  the  year 
of  Jehan  de  Portal’s  birth.  His  birth¬ 
time  was  the  birth-time  of  the  Protestant 
faith  in  the  city  of  his  fathers ;  and  the 
year  of  his  death  saw  Toulousian  Protest¬ 
antism  expire.  The  name  of  Jehan  de 
Portal  must  ever  be  associated  xvith  that 
pei’fidious  and  bloody  act  of  Catholic  zeal 
which  foretokened  the  still  greater  atroci¬ 
ties  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  and  the  precious 
memory  of  which  still  kindles  festival  joys 
in  the  archiepiscopal  heart  of  the  present 
orthodox  and  saintly  Toulouse.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Reformation  deepened  and 
Midencd  among  the  most  intelligent  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  old  city,  just  as  the 
scandals  of  clerical  and  monkish  life  be¬ 
came  more  apparent  ;  and  for  some 
time  there  w’as  evidently  a  gathering  uj) 
of  hostile  elements,  both  political  and 
religious.  The  slightest  touch  of  extra 
excitement  would  be  enough  to  bring 
about  a  fearful  paroxysm.  That  touch 
came.-  In  the  month  of  April,  15<)2,  just 
fen  years  before  Paris  u  itnessed  the  horri¬ 
ble  transactions  of  St.  Bartholome\v'’s 
fe.ast,  a  Protestant  ha<l  died,  and  a  few 
friends  uith  the  parents  of  the  deceased 
were  following  the  bier  to  the  grave, 
when  the  priests  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Mi¬ 
chel  seized  the  corpse,  and  buried  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  M’orship. 
Tliere  Avas  a  struggle.  The  tocsin  was 
sounded.  The  rabble  gathered ;  and  a 
massacre  began.  The  nnajority  of  the 
Parliament  at  once  took  their  side  openly 
against  the  Protestants,  and  appeared  in 
tlieir  scarlet  robes  publicly  exciting  the 
peoj)le  to  attack  the  Reformers  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  A  white  cross  was 
adopted  as  the  Catholic  badge  and  stand¬ 
ard,  and  the  bloody  strife  became  general. 
The  Protestants  took  refuge  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  where  they  bravely  defended 
themselves  M'ith  some  pieces  of  artillery. 
There  was  negotiation,  at  length,  and  a 
treaty.  The  defendants  Avere  to  quit  the 
capital,  an<l  give  up  their  arms,  as  the 
only  conditions  of  safety  and  peace.  To 
this  they  agreed  ;  and  during  vespers  on 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  they  disarmed 
themselves,  and  sallied  forth  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  le.aving  the  town.  But  then 
came  the  frightful  consummation  of  vil¬ 
lainy.  Crowds  rushed  in  every  direction 
from  the  churches,  and,  falling  upon  the 
defenseless  victims,  murdered  them  in  cold 
blood  along  the  public  streets.  Then  the 
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savage  Blaise  de  Montluc,  governor  of  I  Toulouse  reaches  us  but  now,  announcing 
Guyenne,  entered  the  town,  with  a  body  of  1  another  jubilee  for  1862,  in  celebration  of 
royal  troops,  to  finish  the  massacre;  “and,”  !  what  he  calls  “a  glorious  event  which 
writes  he  with  fiendish  sportiveness,  “  I  took  place  in  Toulouse  three  centuries 
never  8.‘iw  so  many  heads  fly  as  I  did  I  ago.”  The  faithful  are  once  more  called 
there.  I  had  enough  to  do.  Not  that :  to  “renew  the  chain  of  the  past.”  The 
we  were  needed ;  for  the  people  of  the  j  best  and  most  enlightened  of  his  country- 
neighborhood  c.ame  running  to  the  pilliige, '  men  scarcely  understand  him.  “It  is  hard 
peasants  and  others,  and  it  was  not  enough  to  s.ay,”  remarks  one,  “  which  is  the  most 
for  them  to  sack  the  houses  of  the  Ilugue-  >  astonishing  and  afflicting,  the  intolerance 
nots ;  they  fell,  too,  upon  those  of  the  '  and  obsolete  passions  M'hich  inspired  the 
Catholics.”  What  the  closing  scene  would  '  archbishop’s  resolution,  or  the  imprudence 
be  under  his  generalship  may  be  suspected  and  temerity  which  characterise  it.  But, 
from  the  fact,  that,  when  in  the  course  of  after  all  that  has  l.-itely  taken  place,  one 
his  murderous  career  he  had  filled  the  '  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  seeing  a  mem- 
wells  of  one  fated  town  with  the  fester-  ber  of  the  episcopacy  thus  violently  oppose 
ing  bodies  of  the  slain,  he  chuckled  at  the  principles  of  tolerance  and  religious 
the  recollection,  and  thought  it,  as  he  said,  liberty,  which  have  become  the  law  of 
“  an  excellent  way  to  get  rid  of  those  modern  societies ;  what  is  surprising  is, 
naughty  boys!”  Four  tliousand  jiorished  to  see  a  member  of  the  episcopacy  want- 
in  the  butchery  at  Toulouse.  But  the  ju-  ing  in  the  most  simple  and  ordinary  pru- 
dicial  assassinations  soon  followed  the  dence.  How  is  it  that  the  Archbishop  of 
carnage  in  the  streets.  There  were  at  le.ast  i  Toulouse,  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  our 
two  hundred  capital  executions  during  southern  po[)ulation,  who  knows  the  viva- 
nine  months  of  proscription.  The  execu- ;  city  and  ardor  of  their  religious  feelings, 
tioners  begjin  each  d.ay  of  doom  with  a  has  not  seen  the  danger  of  the  appeal 
chief,  .and  finished  the  hideous  sj)eeta-  made  to  such  melancholy  reminiscences  ? 
cle  by  the  exposure  of  their  me.aner  ^  How  is  it  that  he  has  not  feared  to  revive 
victims.  On  the  twentieth  of  May  the  |  discords  hardly  yet  extinct?  How  is  it 
Parliament  condemned  Jehan  de  Portal  to  ,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  before  the  respon- 
the  block  upon  the  Phace  de  Salin.  As  sibility  of  the  calamities  which  might 
chief  of  the  Toulouse  Huguenots  he  had  arise  from  those  fresh  struggles  ?”  Impure 
the  place  of  honor.  His  he.ad  was  fixed  zeal  is  always  reckless;  and  while  human 
on  a  lance,  and  exposed  on  the  tower  of  |  nature  remains  uiisanctified,  whether  in 
the  Chateau  Narbonnais,  the  chateau  of  I  ecclesiastical  or  any  other  garb,  it  will  be 
which  he  had  been  the  public  commander,  j  ready  for  any  opportunity  of  fulfilling  its 
Toulouse  h.ad  destroyed  her  best  friends,  j  purposes  in  its  own  old  style,  bad  as  that 
dishonored  her  own  liistory,  and  now  h.ad  style  may  lie.  Happy  is  it  for  France, 
the  shame  of  seeing  ujxm  the  palace-w.all  and  happy  for  the  world,  too,  that  among 
of  her  ancient  rulers  the  bleeding  head  “  the  powers  that  l>e”  there  are  some 
of  the  last  of  her  Albegeois.  strong  and  wise,  or  clever  enough,  to 

What  unsophisticated  student  of  Chris-  bridle  such  creatures  as  the  Archbishop 
tianity,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  New  Tes-  !  of  Toulou.se,  if  not  to  saddle  them  for  the 
lament,  could  conceive  that  a  tragedy,  in  ;  jmhlic  service. 

which  so  much  faithlessness  and  b.arb.arism  [  But  to  return  to  the  family  of  De  Portal, 
prevailed,  should  furnish  the  Christi.an  The  m.artyr-like  death  of  Jehan  seemed  to 
Church  with  reasons  for  a  feast  of  com- 1  intensify  the  religious  fl'eliag  of  his  family, 
raemoration  ?  Yet  Rome  instituted  a  I  and  to  confirm  them  more  deeply  in  Pro- 
centenjiry  celebration  of  the  Toulousian  |  testant  principles.  Bereiiger,  one  brother, 
calamity,  .and  called  it  a  “  feast  of  deliver-  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophet,  whose  con- 
ance.”  Voltaire  gave  it  another  name,  lidence  in  the  restoration  of  his  patrimony 
“  The  procession  to  thank  God  for  four  remained  unshaken  amidst  the  darkest 
thous.and  murders.”  Such  a  festival  desolations  of  foreign  invasion,  never  lost 
Toulouse  witnessed  in  1762  ;  and  then  the  j  his  hopes  of  the  Reformation,  even  while 
pomp  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  state  proved  France  and  the  whole  civilized  world  were 
an  introduction  to  a  year  of  cruel  persecu-  in  consternation  at  the  frightful  massacre 
tion,  during  which  the  wheel,  and  iW  cord,  of  the  Protestant  population  ;  but,  iu  inl¬ 
and  the  fire,  were  again  c.allcd  into  action,  wavering  faith,  he  liequeathed  a  part  of 
A  pastoral  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  his  property  for  the  establishment  of  the 
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Protestant  worship  in  Paris,  center  as  that 
then  was  of  bloodthirstiness  and  intolerant 
zeal.  Another  brother,  Louis,  of  La  Pra- 
delle,  lived  to  avenge  the  death  of  .Tehan, 
by  showing  mercy  to  the  persecutors 
whom  his  brilliant  military  success  had 
placed  within  his  power.  ()ur  8ym))athie8 
and  affections  would  fain  have  followed 
the  fortunes  of  his  branch  of  the  family 
down  to  the  time  when  the  last  of  his  line 

5)erished  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  great 
^Vench  Revolution,  and  their  tragic  end 
involved  the  loss  of  many  an  interesting 
family  record.  And,  were  it  possible,  we 
should  trace  the  course  of  the  other  De 
Portal  lines  through  the  days  of  trial  ' 
which  came  on  in  dark  succession  from  the  ! 
sack  of  Toulouse  and  the  later  miseries  of  I 
St.  Bartholomew,  down  to  the  merciless  | 
age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Many  a  I 
wise  and  holy  lesson  might  be  gathered,  | 
while  it  was  seen  how  the  younger  shoots  j 
of  the  family  stock  secured  transient  for- , 
tune  and  honor  by  proving  faithless  to 
their  fathers’  principles,  but  preserved  a 
distinct  life  oiily  by  returning  to  the  con¬ 
fession  of  their  ancestry ;  or  how  the  elder 
branches  kept  faith  with  their  brethren  [ 
and  their  God  amidst  persecution, 'blood¬ 
shed,  and  ruin.  Now  the  sword  is  upon 
them,  their  lands  are  ravaged,  their  pro¬ 
perty  seized,  their  homes  broken  up,  and 
their  jwrsons  outlawed ;  now,  scattered 
here  and  there,  they  bravely  sustain  one 
another  by  the  lal>or  of  their  hands  ;  they 
are  handicraftsmen,  traders,  dealers,  hid¬ 
ing  their  unstained  nobility  under  the  guise 
of  honest  toil  for  daily  brea<l.  Here,  they 
are  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  desert  for 
nightly  worship,  or  privately  entering  into 
marriage  contract  with  oppressed  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  class,  and  consecrating 
their  children  to  God  in  8i*crct,  according 
to  the  rites  of  Protestant  baptism;  there, 
thev  muttially  encourage  themselves  in  the 
faitli,  at  the  same  time  that  they  keep  up 
commercial  intercourse  between  one  scene 
of  exile  and  another ;  while  now  and  then 
a  De  Port.al  ]>as8e8  away  to  join  “the 
noble  army  of  martyrs”  in  the  better  Land. 
Through  all  these  scenes  M.  F.  De  Portal 
leads  us  with  tenderness  and  enlightened 
care.  He  is  an  intelligent,  able,  and  inter¬ 
esting  genealogical  guide.  We  esteem 
him  fur  his  discrimination  in  the  study  of 
family  character,  his  ready  detection  of 
the  true  religious  spirit,  and  his  ingenious 
way  of  bringing  into  light  those  delicate 
tokens  of  high  principle  or  feeling  which 


'  linger  here  and  there  in  the  family  records, 
I  and  which  none  but  one  who  has  the 
I  faculty  of  fine  historical  disceniment  would 
I  observe. 

I  Limited  as  our  time  and  space  are,  we 
must  stay  to  dwell  upon  one  touching 
story.  It  belongs  to  the  period  when 
Louis  XIV.  was  destroying  the  best  life 
of  his  kingdom  in  trying  to  carry  out  his 
theory  of  “One  King,  one  faith.”  The 
I  feudal  or  military  age  of  French  Protest¬ 
antism  w.as  gone  ;  the  period  of  its  muni¬ 
cipal  strength  was  })ast,  and  it  had  en¬ 
tered  on  times  when,  though  disarmed 
and  weak  before  men,  its  power  was 
greater  with  God ;  when,  no  longer  vigor¬ 
ous  in  the  use  of  carnal  weapons,  its 
courage  rose  to  the  liight  of  martyrdom. 
Louis,  in  his  royal  j)ride,  had  said  he 
would  have  no  more  Protestants  in 
France.  In  ^lay,  1C83,  the  deputies  of 
the  Languedoc  Protestant  Churches  hum- 
blv  petitioned  the  King  against  the  disa¬ 
bilities  under  which  they  were  jilaced. 
The  response  to  that  petition  came  in  the 
form  of  I  wo  regiments  of  dragoons,  under 
the  command  of  Saint  Ruth.  Another 
crusa<le  against  southern  France  began. 
The  murderous  storm  fell  first  upon  Dau- 
phiny.  Nearly  a  hundred  persons,  who 
liad  been  found  .assembled  for  worship 
I  near  liorde.aux,  were  .sabered,  burnt,  or 
i  hung ;  and  a  young  gentleman  called 
I  Chamier,  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the 
wheel,  triumphantly  bore  his  cruelly 
■  lengthened  torture  for  three  days.  That 
j  young  gentleman’s  great-gr,andmother  was 
^  Antoinette  de  Port.al,  the  wife  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Chamier  who  fell  among  the  Hu¬ 
guenots  at  the  siege  of  Montauban,  in 
1621,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him,  as 
the  “  great  pastor,”  who,  “  having  been 
an  apostle  of  I’rotestantism,  was  at  last  a 
martyr  for  it.” 

The  martyrdom  of  the  younger  Ch.am- 
ier  introduced  another  reign  of  terror 
for  the  reformers  of  soutliem  France. 
Among  the  fugitives  who  tried  to  escape 
the  devouring  sword  was  Louis  de  Por¬ 
tal,  who  abandoned  the  Chateau  de  la 
Portalerie,  some  leagues  from  Bordeaux, 
and  with  his  wife  and  five  children  sought 
refuge  on  his  possessions  in  the  Cevenues. 
The  barbarian  troops  swept  along,  how¬ 
ever,  not  merely  cutting  down  the  n  ea 
who  would  fain  defend  their  homes,  but 
strewing  their  course  through  La  VivaraLs 
with  the  mutilated  Indies  of  women  and 
the  remains  of  children  and  old  people,  rid- 
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died  with  shot,  hacked  to  pieces,  or  laid  ’ 
open  by  saber-ciits.  IjCS  Cevcnnes  wit¬ 
nessed  still  more  frightful  scenes.  The 
butchers  came  at  last  upon  the  track  of 
the  unfortunate  De  Port.al,  and  he  with 
his  wife,  Jeanne  de  la  Porte,  and  probably  i 
one  of  their  little  ones,  breathed  their  ' 
last  under  the  swords  of  the  heartless 
men.  They  fell,  perhaps  together,  by 
their  own  pious  hearth  on  the  banks  of  a 
mountain  stresm,  near  a  mill  afterward 
marked  as  Moulin  du  Portal.  Their 
home  was  burnt  and  leveled  with  the 
dust.  On  the  approach  of  the  dragoons  j 
four  of  the  children  had  been  hid  in  a  { 
common  oven  outside  the  dwelling,  and  i 
were  thus  saved.  The  desolate  orphans, 
Henry,  William,  Peter,  and  Mary,  left 
the  scene  of  blood  in  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1683,  and  began  their  perilous  tra¬ 
vel  toward  the  coast.  To  get  out  of 
France  was  their  one  thought,  their  one 
desire.  This  family  flight  had  been  fore¬ 
seen,  it  may  be,  by  the  parents,  and  the 
plan  of  the  journey  Laid  down  ;  Vmt  now, 
alas !  neither  father  nor  mother  was  left 
to  guide  or  guard  their  little  flock.  They 
directed  their  defenseless  way  to  Montau- 
ban,  in  order  to  reach  Bordeaux,  hoping 
to  secure  a  passage  for  Holland,  where 
they  might  gain  the  protection  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Many  perils  arltl  many 
bitter  disappointments  awaited  them, 
however,  before  they  reached  a  place  of 
safety.  Young  as  they  were,  they  were 
outlaws,  proscribed  at  the  ports,  and 
tracked  over  their  native  soil  as  if  they 
were  wild  beasts.  Orjihans,  disinherited, 
wandering  into  exile,  cheered  by  no  kind 
look  or  word,  lost  to  encouragement,  not 
knowing  how  to  bring  themselves  to  the 
circumstances  of  beggars,  preferring  the 
torture  of  want  to  the  humiliation  of  ask¬ 
ing  for  alms,  weak  and  fainting,  broken  in 
spirit,  perishing'  for  lack  of  the  morsel 
which  they  durst  not  ask  for,  the  four 
voung  pilgrims  entered  Montauban.  Little 
t*icrre  could  go  no  farther.  He  fell  ex¬ 
hausted  and  dying  of  hunger  at  the  door 
of  a  baker’s  shop.  The  noble  baker,  whose 
record  is  on  high,  took  up  the  infant,  gave 
it  a  home,  and  cherished  it  at  his  own 
hearth.  The  elder  brothers  and  their  sis¬ 
ter  had  now  the  sorrow  of  leaving  the  lit¬ 
tle  one,  and  for  their  own  8.akes  they 
pressed  on  to  Bordeaux  ;  from  whence,  in 
pity  toward  their  youthful  misery,  they 
were  shipped  concealed  in  empty  bari'cls. 
They  were  among  the  happy  creatures 


■  who  escaped  before  the  cruel  order  was 
given  to  fumigate  all  departing  vessels,  so 
as  to  stifle  any  Protestant  fugitive  who 
might  be  concealed  among  the  cargo. 
Well  might  the  tender-hearted  chronicler 
i  cry :  “  O  that  for  the  honor  of  France 
'  and  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature  this 
fact  could  be  controverted!”  In  Holland 
the  three  young  refugees  found  friends 
and  foster-parents  ;  and  they  were  soon  in 
a  position  to  assert  the  dignity  of  their 
birth.  It  was  remarkably  characteristic 
of  their  class  and  lineage  that  their  first 
I  care,  on  finding  themselves  in  safety,  was 
to  establish  their  legal  claim  to  the  rights 
1  and  privileges  of  nobility.  ]\farie  went 
into  (iermany  as  governess  to  the  Coun¬ 
tesses  of  Finkenstein,  and  was  one  of  the 
many  Protestant  exiles  who,  in  the  land 
*  of  their  refuge,  devoted  tliemselves  to 
education.  Many  of  these  brave  women 
belonged  to  the  first  families  of  their 
native  country  ;  in  rank,  they  were  not 
inferior  to  those  whom  they  instructed  ; 
in  accomplishments  an<l  mental  cul¬ 
ture  they  maintained  a  high  superiority ; 
and  while  their  talents  supplied  them 
with  honorable  means  of  subsistence, 
they  had  the  ailditional  honour  of  giving 
a  marked  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of 
genuine  ])olitene8s  in  (icrmany — thanks 
to  the  careful  and  libenil  educ.ation  which 
the  French  Protestants  had  given  to  their 
daughters.  !Marie  de  Portal  eventually 
married  M.  Ix*normant,  a  refugee  at 
Amsterdam.  Her  brothers  Henry  and 
William,  after  five  years  of  sojourn  in  Hol¬ 
land,  came  to  England  in  the  train  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  William,  with  a  heart 
deeply  toiichcd  ami  chastened  by  sad  ex¬ 
perience  amidst  thedesolation'^,  massacres, 
and  oppressions  he  had  witnessed,  sought 
consolation  in  the  hallowed  employment 
'  of  the  Christian  ministry.  He  look  holy 
;  orders  rather  late  in  life,  but  was  nominal- 
'  ed  tutor  to  Prince  Oeorge,  afterwards 
I  (ieorge  HI.,  and  enjoyed  the  livings  of 
i  Clowne  in  Derbyshire  and  Farnbridge  in 
I  Essex.  He  died  during  the  year  of  his 
;  royal  pupil’s  coronation.  Abraham  Por¬ 
tal,  whose  poetic  works  were  published 
:  in  1781,  was  his  grandson.  His  elder 
1  brother  Henry  resolved  by  industry  to  re- 
!  establish  his  fortune,  and  started  as  a 
j  paper  manufacturer  near  Southampton. 

I  He  carried  on  his  business  in  a  very  sjurit- 
ed  style,  gathered  around  him  the  best 
!  French  and  Dutch  workmen,  and  brought 
his  work  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection 
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tliat  the  Bank  of  England  gave  him  the 
privilege,  which  still  belongs  to  a  branch 
of  his  family,  of  supplying  their  bank-note 
})ai)er.  He  ha<l  resolved  to  rebuild  the 
fortunes  of  his  house,  and  he  did  it.  The 
Dc  Portals  of  Hampshire  established 
themselves  among  the  English  aristocraey, 
and  have  become  nobly  allied  to  the  land 
of  their  adoption.  The  family  was  re- 
(laced  in  the  rank  from  which  they  had 
M*en  driven  by  the  tyranny  of  Louis  1 
XIV.;  and  has  given  to  this  country  a 
distinguished  line  of  witnesses  to  the 
truth,  that  (lod  is  the  “  Father  of  the 
fatherless”  and  a  faithful  Guardian  of  his 
martyrs’  children,  .and  of  their  children’s 
children,  while  they  keep  his  coven.ant. 

The  times  continued  cruel ;  and  Mon- 
tauban  witnessed  many  a  heart-rending 
tragedy  among  the  families  of  the  doomed 
Protestants.  One  of  the  representatives 
of  the  old  Toulousian  nobility  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Montuuban,  .and  were  now 
occupied  in  one  or  another  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  or  labor,  w.as  the  house  of  Astorg. 
They  and  the  De  Portals  had  been  equals 
in  dignity,  .and  were  now  companions  in 
comparative  poverty  and  depression.  | 
Pierre  de  Portal  gave  his  heart  to  Isitbeau 
D’Astorg.  Both  were  orphans.  Their 
union  was  preceded  and  was  to  lie  follow¬ 
ed  by  many  bitter  trials ;  but  they  took 
advantage  of  a  short  interval  of  repose 
amidst  the  long  succession  of  sorrowfid 
jHjrsecutions,  and  on  the  eighth  of  June, 
1698,  were  married  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  This  union  of  the  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  names  in  the  province  was  enough 
to  bring  fearful  dangers  upon  the  devoted 
couple ;  but  the  Abbe  Verucde,  the  vicar, 
w.a8  ple.ased  to  shut  his  eyes  against  all 
temptation  to  suspicion,  and  without  a 
(juestion  gave  his  blessing  to  his  |)arish- 
ioners  who  h.ad  come  to  his  church  for  the 
first  time  to  seek  his  benediction.  Their 
course  of  love  h.ad  not  been  smooth. 
Their  way  to  the  altar  had  been  long, 
difiicult,  and  rugged.  Tlieir  origin  was 
to  be  kept  secret.  Pierre’s  case  especially 
was  beset  with  perils;  for  he  had  been  a 
Protest.ant  fugitive ;  his  family  property 
had  been  confiscated ;  and  ha<l  he  been 
detected,  he  must  have  sutfered  under  the 
law'  whicli  provided  that  “  arrested  emi¬ 
grants  are  condemned,  the  men  to  the 
galleys  for  life,  and  the  w  omen  to  be  shorn, 
and  sent  to  the  cloisters  for  the  rest  of 
their  days.”  There  had  been  a  temporary 
relaxation  of  persecuting  vigilance;  and 


Pierre,  p.assing  for  the  son  of  a  baker,  h.ad 
succeeded  in  taking  his  bride  to  her  home. 
Fifteen  months  after  their  marriage,  how¬ 
ever,  he  and  his  w  ife  were  alarmed  by  the 
issue  of  a  law  declaring  that  judgment 
was  now  to  be  given,  not  onl^’  against  all 
those  who  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
leaving  the  kingdom,  but  also  against 
those  who  could  be  convicted  of  having 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  do  so,  although 
they  had  not  been  detected  at  the  time. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  crime  of  the  poor 
child  who  had  dropped  half-de.ad  during 
his  night  from  the  murderers  of  his 
parents ;  and  now,  if  known,  he  must  go 
to  the  galley.s.  His  name  given  at  his 
marriage  before  the  vicar,  might  have  led 
to  his  detection,  but  the  vicar  was  silent. 
The  priest  knew'  enough,  j)erhaj)3,  or  sus- 
lected  enough,  to  condemn  the  young 
lusband  to  tlie  oar ;  but,  like  many  of  his 
class,  his  sense  of  honor,  or  his  Christian 
s[firit,  w'as  too  fine  to  allow  him  to  turn 
informer.  There  w'cre  many,  alas !  who, 
though  in  holy  orders,  w'ere  ready  for  such 
w’ork  ;  but  even  in  those  days  of  vindictive 
.and  merciless  zeal  there  W'ere  men  among 
the  clergy  who,  like  the  Abbe  Vernede, 
W'ere  too  good  to  become  the  tools  of 
bloodthirsty  courts.  All  honor  to  their 
memory !  Pierre  de  Portal  and  Isabeau 
d’ Astorg  had  three  sons.  The  first  w'as 
torn  from  them  to  be  trained  for  the  ranks 
of  the  liomish  priesthood;  the  third  gave 
birth  to  the  family  branch  of  La  Fum.ade 
.and  Haurioles,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
children  the  joy  of  knowing  that  their 
father  and  mother  had  been  imprisoned 
and  robbed  of  all  earthly  good  for 
Christ’s  sake.  Nothing  more  painfully 
shows  the  implacable  spirit  of  the 
then  ruling  pow'crs,  than  their  vile 
interference  with  matrimonial  alliances 
formed  under  Protestant  regulations. 
The  husband,  in  this  case,  had  been 
.shut  up  in  one  prison  and  the  wife  in  an¬ 
other,  w  hen  one  of  the  King’s  ministers 
writes  to  the  luteudant  of  Montauban  : 
“I  have  as  much  suspicion  as  you  resjiect- 
ing  the  disjxisitions  of  th.e  persons  called 
Portal  and  Marie  ^I.azet,  liis  pretended 
wife.  Nevertheles-s,  as  their  confinement 
should  not  be  perpetual,  and  as  their  mis¬ 
ery  is  extreme,  I  think  there  is  reason  to 
regard  their  representations ;  and  I  send 
you  the  royal  order  nece-ssary  for  their  re¬ 
lease.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  W'ell  that 
you  should  remit  their  reciprocal  promises, 
us  you  proposed  ;  and  it  is  necessary  that 
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you  make  them  abstain  from  living  to-  ] 
gether  until  their  pretended  marriage  has  j 
been  reestablished.”  This  is  one  of  those 
pages  in  the  history  of  human  intoler¬ 
ance  which  must  always  threaten  to 
overtax  the  patience  of  the  most  patient 
generation.  The  second  son  of  Pierre  de 
Portal  was  Paul,  who  entered  the  army. 
This  course  was  adopted  in  accordance 
with  his  father’s  wish,  that  the  lad  might 
find  means  of  shelter  from  the  importu¬ 
nities  and  machinations  of  Popish  prosc^- 
lyters  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  family,  and  be  in  communication  with 
his  friends,  without  awakening  the  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  police.  The  military  ])ro- 
fession  was  seemingly  thought  to  be  free  ; 
from  the  taint  of  heresy,  as  a  matter  of  I 
course.  In  his  nineteenth  year  the  young 
soldier  was  to  be  found  wandering  about  ‘ 
the  neighborhood  of  Montauban,  and  then  | 
at  La  Portalene,  indulging  his  family  < 
sympathies  with  the  soil  which  had  owned  ; 
the  lordship  of  his  fathers.  lie  succeeded 
at  Last  in  securing  his  discharge  from  the  ; 
ranks,  and  set  up  as  a  cloth  manufacturer  .at ' 
Montauban.  Patient  industry  at  th.at  time 
was  not  merely  the  means  of  establishing 
a  man's  fortune,  but,  like  the  military  j)ro- , 
fession,  it  often  proved  a  safeguard  against . 
persecution.  France  had  lH*en  nearly  ru- 1 
ined  by  the  emigration  of  her  best  and 
richest  manufacturers  and  merchants;  and  ; 
now,  when  it  w’as  probably  too  late,  the  ’ 
court  felt  itself  pressed  by  the  conviction 
that  unless  it  could  alter  its  course  it  must  1 
jierish.  Not  willing  to  lose  every  thing,  j 
it  stooped  to  make  enticing  oflR*rs  to  the  | 
old  banished  chiefs  of  French  industry,  so 
ns  to  bring  them  back  if  possible  ;  but  | 
failing  in  this,  it  tried  to  encourage  nation- ; 
al  enterprise,  and  to  p.atronize  rising  trade, ! 
w’ithout  giving  up  the  bad  policy  and  cruel ! 
action  by  which  it  had  already  brought 
itself  to  the  brink  of  niin.  So  that  there  ' 
was  the  strange  exhibition  of  a  govern-  ^ 
ment  chastising  heretics  for  conscience’  \ 
sake,  while,  from  politic.al  expediency,  it 
honored  their  labor,  and  smiled  on  their 
commerce.  .  i 

While  public  affairs  were  in  this  curious  ' 
posture,  Paul  de  Portal  pushed  his  busi-  j 
ness  ;  and  ventured,  on  the  nineteenth  of  ! 
June,  1724,  to  marry  Anne  de  Noalhac, 
hoping  for  brighter  days  for  his  Church 
as  well  as  for  his  household.  He  and  his  ; 
family,  however,  must  have  frequently  felt  j 
that  “  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 


sick.”  The  bright  days  came  very  slow¬ 
ly  ;  and  darkness  and  tempest  often  set  in 
close  upon  the  hour  of  a  seemingly  cheer¬ 
ful  dawn.  These  little  Protestant  groups 
flourished  amidst  the  heaviest  storms  of 
the  unsheltered  wilderness.  Their  ene¬ 
mies  found  it  as  difficult  to  destroy  as  to 
convert  them.  They  were  “  troubled  on 
every  side,  yet  not  distressed  ;  perplexed, 
but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not 
forsaken  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.” 
The  system  of  intimidation  had  little  suc¬ 
cess  Avith  the  De  Portals.  If  one  was  con¬ 
demned,  the  zeal  of  the  others  Avas  quick¬ 
ened.  Their  AA’orship  Avas  always  in  the 
desert.  At  nine  o’clock  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  they  Avent  forth,  noAV  in  this  direction, 
and  now  in  that  ;  generally  choosing  a 
spot  for  devotion  about  four  or  Aa'o  leagues 
from  Montauban.  They  left  the  town 
singly,  or  in  very  sm.all  comjianies,  leading 
the  children,  or  carrying  them  in  their 
.arms;  and  all  meeting  .at  a  given  point, 
where,  according  to  previous  arrangement, 
there  were  tilted  or  open  carts  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  little  ones  or  the  infirm, 
unless,  as  in  some  cases,  necessity  obliged 
them  to  make  use  of  ch.airs,  or  the  .arms 
of  the  stronger  members  of  the  family. 
It  Avas  in  this  style  th.at  Paul  de  Portal’s 
chihlren  were  trained  to  .attend  the  public 
services  of  religion;  and,  by  turns,  his  fi\'e 
sons  used  to  carry  their  little,  weak  sister, 
Judith,  to  the  meeting-place  on  the  hill¬ 
side.  The  scene  of  their  devotion  was  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  for  the  greater  safety  of 
the  Avorshipers.  They  re.a<*hed  the  ground 
usu.ally  al>out  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  sjient  two  hours  in  prayer  and 
exhortation,  and  broke  up  about  four 
o’clock,  so  as  to  reach  the  toAvn  about 
eight  or  nine  in  the  morning;  having  trav¬ 
eled  about  eight  or  ten  leagues,  and  ex¬ 
posed  themselves  all  night  in  the  open  air, 
III  order  to  secure  the  privilege  of  uniting 
in  public  worship.  This  custom  Av.as  kept 
up  weekly  through  AA'intcr  and  summer. 
Those  mighty  psalms,  prayers,  and  in¬ 
tercessions  li.aA’e  forever  consecrated  the 
ravines  and  forests  of  Southern  France. 
Nor  Avill  the  world  ever  be  without  Christ¬ 
ian  hearts  to  cherish  recollections  of  a 
people  who  never  failed  to  meet  in  Christ’s 
name,  though  death  ahvays hovered  around 
their  assemblies ;  and  Avho  received  their 
spiritual  strength  under  the  ministry  of 
men  who  never  pre.ached  but  in  the  pros- 
jAect  of  speedy  martyrdom.  Amidst  this 
Church  in  the  desert,  Paul  de  Portal’s 
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children  were  consecrated  to  God  in  b.ap- 
tism  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
Church  one,  at  least,  of  his  sons  took  the 
vows  of  matrimony.  At  a  nijjhtly  service 
in  the  wilderness,  Pierre  de  Portal,  after¬ 
ward  known  as  the  Lord  of  Penardieres, 
married  Guillemette  Dolfau,  the  daughter 
of  a  military  captain,  who  quitted  the  path 
to  preferment,  and  refused  the  cross  of 
St.  Louis,  that  he  might  share  “  the  re- 
iro.ach  of  Christ.”  Portal  de  Penardieres, 
ike  his  fathers,  brought  his  children  to  i 
holy  baptism  before  a  persecuted  and  i 
witnessing  Church.  In  those  days  it  was  j 
death  by  law  for  a  ProtestJint  pastor  to 
administer  the  right  of  baptism ;  but ! 
P'raneis  Rochette  dared,  for  his  IMaster’s  ; 
sake,  to  bless  the  child  of  Pierre  de  Portal ;  1 
and  not  long  after,  being  detected  in  the 
act  of  baptizing  during  a  pastor.al  visit  to 
a  village  home,  he  was  called  to  suffer  I 
with  two  companions,  and  passed  to  his 
reward,  singing  I 

“  La  roiei,  Theuretue  journie”  ! 

P'ight  months  after  the  death  of  this  pas- ' 
tor,  another  child  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
Penardieres;  but  it  was  snatched  from  the 
protesting  mother,  and  violently  hurried  j 
to  the  font  of  St.  James,  to  be  baptizetl  as 
a  Catholic.  Ilirec  years  more,  and  the  \ 

Cersecuted  parents  were  blessed  with  a  j 
oy  in  whom  Providence  seemed  to  an¬ 
swer  the  prayer  which,  it  may  be,  had  of- 1 
ten  gone  up  from  the  “place  of  weeping:”  i 
“  Comfort  us  again  now  after  the  time  j 
that  Thou  hast  ]>l:igned  us ;  and  for  the  ! 
Years  wherein  we  have  suffered  adversity.”  j 
The  mother  had,  this  time,  successfully  ' 
evaded  the  meddlesome  clergy  by  con- 1 
coaling  herself  at  Albaredes,  near  Mon- 
tauban  ;  and  there  the  child  was  born  who  ! 
M’as  to  rebuild  his  ancestral  house  in  still  ; 
nobler  proportions,  and  gather  fresh  honors  | 
around  the  name  of  I)e  Portal.  Little 
w’as  it  thought  in  that  quiet  circle  which 
secretly  witnessed  the  Protestant  bai>tism 
on  the  day  following  the  infant’s  birth,  | 
that  the  boy  who  received  the  name  of, 
Alkaredes  would  by  and  by,  though  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  creed  of  his  fathers,  be  honored  j 
as  Minister  of  Marine  and  of  the  Colonies,  j 
Minister  of  State,  and  Peer  of  P' ranee, 
under  the  two  royal  descendants  of  that ' 
Louis  whose  power  had  been  so  frequently 
put  forth  to  crush  the  old  Toulousian 
lineage.  The  venerable  father  of  Alb.a- 
redes  lived  to  witness  the  linal  hush  of 


th.at  persecutive  storm  which  had  been  so 
long  beating  upon  the  broken  Protestant 
homes  of  France.  Louis  XVI.  had  re¬ 
stored  the  oppressed  children  of  the 
Huguenots  to  their  civil  rights  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedom ;  and  now,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  the  grandson  of  Pierre  de 
Portal  and  Isabeau  d’Astorg  sat  under  the 
ancient  oaks  of  Penardieres,  surrounded 
by  his  children  and  children’s  children, 
and  related  to  his  sons.  General  de 
Portal,  Portal  of  Grandchamp,  and  Portal 
of  Albaredes,  how  in  his  youth  his  grand¬ 
father  had  often  told  him,  that  his  family 
had  possessed  the  Chateau  de  la  Porta- 
liere,  that  his  father  and  mother  had  been 
massacred  by  the  Dragoons  in  Les  Ce- 
vennes,  that  he  h.ad  fled  with  his  brothers 
and  sister,  but  that,  sinking,  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  want,  at  Montauban,  he 
had  been  pitied  and  cherished  by  a  baker. 

The  little  baker’s  great  gandson,  Pierre 
Rarthelemy,  known  as  Albaredes,  though 
a  Protestant,  secured  the  advantage  of  an 
education  in  the  Jesuit  College  at  ^lon- 
tauban ;  and  then  started  from  home  for 
the  purpose  of  augmenting  his  modest  fa¬ 
mily  heritage.  He  established  himself  at 
liordeaux  ;  and  founde«l  hisflwtune  by  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  as  a  shipping-merchant.  A 
respectable  alliance  widened  his  influence ; 
and  in  1811  the  Council  of  C'ofnmerce,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  sent  him  l»efore 
the  pjn|>eror  to  plead  the  interests  of  mari¬ 
time  commerce.  His  manner  of  fulfilling 
the  mission  arrested  XapoltH)n’8  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  he  was  prei)aring  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Hordeaux,  he  found  himself  aj>- 
pointed  Master  of  Requests,  and  attached 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Interior.  His 
intelligence,  wisdom,  and  integrity,  justi¬ 
fied  the  im|K‘rial  choice.  On  the  Emperor’s 
alxHcation  he  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  Louis  XVIIL;  and  kept  his  place  in 
the  State  Council.  He  was  again  nomi¬ 
nated  iSIaster  of  Requests  when  Napoleon 
returned  from  Elba;  but  declining  the 
honor,  he  was  favored  with  an  interview, 
.and  had  the  opportunity  of  expl.aining  his 
motive  —  that  of  a  resolution  to  keep  his 
o.ath  to  the  King  in  favor  of  whom  his 
former  imperial  master  had  abilicated. 
The  expl.anation  was  satisfactory,  and  he 
had  an  honorable  passport  to  fiis  home. 
At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourlxjns,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  rcc.alled  to  his  high  position. 
Honors  clustered  around  him.  And,  as 
Minister  of  M.arine  and  of  the  Colonies, 
Councilor  of  State,  Chevalier  of  the  Le- 
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pion  of  Honor,  and  Peer  of  France,  the 
Baron  de  Porta!  d’Albaredes  proved  him¬ 
self  equal  to  his  dipnitied  trust,  fully  sus- 
t^ed  the  nobility  of  his  descent,  reflected 
honor  on  his  country,  and  shed  new  plo- 
ries  on  the  history  of  his  ancient  lincape. 
The  child  of  confessors  and  martyrs  had 
reestablished  his  family  name.  S"or  was 
it  unpraceful  for  him  to  seek  retirement 
near  the  town  in  which  he  had  begun  the 
new  groundwork  of  his  fortunes ;  esjje- 
cially  as  the  chosen  spot  was  a  barony  once 
belonging  to  the  house  of  De  Durfort, 
and  in  their  possession  in  1603,  when,  by 
the  marriage  of  Thomas  de  Durfort  and 
Jeanne  de  Portal,  the  daughter  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  captain  who  fought  under  Henry 
of  Navarre  in  the  wars  of  the  Leagtie,  the 
two  old  Huguenot  families  became  allied, 
and  cheered  and  strengthened  one  another 
“  in  troublous  times.”  The  elect  resting 
place  of  the  Baron  d’Albaredes  was  the 
Chateau  de  Breillan.  There  the  old  peer 
wrote  his  memoirs.  There  his  son-in-law, 
the  Manjuis  d’Audiffret,  composed  his 
works  on  finance  ;  and  there  his  son,  the 
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present  Pierre  Paul  Frederic  Baron  de 
Portal  proves  himself  worthy  both  of  his 
ancestral  inheritance  and  the  honors  which 
his  own  age  has  awarded  him.  While 
fulfilling  his  public  functions  in  connection 
with  distinguished  embassies,  and  as  Coun¬ 
cilor  of  State,  he  has  shown  himself  a  fit 
representative  of  that  old  family  stock 
which  was  once  identified  with  the  muni¬ 
cipal  power  .and  glory  of  ancient  Toulouse; 
as  the  author  of  two  deeply  interesting 
volumes  on  Symbolical  Colors^  and  Egypt¬ 
ian  Symbol*,  as  compared  teith  tlutse  of 
the  Ihbrtws — which,  by  the  by,  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  M’ell  translated  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  English  readers — he  fully  sustains 
the  intellectual  dignity  of  a  descendant 
from  the  cultivated  aristocracy  of  old  Lan¬ 
guedoc  ;  while  the  reverent  feeling  and 
truth-loving  spirit  which  bre.athes  through¬ 
out  his  book  of  family  memoirs,  now  bt^- 
fore  us,  offer  agreeable  evidence  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  Albigeois  still  lives 
and  finds  a  home  in  the  quiet  Chateau  de 
Breillan. 


From  the  Book  of  Dojri. 
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Larue  diamonds, like  first-class  pictures, 
have  a  European  reput.ation,  because  they 
are  few  in  number,  are  not  susceptible  of 
reproduction,  are  every  where  prized,  and 
ciin  only  be  bought  by  the  we.althy.  Only 
six  very  large  diamonds  (called  paragons) 
are  known  in  the  world.  The  standard 
here  in  view  is  a  minimum  weight  of  one 
hundred  carats,  (a  carat  being  about  three 
and  one-fifth  Troy  grains,  or  one  hundred 
carats  e(|ual  to  two  thirds  of  a  Troy  ounce.) 
The  “  Koh-i-noor,”  in  its  present  perfected 
state,  weighs  one  hundred  and  two  carats ; 
the  “  Star  of  the  South,”  one  hundred  and 
twenty -five  ;  the  Regent,  or  Pitt  diamond, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  ;  the  great 
Austrian  diamond,  one  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty-nine  ;  the  Orloff,  or  great  Russian  dia¬ 
mond,  one  hundred  and  ninety- three ; 


while  the  largest  knowm,  in  possession  of 
the  Rajah  of  Malian,  in  Borneo,  weighs 
three  Imndred  and  sixty-seven  carats,  but 
this  in  the  uncut  state. 

A  romantic  history  is  attached  to  every 
one  of  these  jewels,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
eagerness  of  >vealthy  pt'rsons  to  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  them.  Tlie  Rajah  of  Maltan,  it 
is  said,  was  once  offered  by  the  Governor 
of  Batavia  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  two  large  war-brigs,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  store  of  guns  and  ammunition,  for 
hi.s  diamond ;  but  he  refused  the  offer.  A 
portion  of  this  eagerness  is  attributable  to 
a  belief  on  the  part  of  Orientals  in  certain 
mystical  and  medical  properties  in  the 
diamond. 

The  Koh-i-noor,  which  left  India  on 
the  sixth  of  April,  1850,  to  {kiss  into  the 
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hands  of  Queen  Victoria,  has  had  an  espe¬ 
cially  notable  history.  It  was  found  in 
the  mines  of  Goleoiula.  I  low  many  a<;es 
this  was  ago  no  one  can  tell;  but  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  who  are  fond  of  high  numbers,  say 
that  it  belonged  to  Kama,  King  of  Anga, 
thrt*e  thousand  years  ago.  ^’iewed  with-  [ 
in  more  modest  limits,  tlie  diamond  is 
said  to  have  been  stolen  from  one  of  the 
Kings  of  Golconda  by  a  treacherous  gen¬ 
eral  named  Mininzohg  and  by  him  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Great  Mogul,  Shah  Jehan,  father 
of  Aurungzebe,  about  the  year  1640.  It 
w.as  then  in  a  rough,  uncut  state,  very 
much  larger  than  at  present.  Shah  Jehan 
employed  a  \'enetian  diamond  -  worker, 
Ilortensio  Borgis,  to  cut  it,  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  its  brilliancy :  this  was  done  so  bad¬ 
ly  that  more  than  half  of  the  gem  was  cut 
away,  and  the  rest  very  imperfeetly  treat¬ 
ed.  The  Mogul,  in  a  rage,  fined  the  jew¬ 
eler  ten  thousand  ducats,  instead  of  j»ay- 
ing  him  for  his  misdirected  labors.  hen 
Tavernier,  the  French  traveler,  was  in 
India,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  he 
saw  tlie  Koh-i-no<jr,  and  told  of  the  intense 
wonderment  and  admiration  with  which  it 
w.as  regarded  in  that  country.  After  his 
time,  the  treasure  ehanged  hands  frequent¬ 
ly  among  the  princes  of  India,  generally 
by  means  either  of  fraud  or  violence  ;  but 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  the  particu¬ 
lars.  Early  in  the  j)resent  century  the 

f(0.ssessor  was  the  Khan  of  Cabul.  From 
lim  it  was  obtained  in  an  audacious  way  by 
the  famous  chief  of  Lahore,  Kunjeet  Singh. 
‘‘Having  he<ard  that  the  Khan  of  Cabul 
possessed  a  diamond  that  had  belonged  to 
the  Great  3Iogul,  the  largest  and  purest 
known,  he  invited  the  unfortunate  owner 
to  his  court,  and  there,  having  him  in  his 
j)ower,  demanded  the  diamond.  The 
guest,  however,  had  jtrovided  himself 
against  such  a  contingency,  with  a  perfect 
imitation  of  the  covetetl  jewel.  After 
some  show  of  resistance,  he  reluctantly 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  his  powerful 
host.  The  delight  of  Kunjeet  was  ex¬ 
treme,  but  of  short  duration  :  the  lapid.ary 
to  whom  he  gave  orders  to  mount  his  new 
acquisition  pronoiuicing  it  to  lie  merely  a 
bit  of  crvstal.  The  mortification  and  rage 
of  the  despot  were  unbounded.  He  im¬ 


mediately  ordered  the  palace  of  tljf  Khan 
to  be  invested,  and  ransacked  from  top  to 
bottom.  For  a  long  while,  all  search  was 
vain.  At  last  a  slave  betrayed  the  secret; 
the  diamond  was  found  concealed  beneath 
a  heap  of  ashes.  Kunjeet  Singh  had  it  set 
in  an  armlet,  between  two  diamonds,  each 
the  size  of  a  sparrow’s  egg.”  *  When  the 
Hon.  W.  (i.  Osborne  was  at  Lahore  some 
years  afterward,  and  visited  the  great 
Sikh  potentate,  “  the  whole  space  behind 
the  throne  was  crowded  with  Kunjeet’s 
(diiefs,  mingled  with  natives  from  Canda- 
har,  Cabul,  and  Afghanistan,  blazing  with 
gold  and  jewels,  and  dre.ssed  and  armed 
with  every  conceivable  variety  of  color 
ami  fashion.  Cross-legged  in  a  golden 
chair  sat  Kunjeet  Singh,  dressed  in  simple 
white,  wearing  no  ornaments  but  a  single 
string  of  enormous  pearls  round  the  waist, 
and  tlie  celebrated  Koh-i-noor,  or  ‘  ^loun- 
tain  of  Light,’  upon  his  arm.”  Sometimes, 

I  in  a  fit  of  Oriental  display,  Kunjeet  deck- 
!  ed  his  horse  with  the  Koh-i-noor,  among 
I  other  jewels.  After  his  death,  the  precious 
1  gem  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  succes- 
I  sors  on  the  throne  of  Lahore  ;  and  when 
the  Funjaub  was  conquered  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  1850,  the  Koh-i-noor  M  as  included 
among  the  s|>oil.  Colonel  Mackesan  and 
Captain  Kamsay  brought  it  to  England  in 
the  Medea,  as  a  present  from  the  East- 
India  Company  to  the  Queen. 

The  Koh-i-noor,  M'hen  examined  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  diamond  merchants.  Mas  pronounc¬ 
ed  to  be  badly  cut ;  and  the  Court  jcM  cler 
employed  Messrs.  Coster,  of  Amsterdam, 
to  re-cut  it — a  M  ork  that  occupied  the  la¬ 
bors  of  thirty-eight  days,  of  tM  elve  hours 
each.  This  is  not  really  cutting,  it  is 
grinding ;  the  gem  being  applied  to  the 
surface  of  a  flat  iron  plate,  moistened  M’ith 
oil  and  diamond  poM'der,  and  rotating 
M'ith  great  velocity,  in  such  a  M'ay  as  to 
produce  neM'  reflecting  facets.  The  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  gave  the  first  touch 
to  this  M-ork,  as  a  sort  of  honorary  ama¬ 
teur  diamond-cutter.  Tlie  world-renoM  n- 
ed  gem  has  since  been  regarded  as  far 
more  dazzling  and  beautiful  than  at  any 
former  time  in  its  history. 


*  Barrera  on  Oemt  and  Jewtls. 
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From  the  London  Eclectic  BotIow. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE.* 

The  grandeur  of  human  nature  is  seen  I  pointraentof  Omnipotence.  Without  this 
in  the  awful  vastness  of  its  degr-adation  :  light  our  reason  takes  alarm  ;  our  logic  is 


the  ruin  is  tremendous.  That  some  grand 
moral  catastrophe  has  fallen  upon  man  is  j 
as  certain  a  fact  as  any  inscribe  upon  the 
rocky  fragments  of  this  broken  world. 
Possibly  the  wreck  of  worlds  and  the  wreck 
of  man  are  more  nearly  related  than  w’e 
imagine.  We  need  not,  however,  specu¬ 
late  upon  the  causes  that  convulsed  the 
former  crust  of  our  globe,  but  we  can  not 
dismiss  the  question — Why  is  man’s  mind  j 
permitted  to  lie  waste  ?  We  know  that  i 
this  earth  has  been  rendered  habitable  for 
us  by  the  violent  changes  that  preceded  I 
man’s  appearance  on  the  scene.  The  final ' 
cause  of  the  present  condition  of  our 
planet  seems  to  be  man  himself ;  the  earth 
was  thus  prepared  that  he  might  be  ac¬ 
commodated  with  a  sphere  fitted  for  his 
faculties.  But  it  is  the  ruin  of  these  facul¬ 
ties  themselves  that  we  witness ;  it  is  this 
sight  that  tries  our  faith ;  we  can  see  no 
reason  for  the  ruin ;  and  while  the  sense 
of  the  disaster  confounds  all  attempts  to 
explain  its  purpose,  we  nevertheless  can 
not  but  endeavor  to  understand  why  the 
very  highest  work  of  creative  }X)wcr — the 
very  mind  that  w’as  made  to  image  and 
reflect  the  Divine  perfections  —  should  it¬ 
self  he  shattered.  All  that  pertains  to  our 
existence  is  involved  in  the  inquiry.  The 
ruin  of  man’s  w'orks — the  grand  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  genius  and  industry — impress 
us  with  solemnity  ;  but  decay  and  debase¬ 
ment  are  now  the  natural  order  of  his 
works,  and  they  rather  interest  than  shock 
our  minds.  It  is,  however,  far  otherwise 
when  we  contemplate  the  l)ivine  image — 
the  mind  of  man  itself,  in  confusion.  Tlie 
highest  result  of  Almighty  energy  seems 
as  if  smitten  by  some  interfering  power 
from  the  hand  that  formed  it.  It  is  this 
contradiction  that  demands  a  light  that 
shall  reconcile  the  permission  with  the  ap- 

*  Hie  Treatment  of  the  Intane  without  Mechanical 
Reetruinte.  Bj  Jobs  Cosollt,  M.L>.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  PhyaicieDS.  Loodoo,  Con- 
aolting  PhyaicittD  to  the  Middlesex  Laaatic  Ajjlum 
at  Hanwell.  Smith,  Elder  A  Co. 


not  equal  to  the  occasion ;  nature  owns  no 
principle  capable  of  explaining  the  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  our  syllogisms  are  applied  in  vain 
to  account  for  the  ruin  of  a  soul,  and  the 
upshot  of  our  thought  but  refeia  us  back 
through  our  inner  consciousness  to  Omni¬ 
potence  himself  for  explanation.  Thus, 
It  is  faith  alone,  faith  in  the  faithful  Cre¬ 
ator,  that  can  sustain  our  hope,  and  bid  us 
look  onward  in  the  direction  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  light.  Could  a  spirit  ignorant  as  any 
of  ourselves,  have  been  told  of  the  state 
of  the  elements  of  this  earth  ere  the  six 
days’  work  commenced,  he  could  only  have' 
waited  — the  revelation  made  by  those 
w’orks  themselves  could  .alone  have  ex- 
[thuned  the  mystery*.  F.aith  in  God  as  the 
utterer  of  light  will  always  lead  the  mind 
to  exjiectations  consonant  with  the  Divine 
character  as  fiir  as  it  is  revealed  ;  and  we 
shall  not  question  that  the  seeming  chaos 
is  to  be  the  ground  of  future  order  as 
much  with  regard  to  mind  as  with  reg.ard 
to  matter.  A  world  in  confusion,  desolate 
and  unadorned,  d.ark  as  the  depths  with 
the  clouds  upon  their  besom,  which  the 
spoken  Light  h.ad  not  yet  touched  into 
life  and  beauty,  is  a  type  of  humanity  in 
its  ruin.  But  light  has  risen,  and  order 
has  bi'gun.  The  days  of  a  new  creation 
are  advancing;  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
with  healing  beneath  his  wings,  is  above 
i  the  clouds,  and  they  will  vanish.  The 
Eternal  Spirit  already  moves  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters;  the  elements  of  death 
are  impregnated  with  an  organizing  vital¬ 
ity,  and  out  of  the  w.arring  elements,  alike 
of  mind  and  matter,  life  and  loveliness  are 
springing  into  view. 

W e  find  it  necessary  to  console  ourselves 
with  this  conviction  after  investigating  the 
havoc  which  disease  is  making  with  the 
faculties  of  human  beings.  If  we  did  not 
believe  that  the  manifestation  of  Divinity 
must  ever  be  as  light  springing  out  of 
darkness,  life  out  of  death,  order  out  of 
confusion,  good  out  of  evil,  God  out  of 
man — we  could  not  endure  the  visions  that 
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arise  before  us  as  we  contemplate  the  awful 
mysteries  of  insanity.  We  could  neither 
l)car  them  nor  see  any  reason  for  looking 
at  them  but  in  this  conviction.  Without 
the  hopes  connected  with  this  faith,  our 
efforts  would  die.  It  is  the  reconcili.a- 
tion  of  seeming  contradictions — in  the 
accomplishment  of  what  no  power  less 
than  Almighty  could  effect,  that  our  God 
is  known.  If  it  were  not  for  this  fact  re¬ 
vealed  to  our  reason  .as  a  necessary  article 
of  faith,  the  terrible  history  of  human  de¬ 
rangement  would  be  but  as  a  record  in¬ 
tended  to  confirm  despair.  Hut  sus  Omni¬ 
potence  is  revealed  as  the  Creator  of  ma¬ 
terial  worlds  by  not  only  calling  them  into 
K'ing,  but  restoring  them  from  ruin,  so  is 
the  Omnipotent  revealed  as  the  Creator 
of  minds,  not  only  by  endowing  them  with 
rea.son,  but  also  in  restoring  what  has 
been  lost,  and  by  erecting  a  nobler  state 
of  being  out  of  disorder;  for  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Almighty  to  manifest  himself 
as  a  savior  in  the  reconciliation  of  all  things 
to  himself  as  the  Peri'ect  One. 

As  far  as  our  re.ason  and  experience 
enable  us  to  discern,  it  appears  that  the 
training  of  man’s  higher  faculties,  as  at 
present  constituted,  requires  that  they 
should  be  exercised  in  enduring,  and  re¬ 
sisting,  and  overcoming  evil.  Regarding 
evil  as  disea-se  in  its  widest  sense  —  as  in¬ 
volving  the  disorder  of  man’s  moral,  men¬ 
tal,  and  physical  nature  —  we  assert  that 
the  remedial  agencies  put  into  our  hands 
by  the  Author  of  Christianity  are  in  fact 
so  m:iny  methods  of  preventing  or  of  cur¬ 
ing  derangement.  As  in  the  orderly  on¬ 
going  of  man’s  mind,  in  keeping  with  the 
laws  of  wisdom  .and  benevolence,  as  evinced 
in  the  Divine  works  and  the  etem.al  word, 
m.an’s  capacity  for  intelligent  action  and 
happiness  is  growingly  manifested,  so  in 
the  innumerable  disorders  of  mind  and 
body,  directly  or  indirectly  resulting  from 
the  breach  of  those  laws,  man’s  capacity 
for  error  and  suffering  is  in  like  manner 
reveaie<l.  Hence  the  study  of  ins.anity  is 
the  study,  not  only  of  the  working  of  souls 
in  confusion,  but  also  of  the  causes  and 
the  cure  of  that  disorder.  It  is,  therefore, 
especi.ally  a  projier  subject  of  thought  to 
Christian  men.  Probably,  it  is  scarcely 
necess-ary  to  enforce  this  observation,  since 
it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  dise.ase  and 
disorder  are  the  immediate  effects  of  dis¬ 
regarding  God’s  laws,  either  through  ig¬ 
norance  or  per\'er8ion  of  will;  and  it  is 
equally  evident  that  recovery  can  not  bo 
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secured  unless  by  that  rectification,  both 
of  the  will  .and  the  underst.anding,  which 
leads  directly  to  the  fulfillment  of  those 
laws.  The  spirit  of  Emmanuel  is  the  spir¬ 
it  of  s.alvation,  because  in  curing  evil  it 
confers  sanity.  And  as  complete  salva¬ 
tion  is  perfect  health  of  soul  and  body,  so 
the  doctrines  of  salvation  are  truly  exhib¬ 
ited  only  so  far  as  they  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  recovery  of  man  from  dis¬ 
ease,  alike  of  mind  and  body.  “  I  will,  be 
thou  whole,”  and  “  Go,  sin  no  more,”  are 
words  of  one  meaning. 

A  right  state  of  reason  is  a  right  state 
both  of  thought  and  will,  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  a  coincidence  of  the  created  mind  with 
the  known  attributes  of  the  Divine  ^lind, 
morally  speaking.  This  we  are  well  as¬ 
sured  IS  not  acquired  scientifically,  and  yet 
it  must  be  taught  and  learned  in  order  to 
the  succe.ssful  treatment  of  w’rong  reason. 
Whatever  bo  the  causes  which  are  now 
so  constantly  confounding  human  re.ason 
and  perverting  hum.an  will,  it  is  evident 
th.at  they  commence  and  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  through  means,  both  physical  and  spir¬ 
itual,  th.at  lie  fiir  beyond  our  scrutiny.  It 
is,  therefore,  demonstrable  that  the  Giver 
of  moral  law  and  the  Author  both  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  of  mind,  must  himself  w’ork  in 
both  in  order  to  man’s  recovery.  We  as 
Christians  firmly  believe  that  we  only  re¬ 
quire  to  work  with  GcmI — that  is,  to  do 
what  he  commands — to  insure  the  perfect 
success  of  every  sanitary  effort ;  and  with 
regard  to  any  amount  of  success  in  the 
treatment  of  that  most  awful  of  human 
maladies,  insanity,  I  think  it  c.an  be  cle.ar- 
ly  shown  to  have  been  in  exact  relation  to 
the  observance  of  those  rules  in  its  man¬ 
agement  which  have  most  fully  coincided 
with  the  j)recepta  of  Christianity. 

Let  us  fortify  our  spirits,  and  see  what 
we  or  those  we  love  may  bt'come.  We 
will  imagine  ourselves  in  a  large  room, 
standing,  .as  we  have  stood,  in  the  midst 
of  many  hum.an  beings,  not  one  of  whom 
can  think  with  us,  and  whose  faces,  as  they 
turn  toward  our  own,  have  no  correspond¬ 
ence  with  us,  answering  not  to  our  smiles, 
nor  looking  for  our  thoughts,  but  intent 
only  on  some  phantom  idea  that  claims  all 
their  attention,  and  keeps  their  hearts  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  our  onservation.  There 
IS  a  tall  man  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  into 
the  contents  of  which  he  seems  to  look  with 
all  his  soul,  but  yet  without  perceiving  a 
word  in  it.  He  thinks  himself  a  aivinely  com¬ 
missioned  minister,  and  puts  the  interprets- 
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tion  of  his  madness  upon  the  records  of  the 
reniemhered  AVord,  exhorting  an  imagin¬ 
ary  audience  to  repentance,  with  intense 
and  disjointed  eloquence,  to  which  not  a 
soul  that  hears  is  listening.  The  book  he 
holds  is  Blackwood's  Magazine  turned 
upside  down,  but  he  thinks  it  a  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  Beside  us  mutters  one  with  pale, 
thin  lips,  of  some  mysterious  jHjrsonage 
haunting  his  steps  with  blasphemous  uj)- 
braidings.  The  horror  of  guilt  kindles  his 
keen,  glassy  ej’e,  and  he  wants  to  escape 
that  he  may  give  himself  up  to  justice,  and 
charge  himself  with  the  impossible  crimes 
of  his  own  hallucination.  That  haggard 
youth,  with  coal-black,  straight  hair,  and 
lofty  brow,  labors  with  despair.  He  late¬ 
ly  attempted  suicide;  his  burning  brain, 
wearied  with  the  efforts  and  the  hopes  of  j 
a  literary  ambition  and  a  disappointed 
heart,  would  not  let  him  sleep.  He  now  | 
stands  fixed  like  a  statue,  not  a  muscle 
moving  from  day  to  day,  an  image  of  hope-  j 
lessuess  ;  the  moving  spring  of  life  seems 
worn  out ;  having  nothing  to  hope,  he  has 
nothing  to  desire ;  endeavor  is  at  an  end,  j 
and  existence  is  to  him  a  black  blank, ' 
memory  and  imagination  being  alike  dead. 
Another  believes  himself  a  king,  another 
a  prophet,  another  a  divinity,  with  the  | 
weight  and  wonders  of  his  own  small  uni- 1 
verse  dejiendent  on  his  will.  One  is  all 
suspicion,  another  is  all  ojxmncss.  This  ' 
man  thinks  himself  possessor  of  wealth  i 
bcvond  measure ;  that,  supposes  himself  a 
naked  savage.  A  man  of  seventy  In-dieves  ' 
himstdf  a  youth  of  seventeen,  in  love  with 
an  invisible  angel  always  at  his  side.  In  i 
short,  there  is  no  conceivable  phantasy  ! 
which  may  not  be  found  exercising  all  the  j 
force  of  re.ality  amongst  the  subjects  of, 
diseased  imagination.  Every  modification  i 
of  sensation  may  become  the  basis  of  an  | 
illusive  idea  ;  every  afi'ection  of  the  heart  ' 
a  source  of  confirmed  delusion,  and  every  j 
faculty  of  the  mind  the  center  of  a  fixed 
and  dangerous  madness.  We  have  de¬ 
scribed  real  cases,  but  who  can  realize  the 
facts,  and  actual  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  experiences  of  any  one  individual 
mind  either  in  health  or  disease  ?  Our  j 
human  nature  is  this  inconceivable  thing — 
this  capacity  of  reason  learning  from  every 
object  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  convers¬ 
ing  with  love  and  light — this  per\-erting 
spirit  also  which  draws  delusion  from 
every  utterance  of  truth,  and  makes  every 
avenue  of  perception  and  every  impression 
derived  from  God’s  own  works,  the  excit-  I 
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ing  cause  of  terrific  mistake,  endowing 
imagination  and  the  very  rea-'^oning  power 
itself  with  ability  to  convert  Divine  good¬ 
ness  into  torment,  and  rousing  the  indom¬ 
itable  will  to  the  pursuit  of  ideal  objects 
that  arise  from  hell,  people  the  thick  (lark- 
ness,  and  terminate  only  in  death  with  its 
revealed  eternities.  It  is  this  human  ma¬ 
ture,  in  its  univers.al  possibilities  of  light 
and  darkness,  that  belongs  to  each  one  of 
us,  and  which  he  who  is  the  Son  of  Man 
and  the  Son  of  (bid,  has  undertaken  to 
rectify.  With  this  history  of  God’s  own 
earthly  mission  before  us,  we  can  imagine 
the  Healer  of  alt  our  diseases  speaking  the 
word,  and  reducing  each  disordered  mind 
at  once  to  a  souml  state,  while  sitting  in 
peace  at  his  feet,  and  drinking  in  the  calm 
sunlight  of  his  wisdom  and  his  love.  And 
is  it  not  he  that  inspires  the  desire  an<l  the 
skill,  the  science  and  the  energy  that  bring 
forth  so  many  from  our  asylums,  with  rea¬ 
son  restored,  to  the  enjoyment  of  society, 
and  the  touch  of  kindred  and  of  love?  It 
is  he  that  Avorks;  and  whether  with  a 
word,  or  with  the  slower  j>rocessea  of  mo¬ 
ral  and  material  agencies,  we  shall  see 
that  the  success  of  treating  all  the  mala¬ 
dies  of  the  mind  is  traceable  directly  either 
to  the  practice  of  the  doctrines  of  kindness 
and  patience  that  he  taught,  or  else  to  the 
operation  of  those  benevolent  ordinances 
of  nature  which  evince  the  working  of  his 
hand,  and  are  in  keeping  with  his  purpose 
and  his  precepts  as  the  Saviour. 

These  observations  may  seem  very  mys¬ 
tical  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  the 
New  Testament  is  only  verbal.  We  de¬ 
light  to  see  that  the  advances  of  true 
science  comjjort  only  with  the  doctrines  of 
revelation.  The  records  of  disorder,  both 
in  the  vital  organization  and  in  the  mental 
economy,  demonstrate  the  truth  of  man’s 
fall,  and  they  also  demonstrate  that  reme¬ 
dial  a])]>liances — for  the  mind  at  least — are 
sought  in  vain  except  so  far  as  they  are 
sought  in  Christian  principles.  We  do 
not  mean  that  a  man  may  not  acquire  a 
correct  theory  of  thera|)eutics  without  be¬ 
ing  a  good  Christian,  but  we  do  mean  to 
say  that  such  a  theory  can  be  applied  cor¬ 
rectly  only  in  a  Christian  manner,  that  is, 
on  the  principle  of  observing  how  Go<l 
would  have  us  exercise  our  knowledge  in 
relation  of  mind  to  mind.  We  should  not 
fear  to  say  that  a  Christian  physician,  with 
equal  mental  powers,  w'ould  exhibit  more 
tact  in  the  treatment  of  disease  than  an 
infidel,  simply  because  he  is  more  alive  to 
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tlie  duty  of  man  to  man.  Experience  con¬ 
firms  this  opinion,  and  we  know  of  no 
fnller  evidence  in  favor  of  it  than  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  tlie  improved  method  of  treat¬ 
in';  iiisanity,  which  is  generally  a  disease 
both  of  the  mind  and  the  body. 

An  insane  man  is  helpless  in  himself: 
he  can  not  pursue  truth  nor  goodness ; 
evil  and  error  have  him  at  their  mercy. 
Now  let  us  see  how  this  poor  helpless  be¬ 
ing  was  treated  before  sciencre  as  imbued 
with  Christian  princijdes  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  recovery.  Abuse  and  cruel¬ 
ty  are  the  sum  of  all  that  was  done  to  re¬ 
cover  the  insane  for  moreth.an  twenty-five 
liundred  years.  The  records  of  mad-houscs 
are  the  records  of  barbarism,  ignorance, 
unchristian  stupidity,  and  hardheartiness, 
in  every  age  and  every  country,  until  Pinel, 
in  France,  and  William  Tuke,  of  York,  act¬ 
ing  on  New-Test  ament  prijiciples,  effected 
those  reforms  which  at  once  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  the  insane,  and  by  this 
amelioration  often  cured  the  insanity 
itself. 

“  Up  to  the  middle  of  la‘t  century,  and  in 
many  cases  much  later,  harmle.S8  maniacs  were 
allowed  to  wander  over  the  country,  beppars 
and  VMpal>onds,  affording  sport  and  mockery. 
If  they  became  troublesome,  they  were  impri¬ 
soned  in  dungeons ;  whipped,  as  the  phrase 
was,  out  of  their  madness,  and  then  secluded 
in  darknes.s  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  in  the 
cold  and  dampness  of  winter,  and  forgotten,  al¬ 
ways  half-famished,  often  .starved  to  death.  At 
length  the  condition  of  the  mad  obtained  atten¬ 
tion  ;  ma.usive  and  gloomy  mansions  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  These  were  but  prisons  of  the 
worst  description.  Small  openings  in  the 
walls,  generally  unglazed,  and  wliether  glazed 
or  not,  guarded  with  strong  iron  bars;  narrow 
corridors,  dark  cells,  desolate  courts,  where  no 
tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  flower,  nor  blade  of 
grass  grew ;  solitariness,  or  companionship 
worse  than  solitude ;  terrible  attendants  armed 
with  whips,  sometimes,  as  in  France,  accom¬ 
panied  by  savage  dogs,  and  free  to  impose 
manacles,  and  chains,  and  stripes  at  their  own 
brutal  will;  unclcanlincss,  semi-starvation,  the 
garotte,  and  unpunished  murders ;  these  were 
the  characteristics  of  such  buildings  through¬ 
out  Europe.  People  looked  with  awe  on  the 
outside  of  such  buildings,  and  after  sunset, 
walked  far  around  to  avoid  hearing  the  cries 
and  yells  that  made  night  hideous: 

*  Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  and 
song. 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious 
•  rage.’” — P.4. 

Crime  and  insanity  were  formerly 
treated  with  equal  barbarity.  While  the 


penal  code  exhibited  the  W'ild  justice  of 
the  unchristianized  ages,  and  the  idea  of 
recovering  the  guilty  formed  no  j)art  of 
prison  discipline,  it  is  scarcely  suiq)ri8ing 
that  the  treatment  of  insanity  then  ]iar- 
took  of  the  savage  mode  of  dealing  with 
inconvenient  and  disorderly  characters. 
Disorders  of  reason  are  indeed  so  general¬ 
ly  connected  with  disorders  of  the  will, 
that  crime  and  insanity  are  oonst.antly 
verging  on  each  other ;  and  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difiicult  to  convince  ignorant  per¬ 
sons  that  the  common  perversities  of  the 
deranged  are  not  more  under  self-control 
than  they  are.  The  pertinent  expressions 
of  the  insane,  and  the  ingenuity  of  their 
re.a8oiiing  in  •many  c.ases,  together  with 
the  strength  of  willfulness  generally 
evinced,  render  it  somewhat  difficult  for 
hard,  uninformed  persons  to  believe  tluit 
their  violence  or  their  obstinacy  is  alto¬ 
gether  involuntary.  Thus  we  find  that 
some  of  the  more  brutish  amongst  the  or¬ 
derlies  attending  on  the  sick  in  the  hospi¬ 
tals  of  Scutari  and  elsewhere,  even  under 
the  eyes  of  the  lady-nurses,  resented  the 
delirious  ravings  of  the  dying  soldiers, 
and  refused  to  help  them,  oven  when  too 
weak  to  lift  the  cup  of  drink  to  their 
parched  lips.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  cruelty  reigned  in  ma'i-houses 
when  these  were  committed  to  the  entire 
care  of  the  ignorant,  with  no  other  means 
of  control  in  their  hands  than  those  of  in¬ 
flicting  pain,  or  subduing  violence  by 
force  ?  The  only  wonder  is,  th.at  murder 
under  such  circumstanc-es  was  not  more 
frequently  the  result.  Our  very  decided 
forefathers,  who  nuagisterially  counte¬ 
nanced  the  whipping  of  madness  out  of 
men,  Avere  not  very  far  from  the  more  de¬ 
cided  aiul  erjually  enlightened  method  of 
certain  lied  Indians,  amongst  Avhom  the 
insane  are  generously  knocked  on  the 
head. 

The  first  attempt  at  improvement  was 
to  enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  in¬ 
sane.  In  1790,  the  period  of  the  great 
Hevolution,  a  law  was  passed  in  France 
which  enforced  the  seclusion  and  impris¬ 
onment  of  the  deranged  who  were  dan¬ 
gerous.  Now  to  prove  that  this  law 
sprung  from  fear  and  not  love,  and  so  was 
likely  to  be  cruel  in  its  effects,  it  is  only 
nece.ssary  to  observe  that  no  attempt  at 
cure  was  proposed  in  its  enactment.  All 
that  w.a8  aimed  at  was  to  guard  the  less 
insane  jmblic  from  the  outbursts  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  private  madness — a  precaution 
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but  very  partially  successful  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  The  idea  of  systemati¬ 
cally  proceeding  to  cure  insanity  did  not 
present  itself  until  1792,  when  Pinel,  an 
enlightened  and  humane  physician,  was 

Xinted  to  the  Bic^tre  in  Paris.  As  his 
rist  Parisot  observed,  w’ith  him  en¬ 
tered  “  pity,  goodness,  and  justice.”  Be¬ 
fore  this  “  the  insane,  the  vicious,  and  the 
criminal  were  mingled  together,  and 
treated  alike.  W retched  beings,  covered 
with  dirt,  were  seen  crouched  down  in 
the  narrow,  cold,  damp  cells,  where 
scarcely  air  or  light  found  way,  and 
w'here  there  was  neither  table,  nor  chair, 
nor  bench  to  sit  upon,  but  only  a  bed  of 
straw  very  rarely  renewed.  The  attend¬ 
ants  on  these  unhappy  lunatics  were  male¬ 
factors,”  against  whose  brutality  there 
was  no  defense. 

In  England,  there  was  New-Bethlem  in 
Moorfields,  of  which  we  read  only  that 
there  were  chains,  manacles,  and  stocks. 
A  committee  appointed  to  examine  its 
condition  declared  it  to  be  so  loathsome 
and  dirty  that  it  Avas  not  fit  for  any  man 
to  enter.  In  1770,  this  mad-house  was 
opened  to  the  gaze  of  the  public  at  a  pen¬ 
ny  a  head,  like  a  cheap  menagerie !  In 
1774,  however,  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
better  regulation  of  mad-houses  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  that  it  was  sufficiently  ineffica¬ 
cious  we  discover  from  the  fact  that  thirty 
years  after.  Dr.  Haslam  states  that  luna¬ 
tics  being  supposed  under  the  influence  of 
the  moon,  were  atrociously  bound,  chained, 
and  flogged  at  particular  periods  of  the 
moon’s  age,  to  prevent  accessions  of  vio¬ 
lence! 

Now  that  fashion,  book-learning,  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  quackeries  bewilder 
all  professions,  and  all  the  excitements  of 
gambling  are  distracting  our  commerce — 
while  suspicion  watches  in  vain  to  guard 
against  hypocrisy  and  fraud,  and  all  life  is 
artificial,  Imth  in  its  pleasures  and  in  its 
graver  pursuits,  insanity  is  gaining  upon 
us  with  the  hurry  of  the  times.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  becomes  a  matter  of  vast  import¬ 
ance  to  learn  what  corresponding  im- 
rovements  in  good  sense  and  science 
ave  done  toward  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  the  most  prevalent  and  most 
miserable  of  maladies.  What  has  been 
done  for  the  better  has  been  done  very 
lately.  Perhaps  the  extreme  danger  of 
insanity  becoming  the  nile  rather  than  the 
exception,  has  at  last  awakened  alarm, 
and  compelled  the  closer  attention  of^ 


thinking  and  sound-minded  men  to  the 
subject.  It  is  horribly  instructive  to  re¬ 
view  the  curative  measures  that  were  un¬ 
til  very  recently  adopted.  Dr.  Conolly 
says  that  he  “  used  to  be  astonished  even 
seventeen  years  ago  to  see  humane 
physicians  going  round  the  wards  of 
asylums  mere  spectators  of  every 
fonn  of  distressing  coercion,  without  a 
word  of  sympathy  or  any  order  for 
its  mitigation.  Men’s  hearts  had  on  this 
subject  become  gradually  hardened.”  Re¬ 
straints  became  more  and  more  severe, 
and  torture  more  and  more  ingenious. 
Among  many  cruel  devices,  an  unsuspect¬ 
ing  patient  was  sometimes  induced  to 
walk  across  a  treacherous  floor ;  it  gave 
way,  and  the  patient  feel  into  a  bath  of 
surprise,  and  was  there  half-drowne<l  and 
half-frightened  to  death.  In  some  Conti¬ 
nental  hospitals  patients  were  chained  in 
a  well,  and  the  water  w'as  allowed  grad¬ 
ually  to  ascend  in  order  to  terrify  the  pa¬ 
tient  with  the  prospect  of  inevitable  death  ! 
The  circvilating-swing  was  a  wonder-work¬ 
ing  machine,  for  the  invention  of  w!iich 
Dr.  Cox  generously  gives  the  credit  to 
Dr.  Darwin.  This  machine  turned  the  pa¬ 
tient  about  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
times  in  a  minute.  It  lowered  the  pulse, 
produced  great  suffusion  of  the  face  and 
eyes,  and  excited  excessive  evacuations, 
often  followed  by  fainting,  and  sometimes 
by  de.ath.  Yet  this  was  recommended  in 
bad  cases  to  be  used  in  the  dark,  with  the 
addition  of  unusual  noises,  smells,  etc., 
and  that  by  a  benevolent  physician  in 
great  vogue  not  long  since.  All  this  vio¬ 
lence  was  to  subdue  mental  irritation  and 
over -action  of  that  fine  structure,  the 
marvelous  brain :  that  is  to  say,  humane 
and  scientific  men  very  lately  so  far  mis¬ 
took  the  laws  of  mind  in  relation  to  nerve, 
that  they  actually  endeavored  to  produce 
mental  repose  by  inflicting  tortures !  The 
peace  and  quiet  produced  by  the  inquisi¬ 
tor’s  boot  and  thumbscrew  were  nothing 
to  the  serenity  enjoyed  amongst  the  in¬ 
sane  when  the  treatment  was  all  torture ! 
What  was  the  end  to  be  attained  after  all  ? 
It  W'as  only  restraint.  Every  vagrant  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  limbs  was  to  be  suppressed  lest 
the  lunatic  should  inflict  injury  on  himself 
and  others — a  very  justifiable,  because  ne¬ 
cessary  proceeding.  But  it  was  rendered 
necessary  only  by  ignorance,  insufficient 
aid,  and  total  want  of  science.  The  cause 
of  the  cerebral  excitement,  the  irritation 
of  mind  and  brain,  w'as  left  out  of  thought. 
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Tlie  action  and  reaction  of  soul  and  body 
were  utterly  disregarded,  until,  as  we  have 
said,  Pinel  commenced  his  great  reforma¬ 
tion  of  mad-houses  by  setting  the  example 
at  the  Bicetre  —  treating  men  as  men. 
Soon  after  this,  the  Retreat  at  York  was 
built  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  Pinel 
at^ted  on  the  principles  of  sound  common- 
sense  when  he  introduced  “pity,  good¬ 
ness,  and  justice,”^ into  the  mad-house.  lie 
treated  mad  men  as  men  still.  The  inti¬ 
mate  connection  between  good  sense  and 
Christian  principle  is  more  evident  than 
many  suppose.  The  Friends  at  York 
proved  this  connection,  for  it  was  on 
Christian  principles  they  carried  out  the 
improved  methods  of  managing  the  in¬ 
sane.  They  did  to  others  as  they  would 
wish  to  be  done  by  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Pity,  goodness,  and  justice 
did  their  work ;  the  transition  was  al¬ 
most  miraculous ;  the  raging  demon 
was  cast  out  of  many ;  and  men,  whose 
frenzy  made  them  terrible,  sat  down 
in  peace.  Instead  .of  the  mercenary  and 
cruel  management  that  had  been  the  in¬ 
variable  rule  in  the  treatment  of  madness, 
the  voices  of  love  and  wisdom  were  heard, 
and  light  and  music  entered  with  them  to 
the  gloomiest  cell ;  sympathy  took  the 
place  of  stripes ;  faith  w’as  engaged  in  the 
work ;  the  patients  were  trusted  where 
they  could  promise ;  the  distracted  were 
diverted  from  their  griefs ;  hope  came, 
and  with  hope  rest ;  in  short,  from  this 
wise  confidence,  neatness,  order,  quiet¬ 
ness  soon  prevailed,  and  furious  madness 
was  nearly  banished  from  the  place.  It 
w'as  really  a  place  of  recovery  to  thou¬ 
sands  who  under  the  old  system  would 
have  been  condemed  to  the  cell  until  the 
grave  was  ready  for  them. 

In  Samuel  Tuke’s  admirable  account  of 
the  Retreat  at  York,  we  find  the  most 
lucid  views  and  the  most  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  insanity,  together  with  the  most 
convincing  proofs  that  the  true  economy 
of  such  an  asylum,  both  medical  and  moral, 
is  founded  on  Christian  principles  :  this  at 
least  is  our  view  of  the  matter.  As  Syd- 
nev  Smith  says  in  his  review  of  this  work, 
“'t'he  Quakers  always  seem  to  succeed  in 
.any  institution  which  they  undertake.”* 
This  is  high  praise.  But  what  is  the  secret 
of  success  in  any  undertaking  ?  Simply 
to  work  on  right  principles.  In  this  case 
good  feeling  w.as  one  with  good  aerise^ 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1814. 


that  is  to  say,  the  Quakers  did  what  they 
felt  was  right  as  Christians.  They  evinced 
more  skill  and  patience  in  their  endeavors 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  degraded, 
in  consequence  of  a  sense  of  duty  rather 
than  a  knowledge  of  science,  or  because 
their  science  was  learned  from  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  and  from  the  practice  of  the 
precepts  of  a  greater  than  Solomon.  In 
short,  the  life  of  their  success,  whether  in 
the  jail  at  Philadelphia  or  the  York  Re¬ 
treat,  was  Christian  kindness — which  is 
just  the  application  of  God’s  own  wisdom 
in  dealing  with  man.  The  most  humane 
spirit  is  the  most  mighty — that  is  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  Those  who  act  upon 
faith  in  his  word  not  only  manifest  right 
feeling  and  right  reason,  but  also  find  the 
readiest  access  to  the  human  heart  and 
understanding,  if  accessible  at  all ;  for  if 
humanity  be  recoverable,  it  must  be  recov¬ 
erable  by  the  very  spirit  that  constructed 
humanity.  As  Sydney  Smith  says:  “When 
a  madman  does  not  do  as  he  is  bid,  the 
shortest  method,  to  be  sure,  is  to  knock 
him  down.”  Yes,  but  what  is  the  readiest 
method  of  knocking  down  a  perverse  will  ? 
that  is  the  question.  If  a  man  is  not  too 
mad  to  feel  kindness,  that  will  kill  the 
evil  spirit  in  him.  And  supposing  a  man 
laboring  under  a  mistake  so  terrible  that 
he  can  not  believe  in  love,  is  he  to  be 
treated  as  if  no  human  motive  was 
ever  to  be  awakened  in  him  ?  So  rare  a 
case  we  have  not  seen,  indeed,  except  in 
perfect  idiocy  and  dementia.  Common 
madness  is  excess  of  sensibility.  There  is 
j  the  undue  prevalence  of  some  strong  hu¬ 
man  motive,  some  fear,  some  hope,  some 
love,  some  tender  desire,  oftener  unselfish 
than  otherwise,  yes,  not  unfrequently  the 
purest  benevolence,  and  the  highest  reli¬ 
gious  sentiment,  and  the  holiest  truth, 
taking  irregular  hold  upon  the  disordered 
brain,  constitute  the  peculiar  phasis  of  the 
madman’s  dream,  and  keep  him  apart 
wandering  without  aim  in  the  wilderness 
of  his  own  thoughts.  Think  of  the  ten- 
der-heaited  Cowper,  or  the  strong-souled 
Hall,  treated  with  stripes,  and  pacified 
I  with  chains ;  or  the  refined  Collins  robbed 
I  of  his  New  Testament,  and  whipped  into 
j  reason ! 

If  we  talk  to  a  somnambulist,  or  to  a 
slce|)-talker,  we  find  that  he  is  not  in  his 
I  senses ;  his  associations,  being  purely  ideal 
'  and  dreamy,  are  so  far  like  those  of  the 
I  insane.  But  we  can  whisper  in  his  ear,  or 
I  we  can  get  by  some  method  at  his  mind. 
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and  80  supply  him  with  associations  more 
and  more  in  keepinaj  with  reality,  by  work- 
in."  upon  his  affections  until  we  draw  him 
into  fellowship  with  ourselves,  and  gra- 
dually  awaken  him  to  the  realities  of  rea¬ 
son.  We  find  him,  however,  still  actuated 
by  the  common  motives  of  our  nature  in 
his  dreamy  and  deluded  state.  This  state 
larfTcly  illustrates  that  of  the  insane,  for 
mental  derangement  generally  assumes 
the  form  of  a  chronic  dream,  with  the 
powers  of  speech  and  action  remaining, 
only  under  the  dominion  of  that  dream. 
The  moody  man,  either  from  excess  of 
brain-action,  or  from  cerebral  torpidity, 
may  be  so  far  isolated  as  to  be  unable  vo¬ 
luntarily  to  keep  step  with  other  minds, 
but  he  is  still  within  reach  of  the  words 
and  actions  of  those  about  him ;  if  he  can 
still  attend,  he  can  be  influenced  through 
his  sympathies  ;  he  is  not  uncontrollable ; 
he  is  not  beyond  recovery ;  humanity  and 
kindness  can  still 

»  Unlock 

The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing 
Spell." — Milton. 

When  we  consider  that  any  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system  may  Ix'come  a  source 
of  mental  delusion,  and  that  every  faculty 
and  every  affection  may  be  involved  in 
the  hallucination,  we  can  well  imderstand 
how  infinitely  complicated  is  the  study  of 
insanity  regarded  in  relation  either  to 
metaphysics  or  to  physiology.  But  still 
there  is  a  simple  law  in  operation  ;  the  dis¬ 
ordered  miim  is  so  attentive  to  ideas,  in¬ 
duced  by  states  of  brain,  as  to  be  unable 
to  overcome  the  diffrculty  of  giving  due 
and  consecutive  attention  to  ideas  pre¬ 
sented  through  the  senses,  and  the  mind 
so  afflicted  requires  the  most  skillful  aids 
and  appliances  to  draw  it  by  degrees  from 
its  morbid  contemplation.  About  a  fifth 
of  the  cases  arise  from  disa|>pointed  affec¬ 
tion,  and  about  .an  equal  number  from  dis- 
.appointments  in  business ;  many  spring 
from  the  reckless  habits  of  a  b.ad  conscience 
fearfully  confirming  the  disturbance  of  the 
ner^’es,  many  from  constitutional  causes, 
either  inherited  or  induced  by  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  the  body.  Not  a  few  are  reduced 
to  the  most  pitiable  insanity  by  the  trouble 
.and  torment  of  endeavoring  to  reconcile 
truth  with  error,  and  by  trying  to  p(‘rsuade 
their  intellect  and  their  conscience  to  coun¬ 
tenance  their  own  conduct;  as  when  they 
try,  it  may  be,  really  to  believe  some  un¬ 
reasonable  religious  dogma  to  which  their 


I 


I 
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training,  their  station  in  society,  or  their 
|>ride  may  have  bound  them  as  with  the 
force  of  a  most  solemn  but  unconsidered 
oath.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  habit  of  thought,  more  or  less 
fixed,  that  will  not  allow  due  rejiose  to 
the  nervous  system.  Now,  it  is  manifest 
from  the  nature  of  things,  that  mere  medi¬ 
cine,  in  the  restricted  sense,  can  do  no  more 
than  mere  reasoning  in  bringing  about  the 
cure.  The  soul  can  not  be  turned  from  its 
pursuits  by  a  narcotic,  nor  will  a  cathartic 
remove  a  painful  memory.  The  condition 
of  body  may  indeed  be  rendered  more  fa¬ 
vorable  by  medicinal  assistance ;  but  in 
order  to  the  mind’s  working  aright,  it  must 
be  placed  in  a  position  so  to  work.  It  must 
have  suitable  objects  iiresented  when  able 
to  attend  to  them.  It  must  have  repo.se, 
time,  and  patience,  that  is,  all  that  kin  1- 
ness  can  furnish.  The  exciting  causes 
must  lx?  kept  out  of  the  way,  the  clash 
especially  with  other  minds  either  too 
ignorant  or  t<x)  busy  kindly  to  yield  in 
patient  firmness  to  thg  vagaries  of  unrea¬ 
son,  must,  alx)ve  all  things,  1)e  avoidetl. 
Relations  or  objects  of  affection  arc,  of 
course,  jieculiarly  apt  to  excite  the  sensi¬ 
bility  of  the  deranged  ;  and,  indwd,  they 
are  frequently  the  causes  of  pcrjx*tuating 
the  inaLady  by  their  injudicious  inteHci- 
enc*e,  and  by  attempts  to  ]X‘rsuade  the  in¬ 
sane  by  dint  of  argument  or  personal  ap- 
jx*al,  that  they  are  mad,  if  tliey  are  not 
wicked.  How  should  a  man  in  a  jtassion 
Ix}  treated?  He  must  be  left  to  cool. 
The  violent  madman  is  suffering  from  a 
prolonged  rage,  and  he  mtjst  be  jdaced 
where  his  wrath  may  expend  itself  with¬ 
out  injury  to  himself  or  others.  As 
Seneca  says :  “  Si  (juis  insaninm  insania  sic 
curavi  a'stimat,  magis  (piam  seger  insanit.” 
But  we  must  remember  that  he  is  a  suf¬ 
ferer  feeling  himself  grievously  wronged, 
and  incapable  of  jajrceiving  what  is  wrong 
in  himself.  The  mildest  form  of  insanity 
is  still  a  trouble  too  real  to  be  curetl  by 
argument. 

Over-action  of  the  mind  leads  direct¬ 
ly  to  insanity,  but  we  know  too  well 
that  it  is  not  so  much  excess  of  men¬ 
tal  labor  steadily  following  out  a  pur¬ 
pose,  either  of  ambition  or  of  homely 
usefulness,  fro»n  d.iy  to  day,  that  destroys 
the  brain  ;  it  is  worry  rather  than  weari¬ 
ness,  that  does  the  mischief.  Mere  labor, 
whether  of  mind  or  body,  is  the  natural 
preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  rest  in 
restoring  sleep.  Overwork  of  brain  may, 
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however,  produce  a  permanent  irritation,  ’ 
and  80  actin"  like  a  physical  agency,  such 
as  strong  drink,  tobacco,  or  ba<l  air,  may 
break  tlu*  natural  order  of  action,  render 
natural  fellowship  uncomfortable,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  habit  of  restlessness,  simply  because 
the  brain  has  by  inordinate  stimulation 
been  habitually  hindered  from  resting  at 
the  right  time.  God’s  law  in  nature  has 
been  neglected,  and  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  follows.  Thus,  a  mighty  mind  re¬ 
solves  not  to  allow  due  slumber  to  his  eye¬ 
lids  until  some  task  is  completed  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  some  heart-anxiety  is  also 
at  work,  so  that  silence  and  solitude  only 
bring  a  more  intense  rush  of  ideas  upon 
the  burning  brain.  The  st'nse  of  inability 
to  rest  becomes  at  length  intolerable,  and 
desperation  suggests  that  it  is  only  “  this 
mortal  coil  ”  that  is  in  the  way.  If,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  great  mind  whose  awful  exit 
lately  startled  us,  the  brain  were  predis¬ 
posed  to  fear  and  vigilance,  and  these 
morbid  feelings  tend  to  the  constant  reli¬ 
ance  on  weapons  of  defense  for  safety, 
there  is  already  a  state  of  mind  that  would 
reptilse  an  imagined  foe  at  the  expense  of 
that  foe’s  life  ;  and,  therefore,  such  a  man 
would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  his  owji  body 
the  moment  madness  suggested  that  it 
alone  was  the  impediment  to  the  needed 
rest. 

It  is  distraction  of  the  heart  that  breaks 
the  rest,  and  so  directly  conducts  to  de¬ 
rangement,  both  in  its  outrageous  and  its 
melancholy  forms.  The  man  of  dominat¬ 
ing  energy  thus  becomes  frenzied,  while 
the  gentle  soul  droops  into  a  moody 
gloom.  That  man  becomes  restless  as  an 
untamed  tiger  in  a  cage;  <//<«,  becomes 
still  and  silent  as  a  statue ;  but  in  either 
case  a  fixed  misery  sits  brooding  on  the 
chaotic  world  of  thought.  The  words  of 
one  who  experienced  the  horror,  describe 
his  own  condition  as  that  of  “  an  inex¬ 
pressible  torture  of  the  feelings,  in  which 
the  mind  was  as  if  "broken  into  fragments 
and  another,  better  known,  in  notes  plain¬ 
tive  as  those  the  wind  might  have  swept 
from  harps  hung  on  the  willows  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,  thus  describes  his  own 
melancholy : 

"  No  wounds  like  those  *  wounded  spirit  feels. 

No  cure  for  $uch,  till  God  who  makes  them, 
heals. 

To  thee  the  dayspring  and  the  blaze  of  noon, 

The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  mi>on, 

The  stars  that,  sprinkled  o’er  the  vault  of 
night, 


Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  light, 

Rhine  not,  or  undesired  or  hated  shine, 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like 
thine.”  — Cowper'g  “  Retirement." 

Truly,  therefore,  does  this  condition  de¬ 
mand  our  deepest  commiseration,  and  the 
utmost  gentleness  in  its  treatment  that 
may  be  compatible  with  safety. 

We  do  not  forget  that  pride,  more  or 
less  predominating,  is  both  the  main  cause 
predisposing  the  human  intellect  to  insan¬ 
ity,  and  also  the  chief  manifestation  of  all 
wrong-mindedness.  There  is  true  philoso¬ 
phy  in  the  poetry  of  Milton,  when  he  re¬ 
presents  it  to  be  the  acme  of  Satan’s  ait 

“To  reach 

The  organs  of  the  fancy,  and  with  them  to  forge 
Illusions, as  he  list,  phantoms  and  dreams; 

Or  if,  inspiring  venom,  he  might  taint 
Tlie  animal  spirits,  that  from  pure  blood  arise 
Like  gentle  breaths  from  river  pure,  thence 
raise 

At  least  distempered,  discontented  thoughts, 
Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 

Blown  up  with  high  conceits,  engendering 
pride.” 

Gladness  is  doubtless  often  the  mere  e.x- 
aggeration  of  those  evils  of  the  heart  of 
which  pride  is  the  mainspring.  But  how 
is  the  madness  of  pride,  or  the  pride  of 
madness,  to  be  humbled  in  any  of  us  ? 
Surely  not  by  making  slaves  of  souls  and 
bodies,  nor  by  breaking  down  the  will  by 
torments.  Are  not  tyrants  and  malefac¬ 
tors  all  akin,  and  already  iinjirisoned  in 
that  pride  and  selfishness  which  the  puii- 
ishnients  neither  of  earth  nor  hell  can  cure? 
If  the  madman’s  malady  is  mainly  that  of 
wounded  jiride,  how  then  is  it  to  be  met 
and  coiKpiered  ?  We  answer  at  once,  lie 
kind.  Pride  itself  is  unkindness  in  the  ali- 
stract ;  a  self-separation  from  the  demands 
of  kindred  livings  ;  and  to  cure  it,  there  is 
nothing  more  necessary  than  to  recover 
the  perverted  soul  to  a  true  sense  or  en¬ 
joyment  of  kith  and  kind  —  the  proper 
standing  of  a  human  s|>irit  in  relation  to 
humanity,  that  is,  to  the  whole  family  of 
mankind  as  equally  with  himself  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  God’s  love,  and  equally  susceptible 
of  weal  or  wo. 

There  is  great  practical  wisdom  in  the 
remarks  on  the  dangers  of  indulging  ima¬ 
gination  in  solitude,  which  Johnson  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Imlac.  {liasseliis,  chap. 
4:1.)  Fancy  and  Pride  reign  together 
where  Truth  does  not  preside.  “  lie  who 
has  nothing  external  that  can  divert  him, 
must  find  pleasure  in  his  own  thoughts 
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and  must  conceive  himself  wluit  he  is  not  ; 
for  who  is  pleased  with  what  he  is  f  He 
then  expatiates  in^  boundless  futurity,  and 
culls  from  all  imaginable  conditions  that 
which,  for  the  present  moment,  he  should 
most  desire,  amuses  his  desires  with  im¬ 
possible  enjoyments,  and  confers  upon  his 
pride  unattainable  dominion.^' 

Kindness  triumphs  over  pride  and  mad¬ 
ness  by  sympathetically  exciting  its  own 
spirit,  not  by  constraint,  but  by  influence, 
like  the  light,  by  the  irresistible  might  of 
its  own  gentleness.  The  instant  a  wrong- 
minded  man  can  be  brought  in  the  small¬ 
est  degree  into  sympathy  with  a  right- 
minded  man,  that  instant  the  right  mind 
gets  control  over  the  wrong  mind,  and 
that  wrong  mind  begins  to  exorcise  a  rea¬ 
sonable  self-control  the  instant  it  feels 
wrong,  which  can  only  be  through  fellow¬ 
ship  with  a  right  mind.  Reason  is  regu¬ 
lated  only  on  the  principle  of  self-respect ; 
and  from  a  feeling  that  other  wills  are  to 
be  respected,  on  the  same  grounds  that  w'e 
ourselves  deserve  respect,  for  the  capacity 
of  loving  and  enjoying  what  is  good. 
Hence,  honor  aU  men  is  the  maxim  alike 
of  sound  sense  and  holy  love ;  and  it  tells 
in  all  the  madness  of  the  world. 

These  remarks  strictly  apply  to  the 
treatment  of  insanity  ;  and  their  truth  is 
substantiated  by  the  history  bt*fore  us, 
both  of  unsuccessful  and  successful  meth¬ 
ods  of  managing  perverted  minds. 

Pinel  and  Tuke  led  the  way,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  reasonable  and  Christian 
treatment  of  madness.  But  the  system  of 
non-restraint  was  not  fully  adopted  by 
them.  It  was  attempted  by  Charles- 
worth,  but  first  carried  out  by  Gardiner 
Hill,  and  its  propriety  confirmed,  on  the 
largest  scale,  by  Conolly,  at  Ilanwell.  It 
is  to  Conolly  that  the  public  are  indebted 
for  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  demon¬ 
strate,  by  his  writings,  and  by  the  better 
works  of  a  long  and  successful  practice, 
the  great  truth,  that  even  furious  madness 
is  best  managed  by  gentle  kindness ;  and' 
that  without  this,  whatever  be  done,  the 
natural  means  of  cure  must  be  nearly  al¬ 
together  wanting.  "We  shall  not  deem  it 
te<liou3  to  go  over  the  ground  w'ith  this 
enlightened  physician,  and  see  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  old  plan  and  the  new. 
When  we  consider  what  was  the  state  of 
the  insane  in  England  so  lately  as  in  1818, 
when,  after  close  inspection,  Esquirol  re¬ 
ported  it  to  France  as  glaringly  bad; 
and  when  we  remember  what  it  was,  as 


reported  by  our  own  commissioners,  only 
seven  years  ago,  we  need  not  arguments 
to  prove  the  importance  of  discussing  the 
matter  in  the  most  public  manner.  By 
Esquirol,  our  insane  were  often  found 
naked,  or  only  protected  by  straw  from 
the  damp  pavement  on  which  they  were 
lying.  lie  saw  them  coarsely  fed,  without 
fresh  air,  without  light,  without  water  to 
allay  their  thirst,  and  chained  in  cells  or 
dens,  worse  than  those  in  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  confined  wild  beast.  The  only  re¬ 
medial  me.asures  resorted  to  were  seclu¬ 
sion,  or  fastening  to  the  wall  by  a  chain  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  baths  of  surprise,  or 
the  use  of  Darwin’s  rotatory  chair,  and  oo- 
casionjil  floggings  at  the  will  of  the  keeper. 
What  was  a  bath  of  surprise  ?  Only  an 
unexpected  plunge,  by  force  or  trick,  into 
a  pit  full  of  cold  water.  Not  thirty  years 
since,  in  certain  provincial  licensed  mad¬ 
houses,  the  patients  were  left  without  at¬ 
tendants,  without  warmth,  and  with  only 
a  few  potatoes,  given  them  now  and  then 
in  a  wooden  bowl.  In  a  large  private 
asylum  in  London,  women  were  chained 
to  their  bedsteads  naked,  even  in  the 
month  of  December.  Dirty  patients  lay 
in  their  cribs  naked  upon  the  straw  ;  and 
their  window  was  an  aperture  without 
glas«s.  There  was  no  classification,  no 
employment,  no  medical  treatment,  no 
cleanliness.  One  towel  a  week  served 
one  hundred!  and  seventy  patients;  and 
some  were  cleaned  only  with  the  mop 
and  cold  water,  even  in  the  severest 
weather.  Seventy  out  of  four  hundred 
were  incessantly  in  irons. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  disapi)earance  of  many 
patients  was  never  accounted  for.  No 
one  cared  for  them.  It  was  the  business 
of  those  who  farmed  them,  to  get  as  much 
profit  out  of  them  as  they  could.  At  the 
Old  York  Asylum,  up  to  1813,  secrecy 
was  the  protection  of  all  its  officers.  The 
physicians  concealed  their  medicines,  visit¬ 
ors  were  excluded,  and  all  the  managers 
were  ignorant,  and  utterly  without  any 
sense  of  their  duty.  Dishonesty  and  pe¬ 
culation  of  course  prevailed.  It  was  but 
consistent  with  this  state  of  things,  that 
during  the  public  inquiry  that  at  length 
was  instituted,  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  conceal  the  iniquities  of  the  place 
by  setting  it  on  fire.  In  this  way,  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  Old  Asylum  per¬ 
ished,  besides  many  of  the  patients. 

In  Bethlem,  in  1815,  womeu  were 
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chained  by  the  arm  or  the  leg  to  the  wall 
in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  allow  them  to 
stand  up  by  the  bench  fixed  to  the  wall, 
or  to  sit  on  it.  They  had  neither  stock¬ 
ings  nor  shoes,  and  their  only  covering  at 
best  was  a  blanket-gown,  without  fasten¬ 
ing.  Some  were  offensive  in  the  highest 
degree ;  and  with  those  were  associated 
others  capable  of  rational  conversation,  re¬ 
fined  and  accomplished,  with  all  their  ra¬ 
tional  powers  |>erfect,  except,  perliaps,  on 
a  single  point.  Esquirol  gives  a  picture 
of  a  man  named  Norris,  in  illustration  of 
what  he  found  at  Bethlem.  Ilis  kee}>er 
was  afraid  of  him,  and  so  he  invented  a 
torture  to  suit  the  case.  A  stout  iron 
ring  was  riveted  round  the  patient’s 
neck,  and  a  short  chain  ])assed  to  a  ring, 
ma<le  to  slide  up  and  down  an  upriglit 
iron  bar,  inserted  into  the  Mall';  a  stout 
iron  bar,  tM’o  inches  wide,  M'as  also 
inserted  round  his  body,  and  on  each  side 
of  his  arms  so  as  to  pinion  them  to  his 
body.  lie  could  not  move  a  step,  he 
could  not  lie,  except  on  his  back.  Thus 
he  lived  for  twelve  years  M'ithout  change, 
without  exercise,  without  fresh  air,  M  ith- 
out  a  sight  of  the  blue  heavens  or  the  green 
earth,  till  stars  and  fioM-ers  M’ere  unknown 
and  unremembered.  Yet  during  much  of 
this  time  he  M  as  perfectly  rational.  N  othing 
can  more  powerfully  illustrate  the  harden¬ 
ing  effect  of  fear,  custom,  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble  power,  than  the  fact  tliat  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  hospital  approved  of  this  out¬ 
rageous  violence  to  this  innocent  man. 
Even  physicians  witnessed  this  state  of 
things,  day  after  day,  for  years,  and  felt 
no  occasion  to  complain.  Does  not  such 
a  fact  justify  the  ex  tremest  jealousy  of  ad¬ 
mitting  any  pretext  for  the  use  of  me¬ 
chanical  restraints,  noM'  that  we  know  that 
they  are  not  necessary  ?  Yet  even  now, 
after  all  the  experience  of  IlanM’ell,  there 
is  a  fear  of  casting  off  fetters,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  vigilance.  Handcuffs,  and  chains, 
and  straight- waistcoats  are,  in  short,  cheap¬ 
er  than  skilled  attendants  ;  so  the  system 
of  non-restraint  is  likely  to  be  condemn¬ 
ed  by  certain  farmers  of  the  insane.  Of 
course,  iron  helps  can  only  be  advocated 
moderately.  But  if  human  hands  and  feet 
are  once  more  to  be  left  to  the  pressure 
of  chains  and  the  M’ill  of  the  keeper,  who 
shall  say  that  pity  and  kindness  will  not  be 
diy^ensed  M’ith  ? 

The  Christian  plan  of  treatment  having 
been  found  best,  why  recur  to  any  other  ? 
No  other  plan  has  succeeded ;  and  we  M’ish 


to  preserve  for  others  the  method  on 
M-hich  M’e  should  M’ish  to  be  treated  our¬ 
selves,  should  loss  of  reason  leave  us  at  the 
mercy  of  attendants  and  physicians. 

Whether  the  IlaiiM’ell  system  of  treat¬ 
ment  M'as  .adopted  from  Christian  princi¬ 
ples,  or  only  because  it  M’as  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  and  scientific,  it  is  a  fact  tluit,  being 
the  mode  commending  itself  to  good  sense, 
it  j)rovcs  also  to  be  precisely  such  as 
Christian  intelligence  M’ould  pre.scribe;  for 
the  spirit  of  true  science  is  coincident  with 
that  of  all  truth,  .and  seeing  what  is,  and 
M'hat  ought  to  be,  it  seeks  to  follow  the 
Divine  method,  and,  honestly  using  Divine 
means,  succeeds  in  a  Divine  manner. 
Hence  the  joy  and  refreshment  of  re.ading 
how  the  happy  results  of  the  non-restraint 
system  are  brought  about.  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  curing  by  kindness  — 
doing  right  in  the  gentlest  possible  man¬ 
ner.  Several  of  the  cases  recorde^l  by  Dr. 
Conolly  recall  that  teaching  case  given  in 
the  Ncm'  Testament  to  illustrate  the  love 
that  c.a.sts  out  fear.  A  poor  maniac  had 
been  bound  and  prob.ably  beaten  by  his 
friends.  They  had  good  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  him.  They  suffered  him  to  burst  his 
bonds.  He  fled  from  them,  and  preferred 
to  live  naked  amongst  the  cavern-tombs, 
torturing  himself,  and  terrifying  all  who 
approached  him,  until,  on  a  certain  day, 
one  M'ho  kncM’  him  M’ell  came  near  enough 
to  sjieak  to  him.  The  maniac  thought 
this  friend  M  as  coming  to  torment  him  ; 
but,  no  ;  the  M'ords  of  kindest  pity  fell 
upon  his  ear,  and  a  miracle  M'as  M  rought. 
That  voice  —  that  gentle  voice — had  in  it 
the  authority  of  heaven  ;  there  M  as  a  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  M’ords  then  uttered  that  bade 
the  possessing  demons,  named  Legion,  to 
go  forth  to  their  oM  n  place  M'ith  SM’ine, 
and  to  leave  the  poor  lunatic  to  be  cloth¬ 
ed,  and  sit,  in  a  right  mind,  at  Jesus’s  feet. 
This  is  our  pattern  case;  and  it  teaches  us 
to  meet  violence,  suspicion,  and  the  in¬ 
sanity  of  every  ill-temper,  by  a  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  be  afraid  to  do  good  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  though  .against  the  will  that 
M'e  M  ould  M’in,  and  even  in  spite  of  our 
OM  n  hearts. 

Nom',  take  the  case  of  a  female  patient, 
admitted  into  IlanM'ell.  (Page  36.)  She 
is  violent  and  frantic  —  she  dreads  some 
imjiending  punishment :  she  is  to  be  cut 
in  pieces  or  burned  alive  ;  and  this  for 
crimes  of  which  she  imagines  herself 
accused.  With  these  impres.«iion8,  her 
thoughts  are  bent  on  suicide,  as  an  expia- 
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tion,  or  as  a  means  of  escape  from  suffer¬ 
ing.  She  is  immediately  released  from 
every  ligature,  and  bond,  and  fetter.  She 
is  surprised  at  this  procedure  —  the  effect 
is  a  speedy  tranquillity.  But  suspicion 
still  lingers  in  the  mind.  The  patient  is 
taken  to  the  bath-room,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  has  the  comfort  of  a  warm  bath  ; 
and  she  expresses  remarkable  satisfaction. 
Now,  clean  and  comfortably  clothed,  she 
is  led  to  the  day-room,  and  offered  invit¬ 
ing  food.  All  the  simple  furniture  of  the 
table  is  better  than  in  her  miserable,  strug¬ 
gling  life  she  has  ever  known.  Her  looks 
express  the  change  that  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  her  dream,  ami  she  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  recognized  as  the  poor,  livid  wretch, 
admitted  only  an  hour  since.  The  cure 
has  commenced  ;  but  still  delusion,  an¬ 
ger,  fear,  so  occupy  her  mind,  that  the 
kindest  words  fail  to  console.  But  the  at¬ 
tendants  limit  their  interference  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  case,  and  take  care  not  to 
thwart  every  fidgetty  impulse;  and  so  the 
irritation  of  the  brain  gradually  wears  away, 
until  at  length  the  sufferer  becomes  capa¬ 
ble  of  fully  appreciating  the  kindness  that 
surrounds  her,  and  her  asylum  is  to  her  a 
blessed  place. 

Dr.  Conolly  states  that  he 

“  Has  repeatedly  known  private  patients,  re¬ 
ceived  from  some  of  the  worst  old-fashioned  es¬ 
tablishments,  reported  to  be  incurably  dirty, 
violent,  or  dangerous;  the  true  explanation  be¬ 
ing,  that  such  patients  had  been  kept  much  in 
bed,  often  in  darkness,  having  neither  a  due 
supply  of  good  food,  nor  a  proper  change  ofdres.s. 
In  these  circumstances,  they  become  fretful,  ne¬ 
gligent  of  cleanliness,  reckless  and  often  violent 
Amidst  the  wildness  of  madness,  they  are  still, 
to  a  certain  extent,  sensible  of  their  degraded 
position  ;  and  every  feeling  is  concentrated  into 
hatred  of  every  body  about  them  or  connected 
with  them.  An  officer  of  rank,  in  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  cavalry  regiment,  came  to  an  asylum  with 
which  I  was  acquainted,  from  one  in  which  a 
more  than  commonly  obstinate  attachment  to 
restraints  bad  been  maintained.  His  whole 
wardrobe  consisted  of  two  shirts,  one  night¬ 
shirt,  two  pairs  of  stockings,  one  pair  of  draw¬ 
ers,  and  the  clothes  which  he  daily  wore,  and 
which  were  old,  dirty,  and  ragged,  lie  appear¬ 
ed  surprised  when  shown  into  a  well -furnish¬ 
ed  room,  and  quite  astonished  when  he  saw  a 
comfortable  dinner  before  him,  and  when  his 
tea  was  decently  served  in  the  evening.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  been  so  negligently  cared  fur, 
almost  always  improve  when  thus  respect¬ 
fully  treated.  They  make  an  effort  to  conform 
to  the  decent  habits  of  the  house,  and  become 
civil,  and  courteous,  in  their  behavior.  The 
violent  conduct,  which  caused  them  to  be  fast- 
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cned  in  restraints,  disappears  amongst  the  com¬ 
forts  of  their  new  and  better  abode.” — Page  60. 

The  great  object. is  to  calm  the  troubletl 
spirits  of  the  insane,  and  to  this  end  every 
thing  should  be  done  regularly  and  quiet¬ 
ly,  under  tlie  suj.ervision  of  a  physician 
that  will  condescend  to  details,  and  do  all 
in  his  power  to  obtain  good-tempered  and 
active  attendants — Christian  helps,  such 
as  manifest  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — and  to 
keep  them  so.  Having  in  bis  mind  a  com¬ 
prehensive  system  of  treatment,  he  deems 
nothing  wbiclt  forms  a  part  of  j[t  beneath 
his  attention  ;  and  on  tlie  same  principle, 
that  be  would  study  to  kwp  a  consump¬ 
tive  or  an  asthmatic  patient  in  an  unirri¬ 
tating  atmosphere,  so  would  he,  while 
employing  every  projthylactic  and  cura¬ 
tive  a]»plianee,  especially  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  insane  p.atient  from  every  in¬ 
fluence  that  can  further  excite  the  brain, 
and  to  surround  him  with  such  as,  sooth¬ 
ing  both  body  and  mind,  may  favor  rest  and 
promote  recovery. 

In  nothing  is  the  value  of  medical  science 
more  manifest  than  in  the  treatment  of 
such  cases ;  and  if  our  knowledge  of  phy¬ 
siology,  in  relation  to  the  mad,  he  still  far 
below'  what  it  ought  to  he  amongst  the 
licensed  guardians  of  health,  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  greatly  deplored,  and  to  be  rem¬ 
edied  as  speedly  as  jiossihle.  The  means 
suited  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  bodi¬ 
ly  disorder  are  in  keeping  with  those  best 
fitted  to  prevent  and  ameliorate  the  mala¬ 
dies  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  a  Christian  duty 
for  every  one  who  can,  to  understand  the 
nature  of  those  means ;  but  for  a  medical 
man  to  he  ignorant  of  the  best  management 
of  so  prevalent  and  terrible  a  malady,  is  a 
proof  of  an  awful  dereliction,  for  wliich 
our  colleges  should  be  made  accountable. 
They  ought  to  demand  proofs  that  all  can¬ 
didates  for  medical  degrees  have  familiar¬ 
ized  themselves  with  the  clinical  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  most  successful  and  intelligent 
physicians  of  our  lunatic  asylums.  And 
now'  desirable  is  it  that  the  hoMer  of  a 
medical  diploma  should  he  a  man  of  i)iety 
— not  the  piety  of  a  cli<jue,  hut  of  charac¬ 
ter;  for  as  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
Christian  conduct  is  the  only  sjife  guar¬ 
antee  for  any  man.  The  calling  of  the 
physician  is  positively  a  Christian  vocation 
in  Us  very  nature,  in  so  far  as  he  is  required 
to  learn  and  to  apply  whatever  can  best  pro¬ 
mote  the  w'ell-heing  of  humanity.  The 
Great  Physician  is  his  pattern.  But  this 
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higher  asjwct  of  nie<lical  science  is  best 
seen  in  tlie  facts  connected  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  insanity.  Bodily  disease  and  i 
niental  disorder  are,  indee<i,  in  general  but 
as  interchanging  currents  ;  and  both  really 
demand  the  use  of  physical  aids  on  moral 
principles.  And  while  the  accumulated 
evidence  before  us  of  the  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  insanity,  is  a  positive  argument 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  since  it  shows 
that  the  system  of  “  pity,  goodness,  and  i 
justice” — thesyskMU  that  suppresses  anger, 
aiul  prevails,  by  comforting  and  encour¬ 
aging — is  the  right  one ;  so  also  does  the 
whole  practice  of  medicine  demonstrate 
that  the  vis  medicntrix  is  one  that  works 
best  with  gentle  or  soothing  means,  and 
by  removing  all  causes  of  irritation.  That 
these  disorders  of  body  and  mind,  which 
come  under  treatment  in  asylums  for  the 
insane,  are  mostly  due  to  mental  distress, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  means  found 
most  effectual  in  their  removal  —  such  as 
imjjroved  diet  and  lodging,  more  comfort¬ 
able  clothing,  pure  air  and  genial  tempera¬ 
ture,  cheerful  faces,  kind  and  ))atient  at¬ 
tention,  a  certain  amount  of  indulgence  to 
morbid  fancies,  and  a  djie  alternation  of 
repose  and  emjtloyinent.  As  Dr.  Conolly 
says:  “By  far  the  gre.ater  number  of 
agents  remedial  in  insanity,  gradually  in¬ 
fluence  the  mind  itself.  Asylums,  to  be 
really  instrumental  of  cure,  must  have 
gardens  of  dowers,  .agreeable  views,  con¬ 
venient  furniture,  cheerful  attendants,  and 
every  thing,  in  short,  that  may  adbrd  com¬ 
fort  and  rest,  and  soothing  engagements 
for  the  senses.” 

The  poor  often  come  to  the  asylums 
half-starved,  and  good  food  is  not  iinfre- 
quently  of  far  more  consequence  than  any 
medicine  to  them  : 

“  Among  other  patients  admitted  was  a  poor 
tailor's  wife ;  she  had  been  insane  some  months, 
apparently  from  want  of  nourishment  and  com¬ 
forts.  She  was  a  kind  of  mud  skeleton.  Look¬ 
ing  as  if  she  might  at  any  moment  drop  down 
and  die,  she  still  danced  and  sung,  and  ran  to 
and  fro,  and  tore  her  clothes  and  all  ordinary 
bedding  to  rags.  We  had  just  begun  to  meet 
these  difficulties,  without  restraints,  and  she  was 
indulged  in  some  of  her  harmless  fancies ;  sup¬ 
plied,  among  other  things,  with  useless  rem¬ 
nants,  that  she  might  amuse  herself  with  tear¬ 
ing  them  into  shreds.  Good  food  was  given 
her  and  porter.  She  became  stouter,  and  she 
became  calmer ;  and  soon  she  employed  herself 
in  making  dresses  instead  of  tearing  them.  Thus 
a  happy  recovery  was  commencing,  when  her 
poor  husband  came  to  see  her.  The  sight  of 


him,  h^lf-stnrved  and  half-clothed,  distressed 
her,  and  c.aiised  a  temporary  relapse.  She  be- 
canie  depress*'*!,  wept  bitterly,  and  latnented 
that  her  husband  Could  nut  come  into  Han  well.” 
— P.  115. 

*•  When  niy  first  attempts  to  convey  clinical 
instruction  in  the  asylum  were  made,  u  remark¬ 
ably  fine-looking  young  woman  (act.  20)  was 
bmught  in,  weai  ing  a  stait  -  waistcoat  very 
tightly  put  on.  Her  face  was  flushed  ;  her  eyes 
were  aninnited  ;  she  wa.s  extremely  noisy  ana 
excited ;  talked  loudly,  and  frequently  sung, 
but  was  very  irascible  with  every  body  who 
came  near  her.  It  was  observed  that  l>oth  the 
wrists  and  ankles  of  th's  young  person  were 
ulcerated,  as  if  by  having  worn  iron  handcuffs 
and  leg-locks.  The  strait-vv’aistcoat  was  taken 
off,  and  the  patient  being  put  into  a  warm-bath, 
cea.«ed  to  be  angry,  and  expressed  her  sense  of 
relief  in  the  livelie.st  terms.  The  treatment  of 
bodily  di-sorder  by  gentle  medicines,  combined 
with  rest,  tranquillity,  and  the  general  kindness 
of  those  about  tier,  soon  restored  her  to  perfect 
health.  The  mere  discontinuance  of  the  re¬ 
straints,  and  the  friendly  reception  given  to 
her  on  admission,  had  a  striking  effect ;  in  two 
days  she  was  introduced  to  the  matron’s  room 
to  do  some  needlework.  On  the  third  day  she 
was  considerably  excited,  disposed  to  laugh 
loudly  and  long;  but  influenced  by  quiet 
words,  and  perfectly  good  tempered.  She  com¬ 
plained  of  those  infernal  fetters  she  hud  worn 
day  and  night  for  three  weeks.  She  rapidly 
and  entirely  recovered.  No  doubt  could  exist 
in  the  minds  of  observers  of  this  ca.se,  that 
many  such,  neglected  in  many  miserable  asy¬ 
lums,  passed  on  to  chronic  and  incurable  stages.” 
— P.  118. 

Another  young  tnarrictl  woman,  (mt.  25,) 
whose  malady  resulted  from  nursing  and 
semi-starvation,  was  brought  in,  tied  up  in 
comjilieated  restraints,  although  literally 
too  feeble  to  stand.  Her  wrists  and  ankles 
were  ulcerated,  and  her  toes  in  a  state  of 
mortification.  Good  food,  wine,  liberty, 
fresh  air,  and  the  sense  of  having  kind 
people  about  her,  wrought  wonderful  ef¬ 
fects.  She  soon  Iwcame  healthy  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  She  had  a  distinct  recollection 
of  all  the  events  of  her  illnc8.s,  and  de¬ 
scribed  her  sufferings  from  the  strait- 
waistcoat  by  day  and  the  iron  handcuffs 
by  night,  when  both  hands  and  feet  were 
fastened  to  the  bedstead.  We  might  ac- 
cumnlatc  instances  equally  striking  of  the 
immediate  good  eftects  of  the  non-restraint 
system,  but  since  the  Hanwell  reports  and 
the  lucid  ap^ieals  of  Dr.  Conolly  to  the 
public  mind,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do 
more  by  way  of  demonstrating  the  value 
of  that  system  than  to  point  attention  to 
I  the  results. 

1  The  evening  parties  cf  the  insane  at 
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Han  well  are  merely  proofs  of  the  necessity 
of  harmless  enjoyment  as  a  means  of  ani- 
matinj?  the  mind,  even  under  the  most  un¬ 
favorable  circumstances,  to  self-control 
and  good  feeling.  There  even  the  violent 
restrain  themselves  for  the  occasion,  the 
convalescent  wear  an  expression  of  serene 
satisfaction,  and  smiles  play  like  sunshine 
on  the  face  of  the  melancholic,  and  the 
attendants  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 
And  all  this  is  attained  at  the  cost  of  a 
little  decoration  and  a  few  extra  devices 
for  the  encouragement  of-  those  M’ho  have 
taste  for  fruit  and  flowers,  music,  dancing, 
tea,  toast,  and  innocent  good-fellowship  ; 
and  who  is  so  mad  as  to  have  no  taste  for 
any  of  these  things,  at  least  by  sympathy 
with  those  who  can  enjoy  them  ? 

Any  one  with  a  sensible  heart,  who  has 
ever  visited  a  lunatic  asylum,  w-ill  feel  the 
force  of  Mrs.  Opie’s  exclamation  on  seeing 
a  patiet  there  :  “  What  a  world  of  wo  is 
written  on  that  face  !”  Yes,  misery — the 
slow  fire  of  a  smothered  wrath — is  the 
prevailing  possession  of  the  insane.  Whe¬ 
ther  arising  from  the  perversions  of  a  self¬ 
ish  will,  or  a  sense  of  actual  wrong,  or 
from  the  misunderstandings  of  vanity  and 
a  love  that  seeks  only  to  be  loved  for  the 
sake  of  self  —  the  most  selfish  form  of  all 
derangement — still  the  condition  is  the 
same  ;  it  is  the  madne.s8  of  misery — a  ner¬ 
vous  system  that  can  not  rest — a  heart 
knowing  no  peace,  because  without  faith 
in  true  principles,  and  finding  no  bosom  on 
which  to  repose,  and  no  peaceful  engage¬ 
ment  either  of  the  .affections  or  the  facul¬ 
ties — a  soul  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 
What  an  object  of  compassion  is  a  human 
l)eing  without  confidence  either  in  God  or 
m.an !  It  is  but  a  fuller  development  of 
Avhat  is  common  to  our  nature ;  and  yet 
ibis  nature  is  the  object  of  Divine  law  ; 
and  this  insane,  unsati8fie<l,  restless  soul  is 
the  very  being  to  whom  the  evangelic 
message  is  addressed  and  adapted : 

“  Vcr4  scire  cst  per  causas  scire.” 

Truly  the  seed  of  insanity,  the  vit.al 
principle  of  “  unreason  and  unrest,”  is 
never  to  be  dislodged  from  humanity  by 
dint  of  medical  skill,  nor  by  educ.ation  as 
a  mere  system  of  mnemonics.  The  ra- 
idly  growing  necessity  of  more  mad- 
ouses  will  not  be  stopped  till  those 
very  principles  which  alone  have  been 
known  to  cure  insanity  are  brought  into 
full  action  upon  society  so  as  to  pre¬ 


vent  it.  “  Pity,  goodness,  justice,”  cure 
insanity  in  the  hands  of  Pinel,  Tuke, 
and  Conolly,  by  furnishing  what  the  poor 
l)ody  and  soul  need ;  and  when  these 
Christian  virtues  work  their  way  into  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  our  toiling  myriads, 
the  spread  of  insanity  will  cease,  and  not 
till  then : 

“  If  all  people  were  as  careful  not  to  provoke 
their  fellow-creatures  to  wrath  as  the  offlcer.s  of 
good  asylums  are;  were  as  indulgent  to  faults, 
and  as  accustomed  to  encourage  and  aid  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  selfcontrol  and  improvement ;  and  if, 
which  can  not  be,  the  sane  were  as  much  pre¬ 
served  as  the  insane  in  their  retreat,  from  want 
and  gnawing  care — the  world  without  the  wails 
of  such  place.s  would  far  more  abound  in  happi¬ 
ness,  and  far  le.ss  in  the  causes  by  which  so 
many  distracted  minds  are  driven  within  them 
for  shelter  and  relief.” — P.  156. 

But  we  must  look  higher  for  those 
means  and  motives  which  will  enable  men 
to  bear  with  one  another  in  the  clash  and 
struggle  of  their  competing  worldly  inter¬ 
ests  and  passions.  It  is  in  the  very  nature 
of  human  activity  to  aggravate  all  the  evils 
to  which  humanity  is  liable  when  lefl  to 
work  its  own  way.  Unless  curbed  by 
the  restraints  of  a  faith  that  not  only  teaches 
a  man  his  duty, but  by  affording  the  highest 
motive,  enables  him  to  do  it  in  the  best 
m.anner,  the  more  intense  the  intellectual 
effort,  and  the  more  commanding  the  com¬ 
merce,  the  vaster  will  be  the  derange¬ 
ments  of  society.  Labor  will  be  under¬ 
taken  only  to  find  means  for  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  lust,  and  ingenuity  be  exerted 
only  to  delude.  So  that,  after  all,  it  re¬ 
mains  with  the  men  who  hold  the  secret 
of  renovating  society  by  Divine  truth  as  a 
practical  thing,  to  exhibit  by  all  means  the 
vitalizing  power  of  that  truth  as  the  only 
energy  that  can  prevent  all  other  influ¬ 
ences  from  so  acting  upon  man  as  to  ren¬ 
der  his  madness  and  his  misery  not  only 
inevitable,  but  extensive  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  growth  of  his  ability  to 
think  and  act. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Conolly  on  educa¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  in¬ 
sanity,  are  esi»ecially  valuable  as  coming 
from  so  experienceii,  practical,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  a  physician: 

“Very  little  consideration  is  required  to  show 
that  in  the  management  of  children  of  tender 
years,  many  customs  prevail  which  directly 
tend  to  irritate  and  spoil  the  growing  brain. 
The  system  of  mental  and  physical  training 
generally  adopted  for  children  and  youth  is  so 
far  from  being  adapted  to  secure  a  sound  mind 
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in  a  sound  body  as  to  be  little  better  than  a  { 
satire  on  the  common' sense  of  mankind.  From 
the  very  beginning,  nothing  is  so  conspicuous 
as  a  steady  disregard  of  physiological  prin¬ 
ciples.” 

Those  institutions  in  which  congenital 
defect  and  imbecility  are  clearly  recog-  j 
nized  and  systematically  trained,  afford  us 
hints  of  practical  importance  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  all  young  minds.  In  those  ! 
schools,  the  character  of  each  pupil  receives 
serious  preliminary  inquiry  ;  qualities 
which  apjtear  naturally  defective  are  not 
forced ;  taculties  congenitally  feeble  are,  if 
possible,  strengthened,  but  never  stimulat¬ 
ed  to  diseased  exertion ;  the  moral  quali¬ 
ties  claim  especial  consideration  ;  what  is 
faulty  is  soon  a.ssociated  with  a  certain 
shame  and  sorrow  ;  what  is  good  receives 
generous  encouragement;  and  while  the 
intellect  is  traine<5,  the  affections  are  ten¬ 
derly  cultivated.  There  are  juvenile  vic¬ 
tims,  not  a  few,  who  with  faculties  un¬ 
equally  developed,  but  yet  not  so  marked 
with  malady  as  to  bi*  preserved  from  or¬ 
dinary  modes  of  education,  are  thrown  into 
a  crowd  where  they  are  unfitted  to  com¬ 
pete —  trampled  on  and  put  aside.  For  | 
many  of  these  it  would  have  been  a  happy 
circumstance  if  they  had  been  educated  in  i 
institutions  where  alone  the  common  prin- 1 
ciples  of  physiology  are  applied  to  the  de- 1 
velojiment  of  the  understanding  and  the  1 
control  of  the  feelings.  Many  a  wayward  i 
temjK'r,  inherited  from  half-msane  ances¬ 
tors,  might  be  thus  soothed  and  regu¬ 
lated,  and  many  a  young  i)er8on  saved 
years  of  useless  efforts,  of  errors,  and 
vices.  Attempts  to  amend  these  inherit¬ 
ed  or  acquired  faults  by  severities  are  never 
sucwssful.  Fnlimited  indulgence  is  etpially 
fatal.  Ordinary  education,  jmrsued  with 
no  higher  views  than  the  acquisition  of 
fortune  and  station,  has  no  salutary  re¬ 
sults. 

All  who  have  peculiar  opiiortunities  of 
ascertaining  the  mental  habits  of  insane 
persons  of  the  educated  classes,  well  know 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  their  previous 
studies  and  pursuits  h:ive  been  superficial 
and  desultory,  and  often  frivolous;  the 
condition  of  the  female  mind  esjiecially  is 
too  often  more  deplorable  still.  Not  only 
is  it  most  rare  to  find  them  familiar  with 
the  best  authors  of  their  own  country,  but 
most  common  to  find  that  they  have  never 
read  a  really  good  author,  and  that  the  few 
accomplishments  they  possess  have  been 


taught  for  display  in  society,  and  not  for  so¬ 
lace  in  quieter  hours.  But  there  is  a  frequent 
perversion  of  intellectual  exercise  more 
fatal  than  its  omission,  and  which  fills  our 
a.syluni8  with  lady-patients,  terrified  by 
metaphysical  translations  and  bewildered 
by  religious  romances,  and  who  have  lost 
all  custom  of  healthful  evertion  of  body  or 
mind,  all  love  of  natural  objects,  all  inter¬ 
est  in  things  most  largely  influencing  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  A  large  portion  of 
the  moral  treatment  resorted  to  in 
asylums  consists  in  discouragement  of 
the  evil  habits  of  mind  into  which  such 
frivolous  and  unhappy  beings  have  fallen. 
Exercise  in  the  open  air,  customary  and 
I  general  activity,  regular  hours,  a  moder¬ 
ate  attention  to  music  and  other  such 
excitement,  protection  from  fanatical  ex- 
'  hortations,  and  the  substitution  of  sensible 
!  books  for  the  worthless  tracts  and  volumes 
!  with  which  well-meaning  friends  have 
I  generally  loaded  their  boxes,  and  which 
J  are  henceforth  locked  up  as  so  much  men- 
I  tal  poison.  The  same  kind  of  care  might 
in  many  ca.sea  have  pre.served  from  de- 
I  rangement.  (P.  161.)  We  could  wish 
that  the  Doctor  had  named  a  few  of  the 
pernicious  tracts  and  volumes  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  those  concerned  ;  and  it  would  not 
have  been  uninstructive  had  he  informed 
us  whether  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of 
I  Ian  well  Asylum  had  ever  read  tracts  of 
any  kind.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  ex¬ 
tends,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
absence  of  all  truly  religious  instruction 
has  been  a  marked  antecedent  of  insanity 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  Bibles  and 
prayer-books  are  no  mean  helps  in  con¬ 
firming  convalescents  .at  Hanwell,  and 
preventing  relapses;  and  it  is  certain  that 
many  are  daily  sustained  by  religious 
truth  who  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
plan  of  salvation  would  have  sunk  into 
the  darkest  madne.ss  under  the  weight  of 
trouble  and  the  sense  of  guilt.  Dr.  Con- 
olly  expresses  his  jiain  ami  surprise  that  so 
little  interest  is  taken  in  education  as  a 
means  of  preventing  insanity,  and  in  this 
we  thoroughly  sympathize  with  him.  lie 
mentions,  with  especi.al  approval,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works  .as  useful  heljis  to  those  who 
would  carry  out  physical  and  moral  train¬ 
ing  together  :  Dr.  Andrew  Combe’s  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Phijsiology,  Dr.  South  wood 
Smith’s  Philosophy  of  Health,,  Mr. 
Charles  Bray’s  work  on  the  Education  of 
the  E'etlings,  and  a  small  volume  on 
Man's  Power  over  Himself  to  Prevent  or 
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Control  Insanity,  by  the  Rev.  John  Bar- 
low. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  in  her  wise  work  on  the 
Kducation  of  C/uiracter,  gives  us  an  in¬ 
structive  passage  in  relation  to  this  8ul>- 
jeet,  (p.  20.)  Slie  informs  us  tliat  she  ha<l 
been  asking  a  (jnestion  of  tiie  physician  of 
a  lunatic  a.syluin  in  Lancashire,  relative  to 
the  popular  idea  that  ^dteil  minds  are 
more  likely  to  be  deranged  than  those  of 
more  simple  structure ;  his  answer  was : 
“  We  find  that  our  patients,  considered  as 
a  whole,  are  not  strictly  speaking  superior 
in  their  mental  endowments,  nor  yet  infe¬ 
rior.  The  largest  pro^Mirtion  of  them  are 
persons  in  whom  no  just  b.alance  e.vists; 
jiersons  in  whose  character  one  or  more 
faculty  or  tendency  has  overweighed  the 
others,  so  that  the  whole  being  may  be 
said  to  have  been  disproportioned  and 
distorted  by  the  exaggeration  of  some 
powers  to  the  injury  or  overthrow  of 
others.”  “  That,”  he  added,  “  would  be 
the  best  educ.ation,  and  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ing  to  mankind,  wliich  should  bring  early 
into  constJint  exercise  and  use  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  faculties  of  the  entire  being.”  We 
take  this  to  mean  that  the  human  brain  is 
in  the  best  condition  for  the  improvement 
both  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart  when 
engaged  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
(LkI’s  works  in  creation,  providence,  and 
grace,  since  these  are  in  fact  divinely 
adapted  to  all  the  fiwulties  of  man.  That 
is  the  only  safe  education  which  shall 
unite  the  development  of  intellect  with 
the  happy  engagement  of  our  affections, 
and  gradually  tit  us  to  fulfill  our  duties, 
relatively,  80ci.ally,  civilly,  and  religiously. 
Whatever,  either  physically  or  morally, 
puts  us  out  of  keeping  with  those  duties, 
puts  our  reason  as  well  as  our  happiness 
m  jeopardy :  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
the  two  tables,  .are  written  alike  for  our 
observance  by  the  finger  of  Him  without 
whom  w’as  not  any  thing  made  that  was 
made. 


The  subject  is  one  on  which  we  might 
delight  to  enlarge,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  indicate  its  interest  and  import¬ 
ance.  Dr.  Conolly’s  able  work  we  com¬ 
mend  to  those  who  have  reason  to  seek 
further  information  on  the  matter.  They 
will  there  see  th.at  the  great  me<licine  for 
the  in>iane  is  separation  from  the  circum- 
.stances  in  which  the  insanity  arose.  They 
will  see  the  salutary  influence  of  patience 
and  gentleness,  and  the  good  of  amusement 
as  well  as  of  work.  They  will  si*e  that 
.as  in  children,  so  in  all  weak,  wayward, 
or  |K;rverfed  minds,  encouragement  to  the 
slightest  indication  of  good  feeling  is  the 
secret  of  successful  advancement  to  the 
highest  well-being,  while  anger  and  dis- 
cour.agement  necessarily  confirm  what  is 
evil,  and  by  lea<ling  to  despair  may 
freeze  the  very  fountain  of  life.  Wis- 
«lom,  indeed,  rej)roves  sharply,  but  it 
also  cheerfully  sets  to  work  to  im¬ 
prove  ;  because  it  has  good  principles  it 
has  good  hopes,  anil  is  confident  th.at  .all 
impediments  shall  In;  removed,  and  abuses 
conquered,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  u  ill 
to  the  obedience  of  Divine  order  and  law, 
which  being  followed,  shall  be  found  so 
productive  of  jieace  and  joy,  that  to  de¬ 
part  therefrom  shall  be  the  only  dread. 
Without  this  wisdom  a  man  can  neither 
control  himself  nor  others,  but  losing  his 
own  calmness,  he  becomes  liable  to  Ik;  in¬ 
fected  by  the  m.ani.acal  contagion  of  any 
ill-temper  with  which  he  comes  in  contact. 
The  whole  subject  is  in  truth  but  a  j»roof 
that  He  who  gave  tis  otir  religion  under¬ 
stood  what  is  in  man,  for  the  religion  and 
the  morality  of  the  Xew  Testament  are  so 
completely  in  keeping  with  the  jdiysiolo- 
gv  of  our  minds  and  bodies,  that  the  true 
])iiysician  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  true  servant  of  Christ.  The 
grand  moral  of  the  matter  in  relation  to 
all  our  maladies  of  mind  and  body,  is  the 
universal  .applicability  of  the  law  of  kind¬ 
ness,  and  the  use  of  truth  in  love. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  CROMWELL’S  LIFE.* 


In*  one  of  those  stately  old  folio  histo¬ 
ries  in  which  our  forefathers  wrote  the 
chronicles  of  our  country  a  century  back, 
it  was  the  wont  of  our  dear  old  nurse  to 
permit  us  to  look^  when  the  rare  occasion 
came  round  on  which  we  had  behaved 
somewhat  better  than  usual.  liut  we  re¬ 
member,  as  we  looked  at  the  full-length 
portraits  of  the  kings — and  from  those 
iiill-length  portraits  derived  a  better  idea 
of  the  men,  sometimes,  than  from  the 
pages  of  the  letter-press — midway  down 
the  book  we  came  to  a  likeness  that  puz- 
ried  us.  It  stood  opposite  the  page  head¬ 
ed,  “  Interregnum  —  Commonwealth.  ” 
Yes,  there  Btoo«l  a  rough,  robust  being, 
without  a  crown,  and  yet  with  a  most 
ominous  hat  u|)on  his  head ;  a  broad- 
brimmed  and  steeple-crown,  like  that  we 
had  seen  on  the  head  of  witches  ;  and  we 
could  not  but  say  to  our  old  nurse :  What 
does  he  here  ?  Our  old  nurse  was  a 
woman,  therefore  a  Koyalist  and  Conser¬ 
vative.  Moreover,  she  was  very  old,  and 
her  memory  touched  the  generation  which 
had  heard  Cromwell  talked  of.  From  her 
we  gathered  that  the  reason  why  this 
broad-liJitted  character  stood  there,  was 
because  he  was  an  excee<lingly  bad-be¬ 
haved  character,  and  would  on  no  account 
be  induced  to  take  his  hat  off,  even  before 
his  King.  We  tried  to  make  it  out.  The 
story  was  very  dark  to  us.  The  son  of 
our  nurse  was  a  noble  being.  How  noble 
it  has  only  recently  come  to  our  aj)prehen- 
sion  to  know ;  and  when  to  him  we  used 
to  say.  Why  does  he  stand  there  with 
only  a  hat  on  ?  why  has  every  body  else 
a  crown,  and  he  no  crown  ?  then  he 
would  tell  us  that  he  believed  that  there 
was  more  in  his  head  beneath  a  hat  than 
beneath  anv  of  the  other  kings  who  wore 
a  crown.  Thus  our  historical  apprehen¬ 
sions  were  confused,  as  many  wiser  heads 
h.ave  been.  And  even  from  our  very  ear- 
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liest  days  we  stumbled  and  became  per¬ 
plexed  over  the  two  theories  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  character. 

And  yet  do  we  find  it  now  a  less  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  to  bring  before  our  readers 
with  some  vividness  that  strange  and 
surely  wraith-like  form  of  robust,  yet  mys¬ 
terious,  majesty,  which  rises  to  our  vision 
in  the  later  twilight  of  English  story? 
Like  the  patron-saint  of  England,  St. 
George  of  Cappadocia — he  of  the  dragon 
—  Cromwell  seems  a  strangely  mythic 
character.  In  an  age  when  real  kings 
were  dying  or  de.ad,  and  sham  kings  were 
flying  from  their  own  weakness  bene.ath  the 
outspread  shadowy  wings  of  right  Divine; 
when  out  of  the  sea  and  scenery  of  confu¬ 
sion  beasts  rose  and  reigned,  seven-headed 
hydras,  and  seven-homed;  when  every 
man  sought  to  do  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes ;  when  the  prisons  were  full 
of  victims ;  when  the  churches  were  full 
of  mummeries ;  there  rose  a  wraith,  unex- 
|K!cted,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  nation,  almost  of  the  world,  and  said : 
What,  then,  do  you  think  of  me  ?  That 
quaint,  broad-hatted  majesty  of  our  old 
Iblio  histories  was,  without  a  doubt,  the 
Pathfinder  of  his  nation  in  that  age. 
“  Pray,  Mr.  Hampden,”  said  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  when  Cromwell  had  been 
speaking  rather  more  forcibly  than  usual, 
“  who  is  that  sloven  who  spoke  just  now  ; 
for  I  see  he  is  on  onr  side,  oy  his  8{H;aking 
so  warmly.”  “That  sloven  whom  you 
see  before  you,  and  hath  no  ornament  in 
his  speech — that  sloven,  I  say,  if  we  should 
ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  King, 
which  God  forbid,  that  sloven  I  say  M  ill 
be,  in  that  case,  the  greatest  man  in  Eng¬ 
land.”  Yes,  he  Mas  a  true  Pathfinder. 
He  had  a  gift  of  simplicity  as  great  as 
that  finest  creation  of  the  great  American 
novelist,  and  an  insight  of  wonderful 
poM'er ;  as  one  set  doM  n  in  the  depth  of  a 
M  ilderness  where  there  seems  to  be  no 
M’ay,  and  is  able  to  detect  the  thin  faint 
trail,  and  to  detect  the  burning  eyes  of  the 
savage  where  no  life  seemed  to  rustle  be¬ 
neath  the  tree.  This  M'as  his  gift :  pre- 
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science  beyond  the  lot  of  mortals.  This,  I 
like  the  scabbard  of  the  good  sword  Ex-  i 
calibnr,  was  more  to  him  than  the  sword  ' 
itself ;  its  hilt  was  armed  with  eyes.  I 

Vain  the  em[>loyment  is  to  ask,  Is  this  ' 
man  great  ?  and  vain  to  contest  his  sove- 1 
reignty  and  his  grandeur.  Very  vain.  I 
You  say,  indeed.  What  do  you  here,  I 
farmer  that  you  are — w’h.at  do  you  here  ?  j 
Just  so  w’hen  once  as  we  climbed  old  llel- 1 
vellyn,  when  we  had  reached  the  hight  of  I 
its  three  thousand  feet,  we  found  ourselves  ^ 
amidst  a  sanhedrim  of  crows  and  choughs  ! 
— a  sublime  counsel  of  ravens — and  they  ' 
s.aid  to  the  old  hill,  Art  thou  larger  than  ' 
we  ?  See,  we  perch  upon  thee,  and  peck 
on  thee.  Why  art  thou  here  ?  Sub-  ' 
limely  laughed  the  thunderous  old  fellow  j 
till  the  lightning-scathed  crags  in  his  sides  ' 
echoed  again.  And  said  he.  Let  it  suffice :  ' 
I  am  here.  It  is  the  same  with  Oliver.  • 
He  rises  in  the  English  story  like  a  Ilel- 1 
vellyn  or  a  sublime  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  I 
says,  lam  here..  ! 

>Ve  are  minded  to  devote  a  few  pages  ! 
to  the  consideration  of  a  name  now  not  | 
only  well  known,  but  revered ;  for  the  I 
uncomfortable  clergymen  who  have  been  ■ 
so  sorely  vexed  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Bicentenarian  year  have  howled  and 
d.anced  with  most  frantic  gesticulations  ; 
round  the  bones  of  the  dead  giant.  A  ' 
Mr.  Clifford,  a  clergyman  of  Bristol,  has  j 
been  guiltv  of  the  following  indecent  ex-  j 
posure  of  his  ignorance,  and  actually 
prints  it  in  a  jiamphlet :  ! 

“  Now  I  do  not  he.^itate  to  affirm  that,  to  ^ 
mak**  an  eminent  saint  of  this  tyrant  and  hypo¬ 
crite  is  a  disgrace  to  religion.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
hisses.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  those  h'sses.  If  ever 
man  deserved  to  ba  hisse J  it  is  Cromwell.  (Re-  ! 
newed  hisses  and  cheers.)  Yes,  I  repeat  it  is  a  ; 
disgrace  to  religion !  and  to  elevate  Cromwell  as  ; 
an  eminent  saint,  in  connection  with  the  Bicen-  | 
ten.ary,  is  to  turn  the  whole  nffiir  into  ridicule,  j 
(Hisses  and  cheers.)  You  may  hiss  Cromwell  to  ; 
your  heart’s  content,  (laughter ;)  hut  it  is  a  fact  | 
that  the  Congregational  Union  have  adopted  I 
Mr.  Miall  and  the  Liberation  Society,  and  they  ‘ 
most  abide  the  consequences.  Mr.  Miall  affirms :  | 
‘The  man,  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  an  earnest  and  i 
devout  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,’  {XoneonformUt^  j 
February  12ih,  p  142.)  And  I  say  it  is  a  dis  j 
grace  to  religion  to  speak  thus  of  the  murderer  j 
of  his  King.  (R-ne  wed  interruption.)” 

The  man  must  have  been  in  a  most  un¬ 
comfortable  state  of  warmth  while  deliv¬ 
ering  his  lecture.*  We  heartily  commend  i 

•  The  Biceolenary,  the  Liberation  Society,  attd  j 
to  what  do  its  Principles  Tend  f  A  Lecture  deliv-  I 
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it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  spirit  in  which  certain  cler¬ 
gymen  conduct  the  controversy.  Mr. 
Clifford’s  lecture  is  full  of  every  variety  of 
folly ;  and  when  he  foams  or  when  he  ful¬ 
minates,  he  is  equally  funny  from  ludi¬ 
crous  mistake.  He  runs  the  diapason  of 

f>assion  through  every  variety  of  malice, 
mtred,  and  uncharitableness,  exhibiting 
ignorance  in  some  pages,  as  when  he  de¬ 
scribes  how  Mr.  Edioard  Miall,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Baptist,  was  ]x*rmitted  »o  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  the 
year  of  the  Bicentenary.  Are  there  two 
Uichards  in  the  field  ?  W e  have  not 
heard  of  the  baptism  of  our  friend  Ed¬ 
ward  Miall,  .albeit  Mr.  Clifford  will  have 
it,  a  few^  pages  further  on,  that  Mr.  Miall 
.and  Jdr.  Spurgeon  are  two  sturdy  Baj)- 
tists.  !Mr.  Clifford  has  read  history  in  the 
same  way.  He  chooses  to  ))erorate : 

“  Ged  bless  our  good  old  Church  of  Englaml. 
And  while  the  Liberation  Dissenters  shout  .aloud 
for  ‘  Cromwell,  the  King  of  the  Independents,’ 
let  us  shout  louder  and  louder  still,  ‘  God  bles.H 
Victoria,  the  beloved  Queen  of  England  I  God 
bless  our  time  honored  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State !’  (Loud  and  continued  cheers,  with  a 
few  gentle  hissea)” 

It  is  vain  to  say  to  such  men  as  this 
man,  to  the  Dissenters  and  Independents 
is  mainly  owing  that  Constitution  which 
gives  us  our  btdoved  Queen.  They  mainly 
aided  in  sending  the  last  of  the  Sttiarts 
alxmt  his  business.  Funny  man!  But 
we  are  not  responsible  for  the  way  in 
which  he  reads  history.  At  one  time  he 
whines  like  a  Nonjuror,  at  another  he  roars 
like  a  Hanoverian  ;  and,  whining  or  roar¬ 
ing,  he  is  alike  foolish,  and  the  laughter  of 
his  audience  proclaims  him  funny.  31  r. 
Clifibrd’s  lecture  is  only  worthy  of  what 
he  will  assuredly  receive — contempt.  Mr. 
Lathbury’s  of  course  is  of  another  charac¬ 
ter.  He  writes  like  a  gentleman,  a  clergy¬ 
man,  and  a  scholar.  His  nonjuring  ta.stes 
indeed  would,  of  course,  incline  him  to 
the  verdict  he  gives  of  the  duty  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  kings,  however  great  their  o|>- 
pression  and  tyranny.  AVe  believe  it  is 
imjwssible  to  defend  the  Bevolution  of 
William,  and  to  call  that  of  which  Crom- 
M-ell  was  chief,  a  Rebellion. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  born  in  the  neigh- 

ered  at  tbe  Broadinead  Rooms,  Bristol;  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  Sunderland.  Bj  the  Rev.  J.  B.  ClifTurd, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mattliew'a,  Kingsdowu, 
Briatul.  London :  Wen  helm. 
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borliood  where  he  ppent  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  his  days—  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
in  the  town  of  Huntingdon.  On  twenty- 
fifth  April,  1599,  Oliver,  as  we  shall  find, 
Iwcame  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but 
we  must  not  suppose  that  his  birth  and 
relationship  were  removed  from  the  power¬ 
ful  and  influenti.al  middle-class  of  that 
neighborhood  and  age.  He  was  by  ances¬ 
try  connected  with  that  Cromwell  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Henrv  VIH.,  struck  down  the 
monastic  rule  of  this  country.  Cromwell, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  family  securely,  and  our  Oliver  gave 
to  it  an  immortal  name. 

In  the  region  of  the  Fens,  then,  our 
hmglish  hero  was  reared ;  a  quiet,  pic¬ 
turesque  region,  far  removed  from  any  lAjld 
or  exciting  scenery.  There,  now  as  then, 
the  quiet  w’aters  of  the  winding  Ouse 
pursue  their  way  amidst  sedgy  banks  and 
stunted  poplars  and  willows  ;  amidst  fields 
not  so  well  drained  then  as  now,  and 
amidst  scenes  farther  removed  than  now 
they  seem  from  the  noise  of  the  great 
world.  There  the  mystery  of  life  fell 
upon  him  ;  and  in  rambles  about  Godman- 
chester,  and  Houghton,  and  Warbois,  and 
the  I’^pper  and  Lower  llemingfords — all 
of  them  at  that  time  having  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  witch-haunted,  and  there¬ 
fore  under  the  atrocious  visitation  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Hopkins  —  there,  in  these  spots, 
Oliver  found  his  sport-places  and  play¬ 
grounds,  and  there,  no  doubt,  his  young 
mind  was  haunted  by  strange  dreams. 
We  need  not  keep  the  reader  with  narra¬ 
tions  how  he  was  saved  from  drowning  by 
one  who  wished  afterwards  that  !>e  had 
let  him  drown ;  how  he  wrestled  with 
little  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  as  his 
father,  .James  I.,  came  along  that  way, 
and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  old  Sir 
Oliver  Cromwell,  at  llinchenbrook ;  how 
he  was  saved  in  his  childhood,  from  death, 
by  a  monkey,  illustrating  how  the  meanest 
may  save  the  mightiest. 

^V’'e  do  not  know  his  playmates ;  one  we 
have  caught  a  dim  shadow  of,  a  royal 
playmate,  no  match  for  our  stubborn  little 
nero  ;  another  we  may  fancy  with  him,  in 
the  play-ground,  if  not  in  the  school-room, 
his  cousin  John  Hampden,  five  years  older 
than  Oliver.  Kind,  gentle,  thoughtful, 
mild,  he  would  temper  the  fiercer  spirit. 
They  certainly  played  together,  and  in 
those  days  knew  each  other.  That  surely 
is  a  scene  on  which  artist  and  poet  may 
linger:  the  two  boys,  John  Hampden  and 


Oliver  Cromwell,  together.  We  attempt 
to  follow  them  through  their  days  of 
youth,  their  sports  of  the  field,  and  strive 
to  imagine  the  two  strong,  stately  men — 
warriors,  legislators,  representatives  of 
English  mind  and  opinion,  disputants  with 
a  King — in  their  simple  boyhood’s  life. 

We  wonder  at  some  things  in  Crom¬ 
well’s  history.  We  wonder  that  in  his 
after-years,  while  his  soul  was  so  blessed 
by  a  large  toleratio'.i,  he  so  resolutely  and 
intolerantly  hated  Romanism.  We  must 
remember  that  when  Oliver  was  six  years 
old  there  came  to  his  father’s  house  in  Hun¬ 
tingdon  news  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  We 
must  remember  that  a  feline  Jesuitism  was 
sneaking  over  the  whole  of  England,  and 
of  the  Courts  of  Europe  and  its  kingdoms. 
We  must  remember  that  when  he  was 
only  eleven  years  old  the  brave  Henry  of 
Navarre  was  murdered  in  the  streets  of 
Paris ;  fine  defender  of  Protestantism  that 
he  was.  Pieces  of  news  like  this  were 
calculated  to  sting  a  boy’s  memory,  and 
to  remain  there,  and  to  leave  a  pert)etual 
irritation.  Popery  was  to  bo  hated  then 
as  it  is  to  be  hated  now.  We  can  afford 
to  forgive  what  Popery  has  done  and  is 
doing  in  other  lands  and  in  our  own.  In 
our  day  we  have  had  Papists  burning 
Bibles  by  barrowfuls.  In  our  British 
Islands  we  have  an  emissary  of  Rome 
preaching  sedition  through  our  very 
streets,  and  we  think  little  of  it.  In  that 
day  it  did  not  well  comport  wdth  public 
safety  to  be  so  tranquil ;  so  Oliver  listened 
as  a  boy,  and  treasured  these  things 
in  his  recollection,  and  when  the  time 
came — the  day  of  wrath — he  heaped  up 
the  wrath,  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  tawdry 
mass  of  error  and  corruption. 

Oliver  Oomwell  commenced  his  more 
systematic  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  he  is 
said  not  altogether  to  h.ave  escaped  free 
from  the  vices  of  his  age  and  tune.  But 
Cromwell’s  study  at  Cambridge  w'as  brief 
enough.  In  the  month  of  June  of  the 
next  year  he  was  called  to  the  death-bed 
of  his  father :  the  wise,  kind  counselor 
and  guide  of  his  youth  w’as  gone.  Now 
he  followed  him,  as  the  chief  mourner,  to 
the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
John’s,  and  returned  to  the  solitary 
hearth,  to  comfort,  as  he  best  might,  his 
surviving  parent.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  returned  to  Cambridge;  but 
it  is  probable  that  if  he  returned  it  was 
for  a  very  short  time  ;  for  he  had  now  to 
prepare  himself  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
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the  bustle  and  reality  of  active  life,  as  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  take 
his  place  as  director  and  head  of  the 
family.  His  detractors  have  been  glad  to 
make  out  a  case  for  his  ignorance  in  ail 
matters  pertaining  to  polite  and  elegant 
literature ;  and  perhaps  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  a  youth  whose  studies 
closed  in  his  seventeenth  year  should  be  a 
finished  scholar ;  but  facts  stubbornly  con¬ 
tend  for  the  furniture  and  polishment  of 
his  understanding.  He  ever  had  a  sincere 
respect  for  men  of  learning,  and  patron¬ 
ized  and  elev.ated  them,  and  showed  a 
disposition  to  honor  literature  in  its 
representatives.  He  was  wont  to  con¬ 
verse  with  the  ambassadors  he  received  in 
Latin ;  and  although  Bishop  Bumet  has 
made  it  an  occasion  of  jest,  not  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  them  speaks  of  his  Latin 
with  any  slight  or  contempt. 

The  monarchs  and  masters  of  mankind 
have  seldom  been  able  to  abide  the 
scrutiny  bestowed  upon  their  home  and 
tfj-eside.  It  is  the  most  doubtful  of  all 
platfonns  upon  which  to  examine  a  man, 
and  especially  a  great  man — a  man  whom 
the  world  has  claimed,  whose  time  and 
talents  have  been  placed  at  the  world’s 
disposal ;  a  man,  irritated  by  contending 
factions,  who  has  been  compelled  to 
appraise  men  and  their  motives,  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  appraise  them  very  slowly. 
When  we  follow  such  a  man  from  the 
camp  and  the  cabinet,  and  are  able  to 
behold  a  fountmn  of  freshness  playing 
through  the  home-thoughts  of  a  man,  to 
see  a  perennial  greenness  about  his  life,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  we  seem  to  have 
applied  the  last  test  by  which  we  attempt 
to  understand  his  character.  Now,  it 
might  be  thought  that  Cromwell’s  charac¬ 
ter  had  but  little  home-life  in  it;  ^’ct  it 
never  changes :  it  opens  before  us  in  his 
youth,  and  a  beautiful  freshness  and  affec¬ 
tion  appear  to  play  about  it  until  the 
close  of  his  career. 

There  is  something  like  an  answer  to 
the  charges  of  his  early  wildness  and 
lioentiousness  in  the  fact  that  he  wedded 
such  a  woman  as  Elizabeth  Bouchier,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  knight,  piossessed 
of  estates  in  Essex;  for  the  consent  of 
such  a  wife  is  almost  a  security  for  the 
character  of  her  husband. 

Truly  affecting  is  the  imaginary  spec¬ 
tacle,  so  easily  conjured  up,  of  Cromwell 
and  his  bride  standing  by  the  altar  of  St. 
Giles's  Church,  Cripplegate,  the  church 
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which  was  by  and  by  to  receive  the  bones 
of  Milton.  TTie  soft  hand  of  Elizabeth — 
the  rough,  strong  hand  of  Oliver,  the 
hand  holding  that  little  one  in  its  grasp : 
it  was  to  deal  death-blows  on  battle-fields ; 
it  was  to  sign  a  monarch’s  death-warrant ; 
it  was  to  grasp  the  truncheon  of  royalty 
and  power ;  it  was  to  fold  the  purple  ot 
sovereignty  over  the  shoulders ;  it  was  to 
wave  back  an  offered  crown.  That  frank, 
strongly-lined  face,  so  vouthful,  yet  pre- 
matiirely  thoughtful.  And  th.at  kind  and 
lovely  creature,  face  to  face  before  him — 
through  what  a  crowd  of  varying  changes 
shall  it  sorrow  and  smile :  in  a  lowly 
homestead,  directing  the  work  of  maids 
and  churls ;  in  a  palace  and  a  court ; 
among  nobles  and  sagacious  statesmen ;  and 
again,  in  silence  and  obscurity  ;  and  shin¬ 
ing  with  the  same  equable  luster  through 
all.  Beautiful  Elizabeth  Bouchier!  so 
humble,  and  yet  so  dignified.  Those  who 
knew  her  have  not  neglected  to  inform  us 
that  she  was  an  excellent  housewife, 
descending  to  the  kitchen  with  as  much 
propriety  as  she  ascended  to  her  lofty 
station.  How  she  shines  in  contrast  with 
Henrietta,  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.  She 
appears  to  be  fitted  to  fill  a  throne  !  Her 
name  must  not  be  included  in  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  the  Queens  of  Engljind ;  and  yet 
not  one  more  truly  deserves  there  a 
chronicle  than  she. 

A  loving  and  beautiful  wife  ;  and  Oliver 
appears  evfer  to  advantage  in  connection 
with  all  the  memories  we  have  of  her.  It 
is  given  to  us  to  see  something  of  their 
home  during  the  period  of  about  ten  years 
that  Cromwell  remained  in  quietude  and 
seclusion.  The  spectacle  of  that  home, 
the  interior  of  it,  is  very  amusing  to  Hume 
and  sundry  other  historians  ;  for  it  would 
seem  there  was  prayer  thee,  and  the 
singing  of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  and 
the  reading  of  Scripture,  and  comments 
and  even  preachings  thereon.  All  this,  to 
a  man  oi  Hume’s  character,  was  most 
laughable  and  inexpressibly  comic.  It 
was  all  a  part  *of  the  conduct  of  our  fa¬ 
natical  hypociite,  who,  however,  Hume 
thinks,  must  have  lost  very  much,  and 
gone  back  in  worldly  matters,  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Now,  with  all  deference  to 
Hume’s  clearer  perceptions,  hypocrites  do 
not  usually  like  to  lose  by  their  religious 
profession  ;  to  gain  is  a  part  of  their  policy 
and  determination.  We  suspect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Cromwell  did  not  lose.  This 
is  mere  assumption  without  foundation: 
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he  wouM  know,  of  all  men,  both  how  to 
be  “  diligent  in  busincsH  and  fervent  in 
spirit.”  And  Milton,  in  his  account  of 
him,  which  we  shall  presently  quote  at 
length,  leads  us  to  altogether  another  in¬ 
ference  when  he  says :  “Being  now  arrived 
to  a  mature  and  ripe  age,  all  which  time 
he  spent  as  a  private  person,  noted  for 
nothing  so  much  as  the  culture  of  pure 
religion  and  an  integrity  of  life,  he  teas 
ffrown  rich  at  home^  and  had  enlarged  his 
hopes,  relying  upon  God  and  a  great  soul, 
in  a  quiet  bosom,  for  any  the  most  exalted 
times.”  Th.at  home  the  late  possessor  of 
Cromwell’s  house  razed  so  that  not  one 
brick  remained  standing  on  .another.  The 
man  who  razed  Cromwell’s  house  also 
razed  his  own  :  he  died  a  beggar,  and  his 
only  daughter  is  now  in  the  workhouse  of 
St.  Ives. 

Cromwell  married  August  22d,  1620. 
Before  him  there  lies  yet  thirty -eight 
years  of  life.  Of  these  we  shall  find  that, 
during  nearly  twenty  of  them,  as  Milton 
has  said,  “  he  nursed  his  great  soul  in  si¬ 
lence,”  especially  during  the  first  ten  years 
spent  in  lluntingdon. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  glance  at  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  hero.  To  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  brewery  we  may  be  certain  he 
added  the  8uj)erintendence  of  farms  and 
fields;  and  about  1631  he  removed  from 
Huntingdon  about  five  miles  down  the 
river  ()use,  to  St.  Ives,  renting  there  a 
grazing-farm.  There  he  probably  spent 
about  seven  years  of  life.  If  thou  h.ast 
ever  walked  as  we  have  done  by  the  banks 
of  th.at  river,  through  the  lovely  little  rural 
vill.ages  of  Houghton,  and  Hartford,  and 
Helmingford,  and  Godmanchester,  and 
the  adjacent  little  ruralities,  be  sure  thou 
hast  trod  through  some  of  the  most 
memorsible  scenery  in  England — in  the 
world.  There  he  was  accustomed  to  walk 
to  and  fro.  Fancy,  immediately  at  our 
bidding,  presents  him  to  us,  by  the  fireside 
of  the  old  gabled  farm-house,  or  in  the 
fields,  attending  to  his  farm  affairs,  mow¬ 
ing,  milking,  marketing.  Oh !  think  of 
that!  Cromwell  standing  in  the  market 
with  his  fellow-tradesmen,  and  striding 
through  those  fields,  and  by  those  road¬ 
sides,  and  by  the  course  of  the  stream, 
then  sedgy  and  swampy  enough.  What 
thoughts  came  upon  him ;  for  was  he  not 
fighting  there  the  same  battle  that  Luther 
fought  at  Erfurth  ?  He  was  vexed  by 
fits  of  strange  black  hyjmchondriac.  Dr. 
Simeot,  of  Huntingdon,  “in  shadow  of 


meaning,  much  meaning  expressions,”  in¬ 
timates  to  us  how  much  he  suffered.  He 
was  oppressed  with  dreadful  conscious¬ 
ness  of  sin  and  defect.  He  groaned  in 
spirit  like  Paul,  like  later  saints — Bunyan, 
for  instance.  A  flat  level  country  is  it 
about  St.  Ives,  and  then  probably  much 
more  like  the  fen  country  of  Norfolk  than 
the  quiet,  lovely  seclusion  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  wears  at  the  present  day ;  but  there, 
in  the  experience  of  this  man,  powers  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  were  struggling 
for  masterdom.  The  stunted  willows  .and 
sedgy  water-courses,  the  flags  and  reeds, 
would  often  echo  back  the  mourning 
words  :  “  Oh !  wretched  man  that  I  am  !” 
What  conception  had  he  of  the  course 
lying  before  him  ?  What  knowledge  had 
he  of  the  intentions  of  Providence  con¬ 
cerning  him  ?  Life  lay  before  him  all  in 
shadow.  For  fifteen  years  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  other  concern  than  “  to  know 
Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection, 
and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings.”  But 
then  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  hear, 
from  news  and  scattered  report,  how  one 
and  another  of  God’s  faithful  serv’.ants 
were  shut  up  in  prison,  fined,  pilloried, 
and  persecuted  to  banishment  and  death, 
without  additional  agony  to  the  severe 
torture  of  the  mind  crying  for  salvation ; 
nor  would  it  be  possible  to  hear  of  succes¬ 
sive  tyrannic  exactions  .and  impositions,  ot 
libidinousness  and  intemperance  at  court 
and  throughout  the  country,  without  won¬ 
der,  too,  where  .all  this  should  end.  Men 
called  and  ordained  by  God  to  great  ac¬ 
tions,  have  strong  presentiments  and  men¬ 
tal  foreshadoM’ings ;  .and  thus  Cromwell 
would  be  probably  visited  by  mysterious 
intinuations  that  he  w.as  in  some  way  to 
solve  the  mighty  riddle  of  the  kingdom’s 
salvation.  But  how?  What  madness  to 
dream  it !  How  ? 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  during  these 
years  Cromwell  h.ad  many  times  become 
a  father;  indeed,  all  his  children  were 
born  before  he  emerged  from  the  fen-coun¬ 
try  into  public  life.  In  all  they  consist¬ 
ed  of  five  sons  and  four  daughters;  of 
whom  three  sons  and  all  the  daughters 
came  to  maturity  at  Ely;  for  about  1638 
probably  Cromwell  removed  to  Ely.  His 
uncle.  Sir  Thomas,  resided  there.  His 
mother’s  relatives — those  of  them  who 
were  left — were  there ;  and  now  his  mo¬ 
ther  herself  removed  there,  prob.ablv  with 
the  idea  of  there  terminating  her  Jays  in 
the  presence  of  first  impressions  and  asso- 
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ciations.  The  time  draws  nigh  for  Oliver 
to  leave  his  silence,  his  wanderings  lonely 
to  and  fro,  his  plannings,  and  his  doubt- 
iiigs.  The  storm  is  up  in  England,  and 
Oliver  has  become  a  marked  man ;  he 
probably  knows  that  he  will  have  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  Halt  we  a  while  to  reflect  on 
this.  This  obscure  man,  lone  English 
farmer,  untitled,  un  wealthy,  no  grace  of 
manner  to  introduce  himself,  ungainly  in 
speech  and  in  action,  unskilled  in  war,  un¬ 
used  to  the  arts  of  courts  and  the  cabals 
of  senates  and  legislators — this  man,  w'hose 
life  had  passed  altogether  with  farmers 
and  religious-minded  men — was,  at  almost 
a  bound,  to  leap  to  the  highest  place  in 
the  peoi)le’s  army,  grasping  the  baton  of 
the  marshal.  This  man  was  to  strike  the 
successive  blow's  on  the  field,  shivering  to 
pieces  the  kingly  power  in  the  land — him¬ 
self  was  to  assume  the  tnmcheon  of  the 
Dictator;  w'as  to  sketch  the  outline  of 
laws  of  home  and  foreign  policy,  w’hich 
all  succeeding  legislators  were  to  attempt 
to  embody  and  imitate ;  was  to  wring  con¬ 
cessions  to  his  power  from  the  most 
haughty  monarchies  of  ancient  feudal  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  bear  up  in  arms  England,  fast 
dwindling  into  contempt,  to  the  very  fore¬ 
most  place  among  the  nations ;  was  to 
produce  throughout  the  world  homage  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  making  before  his 
name  the  fame  and  terror  of  Gustavus,  of 
Henry  IV.,  of  Zisca,  to  dwindle  and  look 
pale  ;  and  this  with  no  prestige  of  birth 
or  education.  Is  it  too  much,  then,  to 
call  him  the  most  royal  actor  England,  if 
not  the  world,  has  produced  ? 

Certain  it  is  that  we  are  to  seek  for  what 
Cromwell  was  in  after-life  in  those  early 
days  of  his  historj'.  Some  writers,  Guizot 
among  the  rest,  have  said  that  he  adopted 
theories  of  liberty  of  conscience  ana  so 
forth  to  suit  his  ambition  and  his  success. 
Not  he  !  He  was  for  years,  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  substantially 
all  that  he  was  after.  When  he  entered 
n(>on  his  career  of  public  life,  he  had  no 
principles  to  seek ;  he  had  found  them  long 
since,  and  he  acted  upon  them  invariably ; 
nor  can  w'e  perceive  that  he  adopted  any 
new  principles  or  expedients  through  the 
whole  of  his  future  career.  Cromwell 
was  all  that  we  include  in  the  term  Puri¬ 
tan.  His  whole  public  life  was  the  result 
of  that  mental  experience  by  which  his 
faith  was  molded.  In  him  there  was 
a  profound  reverence  for  the  law  of 


God.  He  had  an  instinctive  apprehension 
of  order.  To  disfranchise  chaos  ;  to  rout 
and  put  to  flight  the  imbecilities  of  an¬ 
archists  ;  such  was  his  work.  Sworn  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  Decalogue  was  he.  Say  that 
he  read  with  keen  vividness  into  men’s 
hearts  and  men’s  purposes ;  well,  he  did 
so,  as  any  man  may  do,  by  the  light  of 
high  intelligent  principles  within  him.  In 
many  things,  we  do  not  doubt,  he  much 
misinterpreted  texts  of  the  Divine  Book. 
He  w’as  too  much  “  a  Hebrew  of  the  He¬ 
brews.”  Some  do  not  see  how  a  man  can 
be  faithfully  a  Christian  man  and  be  also 
a  soldier ;  but  if  he  W’ill  be  a  soldier,  then 
we  do  not  see  how  he  can  fulfill  a  soldier’s 
duty  better  than  by  looking  into  the  Old 
Testament.  We  see  plainly  that  tcc  shall 
not  know  CromwdVs  character  and  deeds 
unless  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  Crom- 
weWs  theoloqy.  Sir  John  Goodricke  used 
to  relate  a  remarkable  anecdote,  which 
we  should  probably  assign  to  the  siege  of 
Knaresborough  Castle,  in  1644,  and  which 
was  told  him,  when  a  boy,  by  a  very  old 
woman,  who  had  formerly  attended  his 
mother  in  the  capacity  of  midwife.  “  When 
Cromwell  came  to  hxlge  at  our  house,  in 
Knaresborough,”  said  she,  “Iwas  then  but 
a  young  girl.  Having  heard  much  talk 
about  the  man,  I  looked  at  him  with  won¬ 
der.  Being  ordered  to  f.ake  a  pan  of  coals 
and  mr  his  bed,  I  could  not,  during  the 
operation,  forbear  peeping  over  my  shoul¬ 
der  several  times  to  observe  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  person,  who  was  seated  at  the 
far  side  oi  the  room,  untying  his  garters. 
Having  aired  the  bed,  1  went  out,  and 
shutting  the  door  after  me,  stopped  and 

f)eeped  through  the  keyhole,  when  I  saw 
iim  rise  from  his  seat,  advance  to  the  Iwd, 
and  fall  on  his  knees,  in  which  attitude  I 
left  him  for  some  time.  When  returning 
again,  I  found  him  still  at  prayer ;  and 
this  W’as  his  custom  every  night,  so  long 
as  he  staid  at  our  house ;  from  which  I 
concluded  he  must  be  a  good  man ;  and 
this  opinion  I  always  maintained  afterward, 
though  I  heard  him  very  much  blamed  and 
exceedingly  abused.” 

No  !  \Ve  should  say  there  w’ould  bo 
no  shaking  this  w’oman’s  faith  in  him. 
To  her  he  would  appear  as  what  he  was 
—  genuine  and  transparent.  How’  many 
of  Cromw’ell’s  maligners,  how'  many  of  us 
writers  or  readers,  would  stand  the  test 
of  the  keyhole  ? 

His  theology  made  the  life  of  his  home 
in  old  farmer  days  at  St.  Ives.  His  the- 
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ology  guided  his  impressions  of  men  and 
events.  His  theology  went  with  him  to 
the  army,  and  kindled  there  his  heroism, 
and,  if  you  will,  his  enthusiasm.  Ilis  the¬ 
ology  ruled  his  character  in  the  senate  and 
on  the  throne.  It  w’as  not  merely  his  speech, 
but  deep,  far  beneath  his  speech,  lay  his 
great  thoughts  of  God ;  and,  unless  you 
understand  his  inner  depth  of  vital  con¬ 
viction,  you  will  have  no  comprehension  of 
the  man.  llis  mind  was  fostered  from  the 
unseen  springs  of  meditation,  and  from 
reading,  in  that  literature  unquestionably 
the  most  glorious  in  magniticence  and 
wealth  we  have  had.  In  our  age  we  have 
little  religious  literature:  the  mighty  folios 
in  which  the  Puritan  fathers  taught  have 
dwindled  down  to  the  thin  tracts  in  which 
our  friend  the  Rev.  Octavian  Longcloth, 
or  his  curate  the  Kev.  Dismal  Darkman, 
mix  their  milk  and  w'ater  for  weak  stom¬ 
achs.  Far  different  was  the  theology  of 
Cromwell  and  the  writers  of  Cromwell’s 
age.  Manton  himself,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  those  w'riters,  says  Cromwell  had  a 
large  and  well-8eiecte<l  library.  JVIany  of 
our  famous  jiieces  were  then  unwritten  ; 
but  some  pieces  of  Smith,  Candray,  Ad¬ 
ams,  Owen,  Goodwin,  and  Mede,  and  the 
earlier  fathens,  and  Calvin,  and  Hooker, 
and  Herbert’s  Lyrics.  We  think  such 
were  the  men  with  whom  Cromwell  walk¬ 
ed  and  mused,  and  whose  writings  shed 
the  light  into  his  soul. 

But  for  a  moment  or  two  we  must  look 
at  those  times  and  their  events,  and  give 
a  j)a8sing  and  h.asty  glance  at  the  men. 

e  promise  our  readers  that  we  are  pre¬ 
judiced  and  partial.  We  have  earned  the 
right  to  be  partial,  by  reading  all  we  could 
find  on  both  sides  of  the  question  carefully. 
We  have  looked  at  the  testimonies  l)oth 
of  cotemporaneous  and  subsequent  histo¬ 
rians.  Surely,  we  may  say,  the  best  men 
of  both  parties  are  familiar  acquaintances 
of  ours.  We  know  not  how  to  say  a  word 
for  the  Royalists — Ruperts  and  Cavaliers 
'especially  —  for  the  Straffords  and  the 
Lands  :  we  know  these  gentlemen  find 
their  defenders.  And  weknow  how  prompt 
many  are  to  defend  the  martyred  King  ! 
the  murdered  King ! 

Shall  we  look  at  the  King  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ?  We  confess  we  sometimes  grow 
impatient  when  we  hear  all  the  sympathy 
expressed  for  him.  We  have  tried  to  pay 
our  tribute  of  loyalty  to  him.  But  we  al¬ 
ways  find  ourselves  running  off  among 
the  Roundheads.  For  the  life  of  us  we 


can  do  no  more  than  pity  him.  We  can 
not  l(A'e  him ;  we  can  not  admire  him  ; 
we  should  be  fools  to  trust  him ;  to  believe 
him  would  be  faithless  to  ourselves  ; 
and  yet  we  must  confess  that  his  greatest 
crime  was  his  weakness;  but  then  that 
weakness  made  him  insincere,  that  weak¬ 
ness  cursed  him  with  an  incessant  love  of 
crafl  and  cunning.  How  is  it  possible  to 
reprobate  the  Ferdinands,  and  Francis  of 
Naples,  the  Bombas  and  Bornbaletts,  and 
to  apologize  for  Charles  ?  Yet  there  are 
those  who  can  give  such  a  good  word. 
“  I  wonder  you  won’t  leave  off  this  abom¬ 
inable  custom  of  lying,  George,”  said  Lord 
^luskerry,  to  the  celebrated  George  Rooke, 
when  they  were  sailing  together.  “  I 
can’t  help  it,”  said  George.  “Pooh,  pooh,” 
said  his  lordship  :  “  it  may  be  done  by 
degrees.  Suppose  you  were  to  begin  by 
uttering  one  truth  a  day.”  If  Charles  had 
only  told  the  truth  by  degrees,  had  he 
been  sincere  only  now  and  then,  he  might 
have  been  saved.  He  could  not  be  sin¬ 
cere.  Yet  let  us  recollect  that  he  was  the 
Curtius  of  our  country  ;  the  age  when  he 
ap{)eared  was  the  meeting  of  the  great 
cross-roads  of  our  history.  The  King  was 
warned,  but  ho  was  unprepared  for  the 
amazing  display  of  parliamentary  skill  by 
which  he  was  fronted.  He,  a  weak  man 
who  relied  upon  his  right  divine,  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  monarch,  his  craft  and  his  insin¬ 
cerity,  had  to  front  a  rac«  of  men,  eac’a  of 
them  a  royal  heart  and  head.  What  could 
he  do  ?  He  was  the  child  of  his  father 
James  1.  Other  kings  have  been  wild, 
vehement,  pas8ion<ate,  like  the  Tudors — 
strong-willed  and  lion-like  in  their  fury  and 
revenge — or  cruel  or  sensual  tigers,  or  even 
hyenas :  J  ames  is  the  most  disgusting  ass 
we  ever  had  on  our  throne.  A  sly,  faith¬ 
less  fool,  he  trained  his  son,  whose  really 
excellent  nature  wonderfully  resisted  the 
poison  of  his  teaching  ;  but  he  had* the 
curse  of  his  father  —  a  love  of  favoritism, 
and  a  strange  passion  for  following  the 
advice  of  men  the  most  wicked  and  the 
most  weak.  Then  he  had  a  wife,  a  Papist, 
a  Frenchwoman  —  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word,  a  Frenchwoman.  Well  did  she 
deserve  the  impeachment  of  the  I’arliament 
as  the  cause,  by  her  advice,  of  the  troubles 
of  the  land  !  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  she  was  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
and  Hnallv  prevented  his  e8cai)e  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  that  she  might  continue 
her  intrigue  with  her  paramour.  Lord 
D’Aubigny,  in  Paris.  Then  he  had  ad- 
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neath  which  the  nation  groaned;  and  truly 
it  was  intolerable  to  tliink  that  such  a 
burden  of  tyranny  a  free  nation  could  or 
would  bear.  Tl»e  people  were  stung  to 
madness.  We  know  the  evils  beneath 
which  they  groaned.  We  know  that  tlie 
brave  and  righteous  Sir  John  Eliot,  a  name 
of  which  we  should  do  well  to  be  proud, 
had  been  flung  into  the  Tower  for  words 
used  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Petition  on  petition  had  been  sent 
to  the  King,  imploring  his  release  ;  ap¬ 
plication  had  been  made  for  even  a  few 
months’  freedom ;  his  physician  had  testi- 
fled  liis  imminent  danger:  a  cold  and  stern 
refusal  was  given  to  every  request,  and 
there  he  dieil.  To  the  request  for  fire,  for 
solace,  even  in  the  Tower,  the  reply  of  the 
stern,  cruel  King  was.  No  ! 

In  one  word,  it  may  Ik*  said  justice  was 
dead  in  England  when  the  contest  arose 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  King. 

When  that  arch -wit  Sydney  Smith 
went  into  his  farm-yard  once,  he  found 
all  his  pigs,  having  eaten  some  fermented 
grains,  in  a  state  of  beastly*  intoxication, 
“  grunting  God  save  the  King  about  the 
stye a  fair  picture  of  Charles’s  Cava¬ 
liers.  AVe  fancy  we  do  little  injustice  to 
the  Koyalist  creed  of  that  day  if  we  find 
it  in  the  words  of  that  distinguished  l>oet, 
Mr.  IJiglow,  whose  w'orks  are  famous 
just  now : 


visers,  the  most  ingeniously  and  reckless¬ 
ly  mad  ever  in  the  council-chamber  of  any 
monarch  —  Laud  in  his  relations  to  the 
Church,  and  Strafford  in  his  relations  to  the 
State — and  thus  all  within  him,  and  all  the 
texture  of  circumstances  around  him,  im¬ 
pelled  him  to  destruction. 

Our  readers  have  heard  how,  once  upon 
a  time,  a  London  exquisite  descended  into 
a  coal-mine  on  a  voyage  of  exploration 
and  discovery.  He  saw  every  thing  — 
Davy-lamps,  blind  horses,  trucks  of  coal  roll¬ 
ing  along  subterranean  tramways.  Seat¬ 
ed  on  a  cask  to  rest  himself,  the  exquisite 
proceeded  to  question  the  swart  miner 
who  was  his  conductor,  and  inquired  many 
things,  and  especially  about  the  operation 
of  blasting;  and  “AV’^hereabouts,  my  man,” 
condescendingly  said  he  —  “  whereabouts 
do  you  keep  your  |K>wder  ?”  “  Please, 

sir,  you’re  a-setting  on  it !”  Charles  was 
in  a  world  to  him  all  dark  and  subter¬ 
ranean,  and  sitting  on  a  powder-mine,  of 
the  existence  of  which  he  had  no  know¬ 
ledge. 

Dr.  Southey  calls  the  impeachment  and 
the  death  of  Strafford  “  one  of  the  deadly 
sins  of  the  Long  Parliament.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  asked  :  Then  why  was  Str^- 
ford  impeached  f  Why  did  he  suffer 
death?  In  one  M’ord,  because  he  advised 
the  King  so  to  resist  his  subjects,  and  to 
be  so  independent  of  and  paramount  over 
law,  as  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Irish  forces, 
or  any  forces,  to  subdue  his  country;  a 
dreadful  council,  which,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber,  we  can  not  but  marvel  at  the  apolo¬ 
gists  for  so  base  a  council.  He,  without 
doubt,  advised  the  King  that  he  was  now 
absolved  from  all  rule  of  government,  and  en¬ 
titled  to  supply  himself  out  of  his  subjects'’ 
estates  without  their  consent.  This  was  his 
crime.  If  any  crime  ever  deserved  death, 
this  did.  Yet  his  sentence  is  branded 
with  blood-guiltiness  because  he  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  law,  because  to  meet  his 
crime  a  special  Bill  of  Attainder  w’as  pass¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  flagitiousness  of  that  great 
political  sin. 

The  Grand  Kemonstrance  was  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  has,  we  believe,  been  little 
understood ;  and  yet  what  more  natural 
than  it  ?  What  other  course  could  be 
adopted  ?  It  was  the  solemn  call  of  the 
powerful  spirits  of  the  legislature  to  the 
King  and  the  nation  to  consider.  The 
principles  of  that  Remonstrance  are  now 
well  known  by  us.  It  is  a  solemn  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  evils  and  the  tyrannies  be- 


“  I  du  beleive  that  I  should  give 
W ut’s  his’n  unto  Cfesar  ; 

For  it’s  in  him  I  move  an’  lire, 

From  him  my  bread  and  cheese  air. 

I  du  beleive  that  all  o’  me 
Doth  boar  his  sooperscripUon, 

Will,  conscience,  honor,  honesty, 

An’  things  o’  that  description. 

In  short,  I  firmly  du  beleive 
In  humbug  generally, 

Fer  it’s  a  thing  that  I  perceive 
To  have  a  solid  vally. 

This  hath  my  faithful  shepherd  been, 

In  pasturs  sweet  hath  led  me. 

And  this’ll  keep  the  people  green, 

To  feed  as  tliey  have  fed  me.” 

Speaking  of  the  taxes.  Sir  John  Cul- 
|>epper,  a  Royalist,  (?)  ttays  :  “  These,  like 
the  frogs  of  Egypt,  have  gotten  posses¬ 
sion  of  our  dwellings,  and  we  have 
scarcely  a  room  free  from  them.  They 
sip  in  our  cup  ;  they  dip  in  our  dish  ; 
they  sit  by  our  fire.  We  find  them  in  the 
dye-vat,  washing-bowl,  and  powdering- 
box.  They  share  with  the  butler  in  the 
pantry  /  they  have  marked  us  from  head 
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to  foot ;  they  will  not  bate  its  a  pin.^ 
Tlie  King  was  bent  upon  every  illegal 
means  of  raising  money.  Yet  the  Long 
Parliament,  after  listening  on  their  first 
sitting  to  a  very  imperious  speech  from 
the  King,  voted  him  five  subsidies: 
£350,000.  It  was  an  enormous  sum  for 
those  days  ;  so  far  beyond  the  King’s  ex- 
ectations  that,  when  Sir  John  Coke 
rought  up  the  report  to  him,  the  King 
in<piired  by  how  many  voices  he  had  car¬ 
ried  it.  Coke  replied  :  “  But  by  one.” 
The  King  seemed  appalled,  and  inquired 
how  many  were  against  him.  “  N^one, 
sire,”  said  Sir  John:  “the  unanimity  of 
the  House  made  but  one  voice.”  Surely 
these  men  deserved  some  confidence 
from  the  King.  But  the  King  would  not 
halt  on  his  suicidal  and  grasping  way. 
He  extended  the  forests  of  the  country. 
At  the  same  time  ho  cut  down  from  the 
forest-land  the  trees,  and  he  thus  de¬ 
stroyed  the  store  of  the  country’s  ship- 
ing ;  and  to  add  to  the  country’s  grief, 
e  leased  and  8«)ld  the  land  to  Papists. 
By  the  gross,  illegal  seizure  of  ship- 
money,  he  secured  to  himself  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ;  while 
our  seas  were  left  unguarded,  Turki.sh 

r urates  ranged  them  uncontrolled.  Pirates 
anded  and  destroyed  in  those  days  our 
villages  and  gentlemen’s  houses,  especial¬ 
ly  on  the  Irish  shores.  Any  way  to  raise 
money.  Wealthy  men  were  compelled 
to  accept  the  honor  of  knighthood  that 
the  King  might  have  the  fees.  Lands 
over  the  whole  kingdom  were  seized  by 
a  flaw  proved  by  a  packed  jury,  and 
handed  over  to  the  Crown.  The  most 
extravagant  prices  were  j»aid  for  every 
thing,  because  all  articles  of  consumption 
were  guarded  by  mono|)oly. 

Charles  was  determined  to  govern  by 
prerogative,  and  not  by  Parliament.  He 
found  his  Parliament  opposed  to  despot¬ 
ism  and  to  the  enslavement  of  thought 
and  opinion,  and  he,  by  proclamation,  for¬ 
bade  even  the  word  Parliament  to  cross 
the  lips  of  his  people.  Meantime  he  could 
not  do  without  money.  He  could  not 
raise  it  legally,  l)€cau8e  he  would  not  call 
a  Parliament;  he  determined,  therefore, 
to  raise  money  for  the  purposes  of  state, 
by  monopoly,  by  the  sale  of  privileges, 
and  by  every  kind  of  unjust  and  intoler¬ 
ant  exaction.  A  patent  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soap  w.a8  sold  ;  a  very  sad  afflic¬ 
tion  indeed ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  cost 
and  price,  from  the  existence  of  the  mo¬ 


nopoly,  for  which  ten  thousand  pounds 
had  been  paid,  the  linen  was  burnt,  and 
the  flesh  as  well,  in  washing ;  the  city  of 
London  was  visited  by  an  insurrection  of 
women,  and  the  Lord  3Iayor,  because  he 
yielded  too  much  to  them,  was  repri¬ 
manded  by  the  King’s  commandment  very 
sharply.  In  the  same  way  every  article 
of  ordinary  consumption  w’as  subject  to 
the  fetters  of  monopoly,  and  heavily 
taxed.  Salt,  starch,  coals,  iron,  wine, 
pens,  dice,  cards,  beavers,  felts,  lace,  meat 
dressed  in  taverns,  tobacco,  wine-casks, 
brewing  and  distilling,  lamprons,  weigh¬ 
ing  of  hay  and  straw  in  London  and 
Westminster,  gauging  of  red  herrings, 
butter-casks,  kelp  and  sea-weed,  linen 
cloth,  rags,  hops,  buttons,  hats,  gutstring, 
spectacles,  combs,  tobacco,  pipes,  salt- 

[)etor,  gunpowder,  down  to  the  sole  privi- 
ege  of  gathering  rags.  Hackney-coaches 
were  prohibited  miming  in  London.  Se¬ 
dan-chairs  ajmear  now  for  the  first  time. 
Sir  Sanders  Duneombe  having  purchased 
from  the  King  the  right  to  carry  people 
up  and  down  in  them,  he  instantly  had 
fifty  made  for  that  purpose.  A  commis¬ 
sion  was  put  in  execution  against  cot¬ 
tagers  who  had  not  four  acres  of  ground 
laid  to  their  houses ;  and  mean  and 
needy  men,  prisoners  from  the  Fleet, 
were  the  persons  put  in  commission 
against  them,  to  call  the  people  before 
them  and  to  compound  with  them. 

Such  were  some  of  the  circumst.ances 
which  led  to  the  great  Remonstrance. 
There  are  two  important  items  which  we 
must  mention  as  connected  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  period.  When  that  Remon¬ 
strance  passed,  the  King  took  one  step 
which  precipitated  the  quarrel  beyond  all 
amendment.  He  sent  the  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral  to  impeach  five  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  more  insane 
act  never  was  committed  by  English' 
monarch.  The  blame  of  the  suggestion 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  Queen ;  but  that 
woman  could  not  keep  her  husband’s 
counsel,  and  therefore  the  intelligcnee  of 
the  King’s  determination  himself  to  go 
down  to  arrest  the  members.  Lord  Kim- 
bolton,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  two  others, 
reached  the  House  before  his  arrival. 
Never  since  Henry  HI.  had  entered  his 
Parliament  and  found  his  barons  armed, 
had  there  been  for  the  monarchy  of  Eng¬ 
land  a  more  thrilling  moment.  The  King 
[  had  gathered  round  him  a  number  of  sol- 
I  diers  of  fortune — Cavaliers — to  whom  the 
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House  of  Commons  was  only  a  collection 
of  merchants  or  traders.  They  with 
their  partisans  had  followed  on  the  heels 
of  the  King,  armed,  and  desirous,  as  they 
said,  to  fall  to.  It  was  the  death-blow  to 
his  reign.  The  calm  Roman  faces  he 
looked  upon  in  that  House  were  more 
terrible,  did  he  but  know  it,  than  any  that 
faced  him  on  the  field.  When  he  left  the 
House  foiled,  a  voice  cried,  “To  your 
tents,  O  Israel !”  He  fled  from  Whitehall, 
and  only  returned  to  mount  the  scaffold 
and  to  die. 

Cromwell  was  there  :  he  saw  that  out¬ 
rage.  He  was  not  much  known  as  yet  to 
the  nation  at  large,  although  upwards  of 
forty  years  of  age.  In  his  own  county, 
indeed,  he  had  made  himself  lately  known, 
and  had  stepped  forth  from  his  obst-urity. 
There  he  was  called  the  Ix>rd  of  the  Fens  ; 
for  the  King  had  desired  to  seize  upon 
some  vast  extensive  tracts  of  country 
there,  recently  known  as  the  Bedford 
Level.  Cromwell  had  tried  tliat  matter 
as  Hampden  had  tried  the  right  of  ship- 
money,  but  M’ith  better  success.  Well 
was  it  he  did  so :  he  alienated  immense 
tracts  of  territory  from  the  Crown ;  and 
his  opposition  to  that  continued  draining 
arose  from  his  determination  to  thwart 
the  King.  His  name  became  known 
through  his  own  county  as  a  second 
Hereward.  “  He  set  well  at  the  mark,” 
said  Hampden,  defeated  King  and  com¬ 
missioners,  acquired  notice  and  fame,  then 
sunk  again  into  obscuritjr  and  silence,  till 
called  to  take  his  place  m  the  Long  Par¬ 
liament. 

Passing  over  much  else,  there  is  one 
circumstance  and  scene  in  the  life  of  Crom¬ 
well  which  has  been  ever  surrounded  with 
difficulty;  his  great  Act  of  Usurpation 
when  he  assumed  the  power.  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  scene  is  one  of  the  most  memor¬ 
able  of  any  written  upon  our  recollection 
from  our  early  reading.  The  Long  Par¬ 
liament  is  associated  wdth  much  that  is 
most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  those 
days ;  but  we  must  remember  that  those 
achievements  were  associated  wdth  its 
very  early  annals.  When  Cromwell  laid 
his  hand  so  rudely  on  the  symbols  of 
power,  Pym  and  Hampden  w^ere  dead, 
and  many  besides,  who,  although  less 
known,  had  given  effect  to  its  adminis¬ 
trative  character.  The  talk  now  held 
about  the  settlement  of  Government,  the 
unending  source  of  interminable  talk,  had 
degenerated  into  a  mere  Republican  jan¬ 


gle.  Wild  theories  were  woven  through 
the  foggy  archways  of  dreaming  brains. 
Say  what  we  will  of  that  Long  PaiTiameiit, 
it  had  exercised  lately  little  power  in  gov¬ 
erning  the  nation ;  a  noisy,  garrulous, 
chattering,  self-opinionated  old  I*arliament. 
Mr.  Hallam,  whose  witness  is  so  true  that 
from  his  verdict  there  is  seldom  any 
appeal,  has  said :  “  It  may  be  said,  I  think, 
with  not  greater  severity  than  truth,  that 
scarce  two  or  three  public  acts  of  justice, 
humanity,  or  generosity,  and  very  few  of 
political  wisdom  or  courage,  are  recorded 
of  them  from  their  quarrel  with  the  King 
to  their  expulsion  by  Cromwell.” 

Moments  there  assuredly  are  when  the 
destiny  of  the  nation  hangs  on  one  strong 
and  supremely  capable  man ;  when  a 
nation  can  no  more  be  saved  than  a  uni¬ 
verse  can  be  governed  by  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.  Committees  are  a  fine 
expedient — a  Parliament  is  only  a  large 
national  committee — but  in  moments  of 
great  exigency  and  danger  a  chief  is  want¬ 
ed.  Looking  through  all  England  at  that 
moment,  you  cannot  find  another  man 
who  could  have  been  the  great  leader. 
Look  round  upon  their  ranks.  There  are 
men  fiery  in  battle,  and  there  are  men 
with  the  calm  and  clear  mind ;  but  Eng¬ 
land  needed  at  that  time  a  man  of  instinct, 
and  in  Cromwell  you  behold  such  a  man. 
He  could  not  have  written  the  Monarchy 
of  Man  with  Sir  .John  Eliot,  nor  the 
fScience  of  Government  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  nor  the  Meditations  of  Sir 
Harry  Vane ;  but  these  men  saw  only  in  a 
straight  line;  they  saw  only  their  own 
idea ;  they  were  content  to  become — 
they  all  did  become — martyrs  to  their 
idea.  Cromwell’s  eye  swept  the  horizon, 
and  he  saw  that  England  wanted  equit¬ 
able  govemnient,  the  rule  of  justice.  He 
ruled  not  by  the  Presbyterian,  or  the  Re¬ 
publican,  or  the  independent  theory  of 
justice.  He  instinctively  apprehended  the 
wants  of  men  ;  and  hence,  while  he  wae, 
no  doubt,  in  many  directions  hated — and 
perhaps  few  felt  that  his  views  exactly 
squared  with  theirs — all  were  compelled 
to  feel  that  he  alone  was  able  to  hold  the 
restive  horses  along  the  dizzy  and  difficult 
crag ;  he  alone  was  able  to  govern  without 
a  theory,  and  therefore  justly. 

It  is  something  striking  to  contrast  the 
two  men  going  down  to  the  same  House. 
Charles  was  a  King,  and  he  went  to 
arrest  the  members,  and  to  assert  that 
there  was  no  law  in  England  save  his 
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will;  but  he  went  as  King  Nominal. 
Cromwell  went  with  no  royalty  about 
him,  yet  he  went  as  King  Real ;  and  he, 
too,  went  for  the  still  more  amazing  pur¬ 
pose  of  daring  that  whole  House,  and 
turning  it  out  into  the  streets.  In¬ 
telligence  reached  him  that  morning  that 
certainly  might  tvell  fill  him  with  alarm. 
It  was  the  news  of  what  would,  if  carried 
out,  materially  increase  the  difficulties  of 
his  position ;  and  he  determined  on  the 
venture.  Therefore,  in  his  plain  suit  of 
black,  with  his  gray  worsted  stockings,  he 
w’ent  down  to  the  House,  and  took  his 
ordinary  seat.  But  why  do  we  describe 
the  scene  which  has  been  described  so 
often  ?  How  restlessly  he  sat  there. 
How  he  essayed  several  times  to  rise,  and 
sunk  back  again  on  his  se.at.  How,  at 
last,  as  a  motion  was  abo<it  to  be  put,  he 
sprang  from  his  place,  threw  off  his  hat, 
and  bt'gan  to  speak ;  and  how  he  began  to 
sj)eak  in  condemnation  of  the  Parliament ; 
then  launched  out  in  condemnation  of 
their  sins ;  then,  with  most  memorable 
words,  took  the  Speaker  from  the  Chair, 
turned  the  members  out,  threw  away  the 
Mace,  emptied  the  celebrated  Chamber, 
locked  the  door,  and  walked  away  with 
the  key  in  his  pocket. 

The  inarticulateness  of  Cromwell  has 
been  commented  upon.  He  spe.aks,  but 
you  cannot  fathom  all  his  meaning.  Is 
not  this  the  surest  type  and  token  of  the 
m.oster-man,  be  he  statesman  or  any  kind 
of  man?  Not  even  to  himself  surely  was 
all  his  meaning  revealed  ;  ho(v'  could  it  be 
to  those  to  whom  he  spoke  ?  Even  to  all 
the  mightiest  souls  does  thought  lie  deei)- 
er  far  th.an  any  speech.  In  all  his  words 
there  is  the  heavy  roll  of  a  deep  sea  ;  but 
this,  when  the  fit  of  inspiration  w'as  upon 
him,  was  especially  the  case.  Then,  while 
the  bright  forks  of  lightning  pierced  far 
and  deep  'through  his  words,  he  yet  used 
many  unintelligible  to  those  to  whom  he 
spoke.  Nothing  has  been  more  com¬ 
mented  on  than  the  reserve  of  Cromwell, 
as  certain  slanderers  choose  to  call  it,  his 
hypocrisy.  Of  course  there  was  reserve  ; 
secretiveness,  if  the  reader  will ;  a  poor 
statesman  he  who  has  not  this.  Test  of 
all  power  to  command  is  the  po8.sibility  of 
intellectual  reserve,  in  combination  with 
moral  sympathy.  A  famous  instance  of 
that  w’e  have  in  an  interview  with  Lud¬ 
low  ;  a  memorable  afternoon.  It  was 
after  there  had  been  held  a  Council  of 


State ;  and  Cromwell  whispered  him  that 
he  wished  to  speak  to  him.  Cromwell 
W'as  just  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  to  that 
sublime  campaign  of  his  in  which  occurred 
the  grand  episode  of  Dunb.ar.  He  took 
Ludlow  into  the  Queen’s  Guard-room,  and 
there  he  talked  to  him  some  time,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  tortuous  jungle  of  English 
law  ;  speaking  of  the  great  providences  of 
God  in  England,  and  what  might  be  done 
by  a  good,  brave  man :  in  particular,  he 
talked  in  a  most  unintelligible  manner  of 
the  noth  Psalm.  It  is  not  unintelligible 
to  us  now. 

Well,  he  has,  then,  done  the  deed,  call 
him  w’hat  you  wdll ;  he  has  ascended  the 
throne.  He  did,  no  doubt,  that  which  the 
best  spirits  of  his  own  day  did  perceive  to 
be  wisest  and  best ;  but  let  no  person  see 
in  this  any  inauguration  of  freedom,  or 
homage  to  complete  suffrage :  it  was 
homage  to  power.  He  took  that  place  by 
the  right  of  the  ablest ;  and  we  may  now 
follow  him  a  few  paces  into  the  great  acts 
of  his  government.  We  have  called  him 
the  Protector.  That  tvord,  you  Avill  per¬ 
ceive,  does  adequately  represent  what  ho 
was,  and  what  he  dared  to  be — the  guard¬ 
ian  genius  of  England’s  Commonwealth  ; 
the  name  as  we  believe  most  venerable 
for  his  age  in  the  annals  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  ;  man  of  widest  heart  and 
shrewdest  eye. 

Some  have  compared  him  with  Napo¬ 
leon — Napoleon  the  First — to  his  disad¬ 
vantage.  But  you  will  soon  see  the  just¬ 
ice  of  that  criticism  which  finds  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Napoleon  rather  in  that  he  did  his 
work  upon  stilts ;  he  performed  his  work 
in  a  large,  ambitious  manner,  and  strode 
to  and  fro  in  self-conscious  exaggeration 
before  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Cromwell 
performed  his  wmrk  on  our  own  island ; 
but  he  did  not  leave  it.  He  humbled  the 
proud  empires  of  Europe  by  a  glance.  It 
took  battles  to  raise  himself  to  his  place 
of  Protector,  but  he  became  the  Dictator 
of  Europe  by  mesmerism.  From  his 
Council-chamber  in  Whitehall  he  dictated 
his  own  terms. 

Rightly  to  estimate  the  pow'cr  of  Crom¬ 
well,  our  readers  must  remember  that  at 
that  time  England  had  never  been  more 
than  a  third-rate  power  in  Europe ;  and 
the  other  nations  were  in  the  very  hight 
and  heat  of  their  grandeur  and  fame. 
Spain  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  chief  land  of  the  Romish  power ;  with 
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her  continents  of  golden  isles  in  the  West, 
her  possessions  of  gold  in  her  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  Ihiughty,  defiant,  and  strong.  Spain 
Cromwell  determined  to  crush.  France 
was  powerful.  Only  recently  had  she 
lanow  the  monarchy  of  Henry  of  Navarre ; 
the  grand  statesmanship  of  Richelieu.  Her 
destinies  were  in  that  day  guided  by  the 
wiliest  man  and  most  fox-like  statesman 
in  Europe.  Him  Cromwell  treated  as  a 
valet  or  a  footman ;  and  his  power  lay 
humbled  and  stricken  before  the  genius 
of  the  bluff  farmer-statesman.  Our 
readers  may  talk  if  they  will  about 
the  craft  and  cunning  of  Cromwell,  but 
his  letters  to  Mazarin  flew  like  transpar¬ 
ent  waves  before  the  inky  turbidity  of 
that  cuttle-fish,  that  sepia  among  states¬ 
men,  Maziirin.  A  dry  numor,  nav,  some¬ 
times  a  most  droll  humor,  guides  liis  deal¬ 
ings  with  him.  Mazarin  w’as,  as  we 
know,  a  miserable  miser,  a  kind  of  griffin 
in  threadbare  wdngs,  watching  his  heaps 
and  cellars  of  gold.  How  well  Cromwell 
knew  him!  He  sent  presents  to  Crom¬ 
well,  we  find,  the  richest  and  the  state¬ 
liest  presents  of  hangings,  and  ])ictures, 
and  jewels.  Whereupon  Cromwell  came 
out  generously  too,  and  sent  the  French¬ 
man  what  he  knew'  to  his  market-eye 
would  be  of  more  value  than  hangings, 
pictures,  jewels,  or  books;  he  sent  him 
some  tons  of  British  tin.  Was  it  not 
characteristic  of  the  shrewdness  of  the 
man  ?  The  supple  Mazarin  never  found 
himself  so  perplexed. 

Did  our  readers  ever  read  the  anecdote 
of  Cromwell  and  the  Quaker?  It  occurs 
in  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  Mr.  Pultenv,  in  a  debate  on 
the  complaints  of  the  West-Indian  mer¬ 
chants  .against  Spain ;  and  certainly  it 
showed  no  ordinary  bravery  to  introduce 
the  example  of  Cromwell  to  the  notice  of 
kings  and  ministers  in  those  days  : 

“  This  w.as  what  Oliver  Cromw’ell  did 
in  a  like  case,  that  happened  during  his 
government,  and  in  a  case  where  a  more 
powerful  nation  was  concerned  than  ever 
Spain  could  pretend  to  be.  In  the  his¬ 
tories  of  his  time  we  are  told  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  merchant-ship  was  taken  in  the  chops 
of  the  Channel,  carried  into  St.  Malo,  and 
there  confiscated  upon  some  groundless 
pretense.  As  soon  as  the  master  of  the 
ship,  who  was  an  honest  Quaker,  got 
home,  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  Pro¬ 
tector  in  council,  setting  forth  bis  case. 
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and  praying  for  redress.  Upon  he.aring 
the  jietition,  the  Protector  told  his  coun¬ 
cil  he  would  take  that  affair  upon  himself, 
and  ordered  the  man  to  .attend  him  next 
morning.  He  examined  him  strictly  as  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  and  find¬ 
ing  by  his  answers  that  ho  was  a  plain, 
honest  man,  and  th.at  he  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  no  unlawful  trade,  he  asked 
him  if  he  would  go  to  Paris  with  a  letter  ? 
The  man  ansivered,  he  could.  ‘Well, 
then,’  says  the  Protector,  ‘  prepare  for 
your  journey,  and  come  to  me  to-morrow 
morning.’  Next  morning  ho  gave  him 
a  letter  to  Cardin.al  Mazarin,  and  told 
him  he  must  stay  but  three  days  for  an  an¬ 
swer.  ‘  The  answer  I  mean,’  says  he, 
‘is  the  full  value  of  what  you  might  have 
m.ade  of  your  ship  and  cargo;  and  tell  the 
Cardinal,  tha'  if  it  is  not  paid  you  in  three 
days,  you  have  express  orders  from  me  to 
return  home.’  The  honest,  blunt  Quaker, 
we  may  supjiose,  followed  his  instructions 
to  a  tittle  ;  but  the  Cardinal,  according  to 
the  manner  of  ministers  when  they  are  any 
way  pressed,  began  to  shuffle ;  therefore 
the  Qu.aker  returned,  as  he  w’as  bid.  As 
soon  as  the  Protector  saw  him,  he  asked  : 
‘Well,  friend,  have  you  got  your  money  ?’ 
And  upon  the  man’s  answering  he  had 
not,  the  Protector  told  him :  ‘  Then  leave 
your  direction  with  my  secretary,  and  you 
shall  soon  hear  from  me.’  Upon  this  oc¬ 
casion  that  great  man  did  not  stay  to  ne¬ 
gotiate,  or  to  explain,  by  long  tedious  me¬ 
morials,  the  reasonableness  of  his  dein.and. 
No;  though *there  w'as  a  French  minister 
residing  here,  he  did  not  so  much  as  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  the  story,  but  immediate¬ 
ly  sent  a  man-of-war  or  two  to  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  with  orders  to  seize  every  French  ship 
they  could  meet  with.  Accordingly,  they 
returned  in  a  few'  days  with  tw'o  or  three 
French  prizes,  which  the  Protector  or¬ 
dered  to  be  immediately  sold,  .and  out  ot 
the  produce  he  paid  the  Quaker  wh.at  he 
demanded  for  the  ship  and  cargo.  Then 
he  sent  for  the  French  Minister,  gave  him 
an  account  of  what  had  happened,  and  told 
him  there  was  a  balance,  which,  if  he 
pleased,  should  be  paid  in  to  him,  to  the 
end  th.at  he  might  deliver  it  to  those  of 
his  countrymen  w'ho  were  the  ow'ners  of 
the  French  ships  that  had  been  so  Liken 
and  sold.” 

Cromwell  never  assumed  the  title  of 
“  Defender  of  the  Faith,”  but,  beyond  all 
princes  of  Europe,  he  was  the  bulwark 
and  barrier  against  the  cruelties  of  Rome. 
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In  all  the  persecutions  of  the  French  Pro¬ 
testants,  how  nobly  his  conduct  contrasts 
Avith  that  of  Elizabeth,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew !  She 
received  the  ambassador,  but  Cromwell 
wruncf  from  the  persecutors  aid  and  help 
for  the  victims. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  raised  a  new  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Vaudois  ;  many  were  massa¬ 
cred,  and  the  rest  driven  from  their  habi¬ 
tations  ;  whereupon  Cromwell  sent  to  the 
French  Court,  demandi-  f?  of  them  to  ol)- 
lige  that  Duke,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in 
their  j)ower,  to  put  a  stop  to  his  unjust 
fury,  or  otherwise  he  must  break  with 
them.  The  Cardinal  objected  to  this  as 
unreasonable :  he  would  do  good  ottii.'es, 
he  said,  but  could  not  answer  for  the  ef¬ 
fects.  However,  nothing  would  satisfy 
the  Protector  till  they  obliged  the  Duke 
to  restore  all  that  he  had  taken  from  his 
Protestant  subjects,  and  to  renew  their 
former  privileges.  Cromwell  wrote  on 
this  occasion  to  the  Duke  himself,  and  by 
mistake  omitted  the  title  of  “  lioyal  High¬ 
ness”  on  his  letter ;  upon  which  the  major 
part  of  the  council  of  Savoy  were  for  re¬ 
turning  it  unopened  ;  but  one  of  them  re- 
)rc8enting  that  Cromwell  would  hot  pass 

such  an  aftront,  but  would  certainly  lay 
\  ilia  Franca  in  ashes,  and  set  the  Swiss 
cantons  upon  Savoy,  the  letter  Avas  read, 
and,  with  the  Cardinal’s  influence,  had 
the  desired  success.  The  Protector  also 
raised  money  in  England  for  the  poor 
suflTerers,  and  sent  over  an  agent  to  settle 
all  their  affairs.  He  AA’as  moved  to  tears 
when  he  heard  of  the  suflerings  of  the 
people  of  the  valleys.  He  sent  immedi¬ 
ately  the  sura  of  two  thousand  pounds 
from  his  own  purse  to  aid  the  poor  e.xiles. 
He  appointed  a  day  of  humiliation  to  be 
held  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  collection  on  their  behalf.  The  peo¬ 
ple  heartily  responded  to  this  call,  and 
testified  their  sympathy  with  their  dis¬ 
tressed  brethren  by  raising  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  pounds  for  distribution 
among  them. 

At  another  time  there  happened  a  tu¬ 
mult  at  Nismes,  wherein  some  disorder  had 
been  committed  by  the  Huguenots.  They 
being  apprehensive  of  severe  proceedings 
upon  it,  sent  one  over,  with  great  expe¬ 
dition  and  secrecy,  to  desire  Cromwell’s 
intercession  and  protection.  This  express 
found  so  good  a  reception,  that  he  the 
same  evening  disp.atched  a  letter  to  the 
Cardinal,  with  one  inclosed  to  the  King ; 


also  instructions  to  his  ambassador,  Lock¬ 
hart,  requiring  him  either  to  prevail  for  a 
total  immunity  of  that  misdemeanor,  or 
irnmed  iately  to  come  away.  At  Lockhart’s 
application,  the  disorder  was  overlooked ; 
and  though  the  French  Court  complained 
of  this  way  of  proceeding  as  a  little  too 
imperious,  yet  tiie  necessity  of  their  .affairs 
made  them  comply.  This  Lockhart,  a 
Avise  and  gallant  man,  who  AA’as  governor 
of  Dunkirk  and  ambassador  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  high  favor  AA’ith  the  Protec¬ 
tor,  told  Bishop  Burnet  that  AA  hen  he 
was  sent  afterAvard  ambassador  by  King 
Charles,  he  found  he  had  nothing  of  that 
regard  that  was  paid  to  him  in  Cromwell’s 
time. 

There  was  yet  a  further  design,  very 
advantageous  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
wherewith  CromAA'ell  intended  to  have 
begun  his  kingship,  had  he  taken  it  u|)on 
him  ;  and  that  was  the  instituting  a  coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Protestant  religion,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Cortgregation'  de  Propaganda 
Fide  at  Home.  This  body  aa  ss  to  consist 
of  seven  councilore,  and  four  secretaries 
for  different  provinces.  The  secretaries 
were  to  have  flA’e  hundred  pounds  sala¬ 
ry  apiece,  to  keep  coiTespondence  every 
where.  Ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  Avas 
to  be  a  fund  for  ordinary  emergencies; 
further  supplies  were  to  be  provided  as 
occasions  required ;  and  Chelsea  College, 
then  an  old  ruinous  building,  Avas  to  be 
fitted  up  for  their  reception.  This  w'as  a 
great  design,  and  AA’orthy  of  the  man  who 
had  form^  it. 

It  was  at  the  very  period  of  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  the  Piedmontese,  that  a  treaty  with 
France  had  been  matured,  after  long  and 
tedious  negotiation.  One  demand  after 
another  had  been  conceded  to  Cromwell 
by  Louis  and  his  crafty  adviser,  the  Car¬ 
dinal  Mazarin.  Milton  had  conducted  the 
negotiation  to  a  successful  issue,  and  the 
French  ambassador  Avaited  Avith  the  treaty 
ready  for  signature,  when  CromAA’ell  learn¬ 
ed  of  the  sufferings  of  the  \'audois.  He 
forthwith  dispatched  an  ambassador  on 
their  behalf  to  the  Court  of  Turin,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  the  treaty  Avith  France  till 
their  wrongs  were  redressed.  The  French 
ambassador  Avas  astonished  and  indignant. 
He  remonstrated  with  CromAvell,  and  urg¬ 
ed  that  the  question  bore  no  connection 
Avith  the  terras  of  the  treaty  ;  nor  could 
his  sovereign  interfere  on  any  plea  with 
the  subjects  of  an  independent  state.  Ma¬ 
zarin  took  even  bolder  ground.  He  did 
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not  conceal  his  'sympathy  with  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  coerce 
these  Protestant  reheh — declared  his  con¬ 
viction,  that,  in  truth,  “  the  Vaudois  had 
inflicted  a  hundred  times  worse  cruel¬ 
ties  on  the  Catholics  than  they  had  sufter- 
ed  from  them and  altogether  took  up  a 
very  high  and  haughty  position.  Crom- 
W'ell  remained  unmoved.  New  protesta¬ 
tions  met  with  no  better  reception.  lie 
told  his  Majesty  of  France,  in  reply  to  his 
assurances  of  the  impossibility  of  his  in¬ 
terfering,  that  he  had  alre.ady  allowed  his 
o\»Ti  troops  to  be  employed  as  the  tools  of 
the  persecutors  ;  M’hich,  though  something 
very  like  giving  his  Christian  Majesty  the 
lie,  Avas  not  without  its  effect.  Cromwell 
would  not  move  from  the  sacred  duty  he 
had  assumed  to  himself,  as  the  defender 
of  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Europe. 
The  F rench  ambassador  applied  for  an  au¬ 
dience  to  take  his  le.ave,  and  was  made 
welcome  to  go.  Louis  and  Mazarin  had 
both  to  yield  to  his  tcishes,  at  last,  and  be¬ 
came  the  unviUhig  advocates  of  the  here¬ 
tics  of  the  valleys. 

Indeed,  of  the  whole  foreign  policy  of 
Cromwell,  in  which  Milton  bore  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  share,  a  very  slight  sketch  may 
suffice.  It  is  .altogether  such  as  every 
Englishman  may  be  proud  of.  Not  an 
iota  of  the  honors  due  to  a  crowned  head 
would  he  dispense  with,  when  negotiating, 
as  the  Protector  of  England,  Avith  the 
proudest  monarchs  of  Europe.  Spain 
yielded  Avith  little  hesit.ation  to  accord  to 
liim  the  same  style  as  Avas  claimed  by  her 
own  haughty  monarchs ;  but  Louis  of 
France  sought,  if  possible,  some  compro¬ 
mise.  Ilis  first  letter  was  addressed  to 
“  His  ^lost  Serene  Highness  Oliver,  Lord 
Protector,”  etc.,  but  Cromwell  refused  to 
receiA'e  it.  The  more  familiar  title  of 
“  Cousin”  was  in  like  manner  rejected, 
and  Louis,  and  his  crafty  minister,  the 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  were  compelled  to  con¬ 
cede  to  him  the  AA'onted  mode  of  address 
between  sovereigns — “  To  our  dear  Bro¬ 
ther  OliA'er.”  “  What !”  exclaimed  Louis 
to  his  minister,  “  sh.all  I  call  this  base  fel¬ 
low  my  brother?”  “Ay,”  rejoined  his 
astute  adviser,  “or  your  father,  if  it  will 
gmn  your  ends !” 

When  those  of  the  V.alley  of  Lucerne 
had  unwarily  rebelled  against  the  Dvike  of 
Savoy,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  neighboring  princes  of  Italy,  to 
call  and  solicit  for  their  extirpation,  and 
their  prince  positively  resolved  upon  it, 


Cromwell  sent  his  agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  a  prince  with  whom  he  had  no  cor¬ 
respondence  or  commerce,  and  so  engaged 
the  Cardinal,  and  even  terrified  the  Pope 
himself,  without  so  much  as  doing  any 
grace  to  the  English  Roman  Catholics, 
(nothing  being  more  usual  than  his  saying 
“  that  his  ships  in  the  Mediterranean 
should  visit  Civita  Vecchia,  and  that  the 
sound  of  his  cannon  should  be  heard  in 
Rome,”)  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  thought 
it  necessaiy  to  restore  all  that  he  had  taken 
from  them,  and  did  rencAv  all  those  privi¬ 
leges  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  and  newly 
forfeited. 

“  Cromwell,”  says  a  celebrated  writer, 
“  Avould  never  suffer  himself  to  be  denied 
.any  thing  he  eA’er  asked  of  the  Cardinal, 
alleging,  ‘that  the  people  Avould  not  be 
otherwise  satisfied  which  the  Cardinal 
bore  very  heavily,  and  complained  of  to 
those  with  whom  he  Avould  be  free.  One 
day  he  visited  Madame  Turenne;  and  when 
he  took  his  leave  of  her,  she,  according  to 
her  custom,  besought  him  to  continue 
gracious  to  the  churches.  Whereupon 
the  Cardinal  told  her,  ‘  that  he  knew  not 
how  to  behave  himself:  if  he  advised  the 
King  to  punish  and  suppress  their  inso¬ 
lence,  CroniAvell  threatened  him  to  join 
Avith  the  Spaniard  ;  and  if  he  shoAved  any 
favor  to  them,  at  Rome  they  accounted 
him  a  heretic.’  ” 

The  proceedings  the  Cardinal  did  adopt 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  conclusion  be 
finally  arrived  at,  as  to  Avhetber  it  Avas 
most  advis.able  to  attend  to  the  threats  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome  or  of  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector  of  England. 

The  prince  who  bears  the  closest  resem¬ 
blance  to  Cromwell  is  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  SAveden.  He,  too,  Avas  the  lion  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  his  camp,  like  that 
of  the  great  British  farmer,  was  the  scene 
of  piety  and  extraordinary  bravery.  Like 
Cromwell,  he  AA'as  rapid,  and  irresistible 
as  a  mountain  torrent,  on  the  field.  Like 
Cromwell,  he  alarmed  the  councils  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  and  struck  terror  into  the 
Imperialist  cabinet.  Far  inferior  to  Crom- 
AA’ell — for  who  of  all  generals  or  statesmen 
ecjualcd  him? — yet  both  regarded  them¬ 
selves  as  set  apart  and  consecrated  for  the 
defense  of  Protestantism  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  and  cruelties  of  Popery. 
This  idea  entered  largely  into  the  mind  of 
the  Protector ;  he  saw  the  state  of  Europe ; 
he  felt  for  its  wrung  and  lacerated  condi¬ 
tion.  In  his  age  he  was  the  only  Protest- 
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ant  prince ;  while  the  so-called  Protestant 
statesmen  were  in  league  with  Home.  He 
raised  his  banner  against  the  Vatican,  de¬ 
clared  his  side  and  his  convictions,  and 
made  the  tj^rants  and  the  diplomatists  of 
Kurope  quail  and  shrink  before  the  shadow 
of  his  power  and  the  terror  of  his  name. 
In  the  history  of  Protestantism,  he  occupies 
the  distinguished  place  in  the  very  fore¬ 
ground.  That  we  are  entitled  to  say  thus 
much  of  him,  is  proved  by  a  reference  to 
his  own  words,  as  well  as  to  the  better 
evidence  of  his  deeds. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  glance  at  the  sea. 
During  the  time  of  Charles,  pirates  infested 
our  own  coast,  scoured  Devonshire  and 
the  Channel.  Beneath  the  Protectorate 
things  were  speedily  amended.  The  gum 
of  the  enemy  rolled  no  more  round  the 
Jiritixh  Coast  till  Cromwell  was  dead  and 
Charles  Stuart  came  back  ;  and  then,  in¬ 
deed,  even  London  herself  heard  them 
thundering  up  the  Medway  and  the 
Thames.  Turks,  pirates,  and  corsairs, 
these  were  swept  away,  of  course ;  but  in 
those  days  Spain  itself  was  but  a  kingdom 
of  robbers  and  buccaneers.  Waves  of  old 
golden  romance — what  im.agination  does 
not  kindle  over  the  stories  of  the  Spanish 
main  ?  The  power  of  Spain  was  there ; 
Spain,  the  bloodiest  power  of  Europe  ; 
S))ain,  the  land  of  the  Inquisition  ;  Spain, 
the  disgraced,  degraded;  land  of  every 
superstition :  against  her  Cromwell  de¬ 
clared  war.  Alliance  with  France,  hostil¬ 
ity  to  Siiain,  and  we  know  how  the  im- 
mort.al  lllake  and  his  fire-ships  scoured 
those  distant  seas.  That  great  Sea-king ! 
Do  we  not  remember  the  action  of  the 
Port  of  Santa  Cruz,  beneath  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe?  the  thundering  whirlwinds  of 
fire  and  flying  iron  hail  ?  sixteen  war-ships, 
full  of  silver,  all  safely  moored,  as  it 
seemed,  in  that  grand  castellated  and  un¬ 
assailable  b.ay  ;  the  whole  eight  castles,  a 
very  Sebastopol  there.  See  Blake  enter¬ 
ing  beneath  that  living  thunder,  all  starting 
from  its  sleep;  see  him  with  his  ships 
silencing  the  castles,  sinking  the  mighty 
gun-ships,  and  sailing  quietly  forth  from 
Santa  Cruz  Bay  again.  Those  were  the 
days,  too,  in  which  Oliver  possessed  Eng¬ 
land  of  Jamaica,  and  asserted  the  right  of 
England,  too,  in  those  seas.  It  was  thus 
that  his  Ilighness  graj)pled  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  Antichrist ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Spanish  Antichrist  has  never  been, 
from  the  day  of  Cromwell  to  this  hour, 
what  it  was  before. 


But  where  the  space  is  so  brief,  we  must 
vet  give  a  few  swill  glances  into  the  inner 
life  of  this  great  heart — the  domestic  life, 
lie  has  been  assailed  here  too.  We  love  to 
look  at  Cromwell  after  the  hard,  scarred 
face  and  the  strong-mailed  hand  have  re¬ 
vealed  themselves.  We  love  to  think 
of  him  as  husband,  father,  grandfather, 
and  master  of  a  family.  “  His  letters 
reveal  all,”  savs  Elliot  Waberton,  when 
he  mentions  the  discovery  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Charles  I.,  after  Naseby,  and 
the  perfidy  they  revealed,  transforming 
ever  after  the  phrase,  “  On  the  word  of  a 
king,”  into  the  synonym  of  a  lie.  Says 
that  lively  but  prejudiced  writer:  “If  all 
the  letters  of  the  dark  Cromwell  could 
have  been  opened,  what  would  they  have 
revealed?”  Well,  they  all  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  all  have  been  ojHjned ;  and  we 
suppose  never  in  the  history  of  man  has 
there  been  presented  such  a  transparent 
wholeness.  It  is  one  mirror  of  simple  no¬ 
bleness  ;  every  little  note,  and  every  family 
epistle,  and  every  letter  to  the  State  offi¬ 
cers,  all  reveal  the  same  man.  “A  single 
eye,  and  a  whole  body  full  of  light."  Of 
course,  in  his  letters  as  in  his  speeches,  he 
says  no  more  than  he  has  to  say ;  he  never 
labors  for  any  expression.  lie  is  not  a 
man  who  can  use  a  flowing,  imaginative 
diction.  His  words  are  strong,  stiff,  uu- 
bcndable  beings,  but  they  convey  a  niean- 
ing,  and  speak  out  a  full  determined  heart. 

The  gre.at  crime  you  have  with  Crom¬ 
well  in  his  household  is  that  it  is  too  Puri¬ 
tanical  ;  that  is,  that  it  is  a  consistent,  re¬ 
ligious  home.  Say  what  j’ou  will,  he  knew 
nothing  of  those  temporizing  policies  by 
which  in  the  present  day  we  argue  that 
great  place  must  accommodate  itself  to 
the  world  and  to  the  world’s  ways.  We 
have  pictures  given  to  us  of  his  household. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Holland,  the  ambas¬ 
sador  gives  .an  account  of  his  recejition  at 
the  Protector’s  Court.  How  calm,  and 
quiet,  and  dignified  the  account  of  that 
reception !  Music,  indeed,  was  playing 
while  they  were  dining  ;  but  after  that  the 
Protector  gave  out  a  hymn  ;  and  as  he 
handed  the  book  to  the  ambassador,  he 
told  him  “  that  was  the  best  paper  th.at 
had  passed  between  them  as  yet.”  Digni¬ 
fied  and  beautiful  is  the  account  of  the 
gentle  behavior  of  the  Protector  to  the 
wife  and  |  daughter  of  the  ambassador. 
Then,  after  a  walk  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  for  half  an  hour,  the  prayers  in  the 
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family  ;  and  so  the  evening  closed ;  very 
much,  indeed,  such  a  simple  evening  as  we 
might  spend  together. 

Cromwell  well  knew'  what  of  ceremony 
to  abate  and  to  retain.  “Ceremony  keeps 
up  all  things,”  said  John  Selden.  We  can 
see  through  it.  True ;  so  you  can  see 
through  the  glass,  “  the  penny  glass  which 
holds  some  rich  essence  or  refined  water ; 
but  without  the  frail  glass,  the  essence,  the 
real  value,  would  be  lost.”  We  may  have 
too  little  ceremony  as  well  as  too  much 
It  does  not  matter  much,  but  we  do  rather 
like  our  servant  to  tap  at  our  study-door 
before  coming  in.  We  do  not  care  about 
her  handing  our  letters  on  a  silver  salver. 
When  ambassadors  crowded  Cromwell’s 
Court  from  all  the  States  of  Europe,  some 
of  them,  in  deference  to  the  usualities  of 
royalty,  desired  to  kiss  his  hand ;  but,  with 
manly  dignity,  he  retired  back  two  or 
three  stejjs  higher  to  his  throne,  bowed  to 
the  deputation,  and  so  closed  the  audience. 
A  man,  we  see,  who  will  not  bate  an  inch  of 
his  nation’s  dignity,  nor  wear  more  than 
his  manhood  for  his  own. 

Shall  we  say  how  he  defended  learning 
and  scholarship?  lie  had  a  wonderfully 
omniscient  eye  for  the  discovery  of  great 
men  ;  not  merely  great  generals  or  great 
statesmen,  but  for  every  kind  of  learning 
and  scholarship.  We  know  that  his  two 
secretaries  were  John  Milton  and  Andrew 
Marvell.  We  know  that  he  sought  the 
friendship  of  Baxter.  When  he  first  met 
with  Dr.  Owen  he  said,  “Sir,  you  are  the 
person  I  must  be  acquainted  with,”  and 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into 
the  garden.  And  Howe  held  a  long  con¬ 
versation  with  him.  How  graciously  and 
kindly  he  listened  to  George  F ox  when  he 
spoke,  too,  desiring  to  see  and  to  tJilk  with 
him  again.  He  surrounded  his  house  and 
table  with  the  holiest  and  most  scholarly 
men  of  his  time.  He  committed  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  to  Owen.  We  know' 
w'hat  it  w’as  when  he  W'ent  there.  We 
know  that  scholarship  was  expelled  ;  that 
it  was  the  haunt  of  Comus  and  his  crew  ; 
and  we  know  what  he  made  it.  It  is 
known  to  you  that  the  Biblia  Polyglotta 
WnUoni  is  the  most  valuable  and  import¬ 
ant  biblical  book  ever  issued  from  the 
British  press.  It  w’as  a  most  precious 
compendium  of  Scriptural  criticism  and  in¬ 
terpretation.  Every  thing  of  that  kind 
previously  attempteil  had  been  performetl 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Catholic  princes.  No  Protestant 
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prince  had  ever  been  able  to  undertake 
such  a  work.  Dr.  Owen  at  first  opposed 
it,  looked  iqKin  it  with  suspicion.  It  is 
very  characteristic  that  Cromwell,  respect¬ 
ing  Owen  as  he  did,  encouraged  it,  assisted 
in  defraying  the  expense  of  publishing  it, 
iulmitted  five  thousand  reams  of  paper  free 
of  duty.  It  was  published  during  the 
Protectorate,  dedicated  to  Cromwell.  But 
its  mean  and  dastardly  compiler,  upon  the 
retui-n  of  Charles  Stuart,  erased  the  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  man  who  had  so  substantially 
aided  him,  and  inserted  that  of  the  King, 
who  cared  neither  for  the  project,  its 
scholarship,  nor  the  Bible. 

Death  threw  his  shadow'  over  Oliver’s 
palace  before  he  broke  in.  The  following 
of  Thurloe  is  touching  :  “  My  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector’s  mother,  of  ninety-four  years  old, 
died  last  night.  A  little  liefore  her  death 
she  gave  my  lord  her  blessing  in  these 
w'ords :  ‘  The  Lord  cause  his  face  to  shine 
upon  you,  and  comfort  you  in  all  your 
adversitie-s  and  enable  you  to  do  great 
things  for  the  glory  of  your  most  high  God, 
and  to  be  a  relief  unto  his  people.  My 
dear  son,  I  leave  my  heart  with  thee.  A 
good  night.’  ”  “  Taken  from  the  evil  to 

come.'  One  is  glad  she  went  first,  be¬ 
fore  the  great  change.  Then  his  heart 
was  shaken  by  the  death  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  his  beloved  daughter,  Mrs.  Clay- 

fiole.  This  broke  down  his  heart.  Her 
ong  illness;  his  tenderness  as  father  so 
extreme;  his  constant  watching  by  her 
side,  the  spectator  of  her  violent  convtilsive 
fits :  the  strong  soldier,  who  had  ridden 
his  war-charger  conquering  over  so  many 
fields,  bowed  before  the  blow  when  her 
death  came. 

And,  therefore,  only  a  few  days  after, 
when  he  w'as  seized  w’ith  illness  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court,  he  felt  that  it  was  for  death ; 
and  that  death-bed  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
foundly  memorable,  even  as  that  life  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  glorious. 
But  it  teas  more  than  the  dcalh-bed  of  a 
hero  ;  it  teas  the  death-bed  of  a  Christian. 
In  that  death  -  chamber  prayers  —  deep, 
pow'erful,  long — went  up,  and  men  sought 
to  lay  hold  on  God  that  he  might  spare 
him ;  but,  says  one,  “  We  could  not  be 
more  desirous  he  should  abide  than  he  was 
content  and  willing  to  be  gone.”  He 
called  for  his  Bible,  and  desired  an  honor¬ 
able  and  godly  person  there,  with  others 

{•resent,  to  read  unto  him  that  passage  in 
^hil.  4:11:“  Not  that  I  speak  in  respect 
of  w'ant :  for  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever 
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state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I 
know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know 
how  to  abound :  every  Avhere  and  in  all 
things  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and 
to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to  suf¬ 
fer  need.  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengthcneth  me.”  Which 
read,  said  he,  to  use  his  own  w’ords  as  near 
as  we  can  remember  them  :  “  This  Scrip¬ 
ture  did  once  save  my  life^  when  my  eldest 
son,  poor  Oliver,  died,  which  went  as  a 
dagger  to  my  heart,  in<leed  it  did.”  And 
then,  repeating  the  words  of  the  text  him¬ 
self,  and  reailing  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
verses,  of  Paul’s  contentment,  and  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  w'ill  of  God  in  all  conditions, 
said  he  :  “  It’s  true,  Paul,  you  have  learned 
this,  and  attained  to  this  me.asure  of  gnicc ; 
but  what  shall  I  do  ?  Ah  !  poor  creature, 
it  is  a  hard  lesson  for  me  to  take  out !  I 
find  it  BO.”  But  reading  on  to  the  thir¬ 
teenth  verse,  where  Paul  saith,  “/  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ,  which  strength- 
eneth  m^,”  then  faith  began  to  work,  and 
his  heart  to  find  support  and  comfort,  and 
he  said  thus  to  himself,  “  He  that  was 
Paul’s  Christ  is  my  Christ  too and  so 
drew  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation. 

“  Oliver,  we  find,”  says  Carlyle,  “  spoke 
much  of  ‘  the  covenants*  which,  indeed, 
are  the  grand  axis  of  all,  in  t/iat  Puritan 
universe  of  his.  Two  covenants;  one  of 
works,  with  fearful  judgment  for  our  short¬ 
comings  therein,  one  of  grace,  with  un¬ 
speakable  mercy;  gracious  engagements, 
covenants  which  the  eternal  God  has  vouch- 
s.afed  to  m.ake  with  his  feeble  creature 
man.  Two — and  by  Christ’s  death  they 
have  become  one — there  for  Oliver  is  the 
Divine  solution  of  this  our  mystery  of 
life.  ‘  They  w’ere  two,’  he  was  heard 
ej.aculating — ‘two,  but  put  into  one  be¬ 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  world !’  And 
.again :  ‘  It  is  holy  and  true,  it  is  holy  and 
true,  it  is  holy  and  true !  Who  made  it 
holy  and  true  ?  The  3Iedi.ator  of  the  co¬ 
venant.’  And  again :  ‘  The  covenant  is 
but  one.  Faith  in  the  covenant  is  my  only 
support,  and,  if  I  Indieve  not,  he  abides 
faithful.’  When  his  children  and  wife 
stood  weeping  round  him,  he  said  :  ‘  Love 
not  this  world.’  ‘  I  s.ay  unto  j^ou,  it  is 
not  good  that  you  should  love  this  world !’ 
No.  ‘Children,  live  like  Christians;  1 
leave  you  the  covenant  to  feed  upon !’ 
Yes,  my  brave  one,  even  so.  The  cove- 
.  nant,  and  eternal  soul  of  covenants,  remains 
sure  to  all  the  faithful ;  deeper  than  the 
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foundations  of  this  world,  earlier  than 
they,  and  more  lasting  than  they ! 

“  Look  also  at  the  following ;  dark  hues 
and  bright ;  immortal  light  beams  strug¬ 
gling  amid  the  black  vapors  of  death. 
Look,  and  conceive  a  great  sacred  scene, 
the  sacredest  this  world  sees — and  think 
of  it ;  do  not  speak  of  it  in  these  mean 
days  which  have  no  sacred  word.  ‘  Is 
there  none  that  says.  Who  w’ill  deliver  me 
from  the  peril  ?’  moaned  he  once.  Many 
hearts  are  praying,  O  wearied  one !  ‘Man 
can  do  nothing,’  rejoins  he ;  ‘  God  can 
do  what  he  will.’  Another  time,  again 
thinking  of  the  covenant:  ‘  Is  there  none 
that  will  come  and  praise  God,  whose 
mercies  endure  forever  ?’ 

“  Here  also  are  ejaculations  caught  up 
at  intervals,  undated,  in  those  final  days : 
‘  Lord,  thou  knowest,  if  I  do  desire  to 
live,  it  is  to  show  forth  thy  praise  and  de¬ 
clare  thy  works !’  Once  he  was  heard 
saying :  ‘  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into 
the  luands  of  the  living  God !’  ‘  This  was 

spoken  three  times,’  says  M.aidston,  ‘his 
repetitions  usually  being  very  w-eighty, 
and  with  great  vehemenev  of  spirit.’ 
Thrice  over  he  said  this,  looking  into  the 
eternal  kingdoms.  But  again  :  the 

promises  of  God  are  in  him  yen,  and  in 
him  amen  ;  to  the  glory  of  God  by  us,  by 
us  in  Jesus  Christ.'  ‘  The  Lord  hath  filled 
me  with  as  much  assurance  of  his  pardon 
and  his  love  as  my  soul  can  hold.’  ‘  I 
think  I  am  the  poorest  Avretch  that  lives ; 
but  I  love  God,  or  rather  am  beloved  of 
God.’  ‘  I  am  a  conqueror,  and  more  than 
conqueror,  through  Christ  that  a  strength- 
eneui  me !’  ” 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August,  however, 
(having  in  the  interim  been  removed  from 
Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall,)  he  had  so 
far  changed  his  sentiments  as  to  think 
it  neces.sary  to  declare  his  eldest  sun, 
Richard,  his  successor  in  the  Protect¬ 
orate.  And,  on  the  evening  iHjfore  his 
departure,  in  the  same  doubtful  temper 
of  mind,  though  still  greatly  supported  by 
his  enthusiasm,  he  uttered  the  following 
prayer : 

“  Lord,  although  I  am  a  wretched  and 
miserable  creature,  I  am  in  covenant  with 
thee  through  grace,  and  I  mav,  I  will, 
come  unto  thee  for  my  people,  ifhou  hast 
made  me  a  mean  instrument  to  do  them 
I  some  good,  and  thee  service ;  and  many 
of  them  have  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
I  me,  though  others  wish  and  would  be 
31 
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glad  of  my  death.  But,  Lord,  however  ! 
thou  dost  dispose  of  me,  continue  to  go  on 
and  do  good  for  them.  Give  them  consi.st- 
ency  of  judgment,  one  heart,  and  mutual  i 
love  ;  and  go  on  to  deliver  them,  and  with 
the  work  of  reformation,  and  make  the 
name  of  Christ  glorious  in  the  w'orld. 
Teach  those  who  look  too  much  upon  thy 
instruments,  to  depend  more  upon  thyself. 
Pardon  such  as  desire  to  trample  uj)on  the 
dust  of  a  poor  worm,  for  thev  are  thy 
people  too  :  and  pardon  the  folly  of  this 
short  prayer  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake, 
and  give  us  a  good  night  if  it  be  thy 
pleasure." 

It  was  the  third  of  September,  1658, 
the  anniversary  of  his  famous  battles  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester;  a  day  always 
celebrated  by  rejoicings  in  honor  of  these 
important  victories.  When  the  sun  rose 
Oliver  was  speechless,  and  between  three 
and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  he  ex¬ 
pired.  God  shattered  all  his  strength  on 
this  festival  of  his  glory  and  his  triumphs. 

The  sorrow  of  the  Protector’s  friends 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  can  not 
be  described.  “  The  consternation  and  as¬ 
tonishment  of  all  people,”  wrote  Faucon- 
berg  to  Henry  Cromwell,  “  are  inexpressi¬ 
ble  :  their  hearts  seem  as  if  sunk  within 
them.  And  if  it  M’as  thus  abroad,  your  i 
lordship  may  imagine  what  it  was  in  the  ■ 
family  of  his  Highness  and  other  near  rel.a- 1 
tions.  My  poor  wife,  [Mary,  Oliver’s  third  ! 
daughter,]  I  know  not  what  in  the  earth  j 
to  do  with  her.  When  seemingly  quieted  I 
she  bursts  out  again  into  passion  that  j 
tears  her  very  heart  in  ])ieces  ;  nor  can  I  j 
blame  her,  considering  what  she  has  lost.  | 
It  fares  little  better  with  others.  God,  I  i 
trust,  will  sanctify  this  bitter  cup  to  us 
all.”  “  I  am  not  able  to  speak  or  write,” 
said  Thurloe.  “  This  stroke  is  so  sore,  so 
unexpected,  the  providence  of  God  in  it  so 
stupendous,  considering  the  person  that 
has  fallen,  the  time  and  season  wherein 
God  took  him  away,  xvith  other  circum¬ 
stances,  I  can  do  nothing  but  put  my 
mouth  in  the  dust  and  say.  It  is  the  Lord. 
....  It  is  not  to  be  said  what  affliction 
the  army  and  people  show  to  his  l.ate 
Highness :  his  name  is  already  precious. 
Never  w’as  there  any  man  so  prayed  for.” 

“  Hush  !  poor  wee;  ing  Mary,”  says 
Carlyle,  after  reading  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
tract.  “  Here  is  a  life-battle  right  nobly 
dune.  Seest  thou  not — 

The  storm  is  changed  into  a  calm 
At  his  command  and  will ; 


j  So  that  the  waves  which  raged  before, 

Now  quiet  are  and  still  f 

“  Then  are  they  glad,  because  at  rest. 

And  quiet  now  they  be ; 

So  to  the  haven  he  them  brings, 

[  Which  they  desired  to  see.” 

“  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord.”^  Blessed  are  the  valiant  that  have 
lived  in  the  Lord.  “  Amen,  saith  the 
Spirit” — Amen  !  They  “  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

And  what  is  the  verdict  upon  all  these 
amazing  faculties  of  mind?  Mr.  Forster 
says :  “  They  failed  in  their  ini.ssion  upon 
earth.”  Failed !  then  Guslavus  .at  Lutzen 
failed  ;  then  every  m.artyr  in  every  age  has 
failed.  No!  we  will  not  call  that  life  a 
failure.  It  was  success ;  it  was  success 
in  itself,  and  in  what  followed  it.  Crom¬ 
well  has  been  called  the  armed  soldier  of 
democracy.  No,  he  was  not  that;  he 
j  was  the  armed  soldier  of  Puritanism.  His 
i  knighthood  was  religious ;  and  if  you 
•judge  him  accurately,  he  bears  Just  the 
I  same  relation  to  the  consolidation  and 
!  settlement  of  our  Constitution  that  "Wil- 
!  liam  the  Conqueror  bears  to  the  consolida- 
'  tion  and  settlement  of  feudalism.  Oliver, 
the  Conqueror  in  himself,  and  what  he 
marks ;  that  is,  an  epoch  in  development 
of  English  law. 

Cromwell  was  the  greatest  and  most  il¬ 
lustrious  instance  of  reaction,  in  the  great 
and  rising  middle-class,  against  feudal 
tyranny.  The  contest  was  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  King  and  his  people  alone.  In 
other  and  not  less  deserving  agitations, 
the  cause  of  tyranny  had  received  aid 
from  neighboring  inonarchs:  in  this  case 
the  battle  was  fought  by  the  repre8ent.a- 
tives  of  the  soil  alone.  The  struggles  of 
the  Netherlands,  beneath  leaders  whose 
]>ower,  and  eloquence,  and  sagacity,  have 
j  been  the  subjects  of  romance  and  poetry, 
from  that  time  to  this  hour,  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  but  not  unsuccessful  were  we. 

It  is  inouniful  that  every  chapter  of 
constitutional  law  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  sword.  The  sword  of  Cromwell 
.atone  gave  victory  to  the  people  over  the 
King  in  the  first  days  of  the  contest.  Had 
not  those  victories  been  obt.ained,  this 
land  would  have  been  at  the  feet  of  a  cold 
and  cruel  tyrant.  The  King’s  nature  was 
so  well  known,  that  his  friends  dreaded  a 
victory  upon  his  side.  The  country  would 
have  been  one  wide-spread  scene  of  deci¬ 
mation  and  attainder.  Victory  on  the 
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banners  of  Charles  would  have  sealed 
the  enslavement  of  our  land  for  long  ages. 
When  the  will  of  the  King  became  the 
tyrannizer  of  the  country,  and  over  the 
whole  population  of  the  land  there  seem¬ 
ed  to  he  no  ho|)C  for  enfranchisement  or 
escape,  then  Cromwell  arose ;  as  Prince 
Arthur  by  the  side  of  the  enchanted  lake 
beheld  suddenly  arise  the  hand  bearing 
the  sword,  the  good  sword  Excalibur.  So 
law  was  beaten  down.  When,  in  Church 
and  State,  spread  one  wide  M’aste-wave 
of  desolation,  then,  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  arose  Cromwell.  You  may  re¬ 
fuse  his  monument  a  niche  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  you  may  allow  his  name  t(#l)e 
cast  out :  it  matters  not ;  he  marks  an  era 
in  the  history  of  English  law.  In  the  next 
generation  the  tide  of  tyranny  rose  again, 
and  beat  in  storms  upon  the  people  :  it 
matters  not.  William  I.  does  not  more 
surely  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
England  than  Cromwell  does;  his  memory 
and  his  name  tower  aloft  over  the  ages. 
Head  his  deeds,  and  you  will  find  that, 
while  he  conquered,  he  defined  the  new 
and  enlarged  limits  of  English  representa¬ 
tion.  He  compiered  (ireat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  united  both  in  one  peaceful 
government.  He  indicated  the  <le8tiny  of 
the  West-Indies.  A  born  child  of  justice 
and  of  rectitude,  he  glanced  along  all  the 
headlands  of  unrighteousness,  and  declared 
their  corruption  and  their  ruin.  He  shiv¬ 
ered  absolutism,  while  making  hijnself  the 
most  absolute  j)ri?ice.  He  broke  the  wand 
of  feudalism,  and  cast  it  into  the  deep 
sea. 

We  will  leave  him  now.  Tliey  gave 
him  a  magnificent  funeral  in  the  old  abbey, 
xvhere  they  had  buried  Blake  and  the 
Protector’s  mother.  But  when  Charles 
Stuart  returned,  the  bodies  were  taken  up 
and  buried  at  Tyburn,  the  head  of  Crom¬ 
well  exposed  over  Westminster  Hall.  The 
dastards  and  the  fools  !  But,  after  all,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  body  buried  in  the 
abbey  was  his  body.  In  a  rare  old  vol¬ 
ume  we  have,  one  hundred  an<l  sixty  years 
old,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  nurse  of  Cromwell,  that  he 
was  privately  buried  by  night  in  the 
Thames,  in  order  to  avert  the  indignities 
it  was  foreseen  would  be  wreaked  on  his 
body  ;  and  this  by  his  own  direction. 
Other  rumors  assign  another  spot  to  his 
burial.  Ah !  well,  it  matters  little.  We 
know  where  his  work  is,  and  how  far  that 
is  buried.  W^e  see  him  standing  there, 


ushering  in  a  new  race  of  English  kings. 
True,  as  Rufus  or  Henry  Beauclerc  seem¬ 
ed  to  carry  England  no  further  in  the 
career  of  progress  than  before  the  Norman 
accession,  so  in  the  mad  cruelty  of  the 
succeeding  kings  to  Cromwell,  all  seemed 
lost.  But  no  !  He  was  the  breakwater 
of  tyranny.  By  his  Parliament  we  have 
seen  he  amended  English  representation. 
He  held  aloft  in  his  hand  the  charter  to 
guide,  he  knew  he  could  not  give.  Show 
us  almost  any  act  of  legislative  ^eatness, 
and  we  will  show  it  you  as  anticipated  by 
Cromwell.  Of  course,  there  was  a  wild 
outbreak  and  outcry  when  Charles  came 
from  Dover  to  London,  and  blazingbonfires, 
and  maypoles,  and  fire-works,  and  garlands, 
inaugurating  a  new  despotism  ;  not  the  des¬ 
potism  of  God  and  goodness,  not  the  des¬ 
potism  of  power  and  m.ijesty,  but  the  des¬ 
potism  of  lust  and  licentiousness,  of  cruel¬ 
ty  and  cowardice,  of  fraud  and  intoler¬ 
ance,  of  Nell  G Wynne,  and  Castlemaine, 
and  Portsmouth  ;  and  good  men  gave  up 
all  for  lost.  But  that  royal  monarch 
whose  bones  had  been  insulted,  and  whose 
memory  had  been  cursed,  he  was  not 
dead.  Even  Clarendon  was  compelled  to 
contrast  his  royal  master  with  that  ungar¬ 
nished  throne  ;  and  men  who,  like  Bax¬ 
ter,  had  only  irritated,  and  annoyed,  and 
weakened,  by  their  bilious  maundering, 
his  government,  threw  back  glances  of  sad¬ 
ness  to  those  days,  and  thought  and  spoke 
of  their  lost  happiness  with  a  sigh.  But 
the  shadow  of  the  great  Protector  was  over 
the  land  still.  Tear  him  limb  from  limb — 
liehead  him — affix  his  head  to  any  gibbet 
—  voii  can  not  get  rid  of  his  work  so. 
Fail! 

“  They  never  fail  who  die  in  a  great  cause. 

The  block  may  soak  their  gore. 

Their  head  be  strung  to  city  gates  or  castle- 
walls, 

But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.” 

As  the  mad  voluptuary  rode  down  to 
the  House,  did  he  never  g.aze  up  to  that 
head  he  believed  to  be  his  powerful  con¬ 
queror’s,  and  see  in  the  scowl  of  the  skel¬ 
eton-scull  the  avenging  genius  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  whose  holy  altars  he  had  profaned, 
and  whose  rights  he  had  outraged  ?  The 
mind  of  Cromwell  was  abroad,  and  the 
genius  of  freedom,  as  represented  by  him, 
conquered  once  more. 

But  now,  for  the  present,  we  leave  him 
to  our  imagination,  calm  in  his  uncrowned 
royalty  and  majesty ;  surrounded  by  his 
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illastrious  compatriots ;  friend  and  fellow- 
laborer  of  Hampden  and  Pym,  of  Selden 
and  of  Hale ;  whose  friendly  hand  employ¬ 
ed  and  fostered  the  i^enius  of  Milton  and 
and  of  Marvell ;  whose  holy  hours  were 
solaced  by  the  sacred  converse  of  Owen 
and  of  Howe,  of  Man  ton  and  of  Goodwyn 
and  Caryl ;  whose  strong  arm  shielded  his 
own  land  ;  whose  awful  spirit  overshadow¬ 
ed  with  fear  the  greatest  nations  and 
greatest  statesmen  of  his  age  ;  by  whose 
command  Blake  dashed  in  pieces  the  scep¬ 
ter  of  Spmn,  and  bowed  even  the  nobility 
of  Holland.  Some  there  are  who  find  a 
fitting  comp.arison  between  his  deeds  and 
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some  of  later  date.  As  well  compare 
rats  to  lions.  No ;  around  his  name  so 
distinct  a  coronet  of  light  gathers,  that  we 
shall  refuse  to  see  the  justice  of  the  com¬ 
parison  with  even  the  greater  statesmen 
of  antiquity.  And  while  we  rejoice  that 
the  exigency  of  our  nation,  since  his  age, 
has  not  needed  such  a  man,  we  shall  see 
in  him  and  his  appearance  a  Providence 
not  less  distinct  than  that  which  scattered 
the  Armsida ;  which  gave  us  an  English 
birth ;  which  disposes  all  great  events,  and 
has  resources  of  great  men  to  answer  and 
bless  a  people’s  prayer. 

• 


From  the  London  Eeleetle. 


THE  GREAT  FRE 


It  is  a  most  desirable  thing  that  every 
'Englishman  should  know  France.  We 
believe  the  ignorance  of  both  nations  of 
each  other  is  quite  profound ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  at  present  we  believe  the  ignorance 
of  the  great  masses  of  English  readers  of 
France  is  most  deceptive  and  delusive, 
tending  to  embarrass  all  right  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  work  done  by  the  present 
French  Government,  and  the  place  which 
France  takes  in  the  scale  of  social  and 
moral  civilization.  France  boasts  that  she 
lias  ever  been  the  crucible  in  which  have 
been  tried  the  theories  of  the  day  and  the 
hour ;  she  boasts  that  through  her  have 
come  the  varied  social  changes  which 
bave  illustrated  the  successive  European 
ages.  It  may  be  so,  although  not  to  the 
extent  claimed  by  her  writers,  Guizot,  and 
Lamartine,  and  Chateaubriand;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  at  this  hour  she  is  putting  to  the 
test  great  social  and  political  principles. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  she  can 
make  despotism  popular,  and  reveal  in  so¬ 
cialism  the  true  cure  for  the  ills  of  society, 
for  assuredly  these  two  extremes  meet, 
and  mingle,  and  melt  in  the  France  of  our 
day. 

*  Ten  Fean  of  Itnperieditm  in  France.  Impree- 
of  a  FUneur.’'  WiUUm  Blackwood  &  Sona. 
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The  volume  we  introduce  to  our  readers 
will  give  a  more  lucid  exhibition  of  the 
state  of  modem  French  society  than  any 
to  w’hich  we  can  refer  our  readers.  Its 
writer  seems  to  bo  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  country.  He  writes  in  a  vein 
of  dogmatism  far  from  unpleasant,  for  a 
photograph  is  very  dogmatic,  and  our 
writer  calling  himself  a  Flaneur  disclaims 
all  definite  aim.  He  declares  “he  never 
seeks — he  trusts  to  chance.  His  mind  is 
like  a  sensitive  blank  photograph-plate, 
ready  for  any  impression  w’hich  many  pre¬ 
sent  itself.” 

No  person  can  have  visited  Paris  with¬ 
out  noticing,  even  if  unacquainted  with 
Paris  a  few  years  since,  that  the  city  has 
undergone,  and  is  still  undergoing,  an  en¬ 
tire  revision.  There  is  now  an  entire  new 
Paris :  palaces  and  churches,  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques  and  the  Boulevard  Sebas¬ 
topol,  all  bear  testimony  to  this  sweeping 
change.  The  Emperor,  in  his  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  new  regime,  emulates  and  imi¬ 
tates  the  glory  of  Augustus,  who  found 
Rome  built  of  wood  and  left  it  built  of 
marble.  Taking  up  the  spirit  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe’s  new  version  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor,  our  Flaneur  conceives  that  hoary 
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old  worthy  might  give  two  renderings  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard  in  Paris. 

“  The  first  is  as  follows : 

“  ‘  While  drinking  one  evening  sweet  Shiraz 
wine  with  some  of  my  boon-companions,  and 
relating  to  them  my  past  adventures,  I  was 
seized  with  a  violent  desire  to  see  the  wonder¬ 
ful  things  which  hnd  passed  in  the  land  of  the 
West  called  Frcngistan  since  I  had  been  there, 
and  of  which  I  had  heard,  through  divers  na¬ 
tives  of  those  regions,  who  are  to  be  recognized 
by  the  strange  black  felt  tubes  on  their  heads, 
and  by  coats  cut  away  in  front  and  hanging 
down  behind  like  swallow- tails.  Having  heard, 
likewise,  that  the  mighty  King  of  Frcngistan 
had  given  orders  that  the  Sea  of  Yonistan 
should  bo  allowed  to  flow  into  the  Sea  of 
Arabia,  I  took  my  ship  in  that  direction ;  but 
finding  that  the  orders  had  not  been  yet  exe¬ 
cuted,  owing  to  the  cunning  devices  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  mighty  island  queen,  I  continued  my 
journey  into  the  great  ocean  of  the  West 
After  many  days’  and  months’  journey,  and 
many  perils,  I  arrived  at  the  chief  jiort  of  Fren- 
gistan,  called  Marsilia.  Having  disposed  of  my 
vessel,  which  was  bought  up  to  be  shown  for 
money  to  the  natives,  I  proceeded  to  the  capital 
of  the  country,  which  lies  many  miles  inland,  on 
the  banks  of  a  muddy  unwholesome  stream. 
By  the  aid  of  the  genius  of  fire,  which  a  great 
wizard  culled  Fulton  has  subject^  to  hjs  power, 

I  was  carried  by  fiery  steeds  in  a  few  hours  to 
the  capital,  or  rather  to  the  site  where  it  for¬ 
merly  stood. 

“  ‘  When  I  was  last  in  that  place  the  whole 
country  was  under  the  rule  of  a  bloody -thirsty 
foreign  tyrant  called  Liberty,  who  kept  the 
people  in  dingy,  high,  and  narrow  houses,  from 
which  he  drove  them  forth  from  time  to  time  to 
wage  war  against  each  other,  in  order  that  he 
might  feed  on  their  corpses  and  drink  their 
blood.  At  last  the  scion  of  their  good  old  Pad¬ 
ishah,  who  had  ruled  over  many  seas  and  lands, 
came  back  from  across  the  W'ater,  where  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  tyrant  He  assembled  his 
followers  and  struggled  with  the  oppressor  un¬ 
til  he  drove  him  away.  There  was  great  joy 
among  the  people.  Having  thus  come  to  the 
throne,  the  new  Padishah  sallied  forth  with  a 
numerous  host  to  wage  war  in  the  east  and 
south,  and  even  in  the  far  land  of  Tshin,  bring¬ 
ing  ba(;k  great  glory  and  treasure.  After  this, 
in  order  to  make  the  return  of  the  tvrant  im¬ 
possible,  he  destroyed  his  den,  the  dingy  old 
town,  and  built  another  town,  opening  out 
large  niads,  protected  by  huge  fortified  places 
called  barracks,  and  flanked  by  trees.  Along 
side  of  these  roads  are  magnificent  palaces  for 
the  people  to  dwell  in,  and  all  over  the  town 
delicious  gardens  with  fountains,  lakes,  and 
kiosks,  destined,  a^ove  all,  for  women  and 
children.  He  cleared  the  river  by  building 
huge  walls  alongside  of  it,  and  threw  bridges 
across  it.  Being  a  pious  man,  he  built  great 
mosques ;  and  for  his  people,  who  like  mum¬ 
mery,  be  built  large  balls  in  which  they  can 


indulge  in  that  pastime,  and  his  people  are  tbe 
happiest  people  of  the  earth.’ 

“  Now  for  the  other  version : 

“  ‘  A  great  calamity  has  befallen  the  capital  of 
Frengistan  since  I  had  last  seen  it;  the  country 
was  then  governed  by  a  divan  of  the  wisest  in 
the  land,  who  were  called  up  from  all  pans  to 
assist  with  their  counsel  to  make  the  people 
happy.  Since  then  the  nephew  of  a  great  ty¬ 
rant  and  warrior,  who  bad  already  trit^  several 
times  to  seize  the  crown,  introduced  himself 
into  the  palace  under  the  pretext  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  same  aim.  The  people  being  them¬ 
selves  true,  believed  in  his  word ;  but  they 
soon  repented,  for  one  night  he  seized  hold  of 
the  wise.st  and  most  influential  men  in  the 
country,  shutting  them  up  or  driving  them  out 
of  the  country  ;  the  people  who  came  to  their 
assistance  were  destroyed  by  his  troops,  and  he 
became  the  ruler  of  the  country.  To  punish 
the  people  for  their  hostility,  and  to  secure  his 
dominion,  he  determined  to  destroy  their  old 
town,  which  they  had  learned  to  fortify  and  de¬ 
fend.  He  summoned  workmen  and  cunning  ar¬ 
tificers  from  the  whole  country,  and  constructed 
for  himself  and  his  favorites  a  city  of  palaces 
fair  to  bebold  and  easy  to  defend.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  plan  he  taxed  the  people  heavily, 
and  kept  up  a  large  aimed  force  of  foot  and 
horse  ready  to  obey  his  slightest  wink.  The 
country  has  a  heavy  time  of  it’  " 

We  have  read  with  considerable  inter¬ 
est — the  more  interest  perhaps  that  we 
.read  it  on  the  Spot — the  Flaneur’s  de¬ 
scription  of  “  Lutetia  Parisioruin,”  the 
haunts  and  warrens  of  old  Paris,  the  old 
town,  still  the  heart  and  center  of  Paris 
life,  unparalleled,  our  writer  thinks,  over 
the  whole  w'orld  for  general  intensity  of 
life.  It  is  in  old  Paris  we  must  search  for 
all  those  traces  (what  is  left  of  them)  of  a 
life  of  history,  and  the  past  successions  of 
streets,  narrow  and  crooked,  inclosed  on 
both  sides  by  a  succession  of  high  houses, 
bare  and  without  ornament,  not  without 
architectural  picturesqueness,  although 
standing  in  undisguised  destitution.  The 
following  is  very  graphic : 

“We  are  in  the  Cit4,  the  island  cradle  of 
Paris,  the  favorite  scene  of  sensation  novelists 
of  the  romantic  school,  the  traditional  haunt  of 
the  outlaw,  and  the  domain  of  the  jail-bird,  who 
shares  the  island  with  the  Palais  de  Justice  and 
Ndtre  Dame,  its  archbishop  and  chapter;  a 
strange  neighborhood  to  choose,  but  still  con¬ 
venient  from  its  isolation  and  the  intricacy  of 
its  streets.  The  novelist  of  the  school  of  hor¬ 
rors  will  soon  have  to  look  out  for  other  scenes, 
fur  imperial  government  seems  decidedly  averse 
to  this  kind  of  romance,  and  probably  no  other 
place  has  been  so  severely  handled  as  this  little 
spot  What  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Palais 
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tie  Justice,  the  junction  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
Boulevard  Sebastopol,  and  the  clearance  of  the 
precincts  of  Ndtre  Dame,  little  enough  remains 
of  the  old  place.  Last  autumn  the  block  be¬ 
tween  the  old  Marche  aux  Fleurs  and  the  Morgue 
was  still  standing,  but  doomed ;  you  could 
pry  into  the  Rue  aux  Fdves,  the  theater  of  the 
exploits  of  Maitrc  de  Ecole,  Chourineur,  Fleur 
de  Mai  ie,  and  other  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
Mytteret.  de  Farh  ;  and  no  where  probably 
could  a  more  appropriate  scene  have  been  found 
for  such  exploita  A  dark  labyrinth  of  lanes, 
passages,  and  alleys,  without  issues  apparently, 
but  all  more  or  less  connected,  so.  as  to  form  a 
human  warren.  Most  of  the  lanes  are  alto- 
getlier  inaccessible  to  vehicles,  and  some  so 
narrow,  thut  by  extending  the  arms  the  walls 
on  both  sides  may  be  touched,  and,  in  case  of 
necessity,  a  leap  taken  from  the  windows  of  one 
into  those  of  the  other  side  of  the  lane.  In 
spite  of  this  proximity,  the  houses  rise  high  up 
in  the  air,  and  cast  a  gloom  and  mystery  on  the 
whole  place,  such  as  fully  harmonizes  with  the 
idea  of  crime  hiding  itself.  What  is  strange  in 
the  picture  is  the  solidity  of  the  houses.  As  far 
as  darkness,  faded  coloiing,  and  dump  allow  us 
to  distinguish,  they  are  built  almost  exclusively 
of  cut  stone,  and  here  and  there  worn  traces  of 
stone  ornaments  are  visible,  all  probably  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  times  when  the  Cil£  was  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  kings.  Shops,  which  have  intruded 
every  where  else,  have  not  spared  even  this  dis¬ 
mal  quarter:  not  only  wine-shops  and  eating- 
houses,  wood  and  charcoal  shops,  but  boot  and 
clothing  stores,  even  one  or  two  modieUe  and  a 
coiffeur,  have  had  the  courage  to  seek  here  for 
customers.  Whatever  life  there  is,  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  entourage.  Silent  figures 
slipping  along  in  the  dusk  and  disappearing  in 
some  narrow  passage,  here  and  there  a  woman 
standing  before  the  door  and  eyeing  the  .stranger, 
or  a  head  peeping  out  of  the  window  at  the 
sound  of  an  unknown  step.  Not  a  trace  of 
children  or  of  household  occupations,  which  are 
so  prominent  every  where  else  among  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Paris.  There  is 
material  for  a  romance  then  and  there." 

But  there  are  still  some  nooks,  while  all 
around  the  axe  and  the  hammer  have  gone 
mercilessly  to  work,  spared  to  memory, 
although  profaned.  In  the  homes  where 
Mademoiselle  Scuderi  WTOte  down  her  gos¬ 
sip,  and  where  the  wits  under  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XV.  disported  themselves,  thrifty 
V2t.n%bourgetii  manufacture  bronzes, perfu- 
mery,  gloves,  pianos,  jew’elry,  and  all  the 
difl^rent  articles  for  which  Paris  is  justly 
famed.  They  make  money  in  those  hotels 
where  they  squandered  it  once.  Skillful 
hands  turn  out  tasteful  articles  where  once 
dandies  turned  out  compliments;  and  in 
gardens  where  beauties  lisped,  steam- 
enpnes  puff  and  roar. 

How  have  all  the  changes  been  effected 


in  Paris — Paris,  whatever  may  be  left  of 
the  old  city?  Paris  is  transformed  :  Who 
pays?  What  is  the  cost?  Well,  it  is 
true  that  since  the  year  1851  the  exports 
and  imports  of  France  have  doubled ;  and 
who  can  say  where  the  end  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  pro<luction  will  be  ?  The  means 
have  been  artificial,  the  adversaries  s.ay. 
They  have  only  been  gently  fertilizing 
and  manuring,  the  friends  say.  Paris, 
France,  have  socially  advanced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  fostering  hand  of  Government ; 
but  then  France  has  for  a  long  time  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  interference  of  the  Government 
in  the  private  relations  of  the  people  for 
the  general  good.  Government  has  in 
France  interfered  in  the  relations  iK-twcen 
labor  and  capital,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  interference  has  been  healthy. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  that  the  thing 
ever  dreaded  in  all  systems  of  sociiilism 
meets  us  here.  Mind  is  sacrificed  to 
body :  the  trough  and  the  sty  are  comfort¬ 
able  and  full,  but  the  man  is  fast  elabor¬ 
ating  into  the  anim.al.  It  is  true  that  four 
thousand  schools  for  boys,  and  over  seven 
thousand  for  girls,  have  bc*en  opened  since 
1848,  .and  the  number  of  scholars  has  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  one  fifth  ;  but  this 
means  no  more,  we  ajiprehend,  than  secu¬ 
lar  instruction,  or  so  much  of  Bomanism 
as  leaves  the  soul  lit  for  .any  state  of  ser¬ 
vility.  The  brilli.ancy  of  French  genius 
seems  to  have  faded  aw.ay.  Thinkers, 
theoreticians,  poets,  historians,  novelists, 
dramatists,  journalists,  p.ainters,  compo¬ 
sers,  actors,  and  musicians — these  have 
gone.  Literature  is  hampered  and  tram¬ 
meled  by  restrictive  laws  on  all  sides,  and 
so  intellectual  activity  can  not  soar  above 
mediocrity. 

There  is  such  a  rigid  censorship  estab¬ 
lished,  that  genius  can  not  live  Vmeath 
the  kindly  watchfulness  of  its  protection. 
Even  the  very  posting  of  bills,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  writings  by  hawkers,  is  subject 
to  stringent  and  annoying  regulations. 
Genius  can  uqt  very  well  write  while  one 
eye  is  fixer,  on  tho  scissors  inevitably  ad¬ 
vancing  to  ts  ^  ipe.TH,  and  the  snuffers  to 
which  its  papcsj  -*^ii  inevitably  have  to 
ascend.  It  is  true  some  writers  are  paid, 
but,  mercy  upon  us,  what  writers  ! 

“Victor  Hugo,  the  brilliant  founder  of  the 
romantic  school  almost  foi-gotten  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  but  not  broken  in  faith,  has  still  some 
strings  left  on  his  lyre,  but  uses  them  to  utter 
bis  dying  cry  of  sadness  and  indignation. 
Lamartine  has  bad  to  turn  penny-a-liner  in  bis 
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old  age,  and  to  rake  up  painfully  his  reminis¬ 
cences,  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Guizot  draws 
in  his  turn  on  his  souvenirs,  or  writes  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  temporal  power  two  long 
volumes,  which  no  one  thinks  of  reading  or 
even  of  criticising.  Thiers  is  laboriously  spin¬ 
ning  out  his  history  of  the  Empire.  Other 
celebrities  are  either  silent,  or  only  busy  with 
their  JUemoiret.  The  'Dumases  and  Georges 
Sands  arc  adding  some  more  volumes  to  those 
wrich  they  have  already  written.  Michelet 
writes  poetry  on  the  sea  ;  Montalembert  takes 
up  monastic  ins  itutions  in  the  West;  and  so 
on — all  faint  echoes  only  of  once  powerful 
voices.  Scarcely  raised,  they  die  away,  leaving 
no  impression  on  the  public  mind.  None  of 
those  work>J,  full  of  genius  and  freshness,  which 
once  electrified  the  world,  and  gained  that  last¬ 
ing  fame  for  their  author  s  on  which  most  of 
them  still  live.” 

ilenntimc  the  old  moons  are  chopped 
up  into  little  stars,  and  such  literary  ware 
as  the  Pied  de  Jfouton,  the  Orp/iM  aux 
Enftrs^  may  give  the  author  not  immortal 
glory,  but  £1500,  or  £2000.  It  Is  the 
pleasant  fashion  of  such  minds  to  prefer 
the  leg  of  mutton  to  the  laurel :  “  Better 
to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.” 
The  absence  of  a  literature  in  a  land  once 
so  naturally  proud  of  its  literary  glories 
and  influence,  might  be  endurable,  but 
Paris  has  also  become  politically  dumb. 
There  is  now  no  political  brain,  or  pen,  or 
speech,  in  Paris.  The  arti.san  or  workman 
who  listened  with  devotion  to  the  public 
reading  of  the  papers  in  his  atelier,  and 
>vho  might  have  given  lessons  in  politics 
to  many  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  cares  no  more  about  politics 
than  the  tool  he  handles.  A  worship  of 
succe.ss ;  absence  of  faith  in  liberal  institu¬ 
tions  ;  a  people  alive  to  every  sphere  of 
activity,  except  politics :  these  are  the 
traits  of  French  society.  The  newspajwrs 
are  no  longer  wh.at  they  were :  the  jour¬ 
nalist  has  lost  his  empire. 

In  the  heyday  of  journalism  in  France,  the 
first  thing  a  Frenchman  did  on  opening  his  wet 
newspaper  was  to  stop  at  the  first  page  and 
devour  every  word  of  a  long  ‘  Premier  Pari*,' 
barren  any  substratum  of  fact,  but  full  of  fine 
sentiments,  broiling  indignation,  or  stinging 
irony,  as  the  ca'^e  might  be.  His  choice  was 
made  and  he  stuck  to  it  Whether  the  object 
of  his  preference  was  the  National,  the  Prette, 
or  the  Conttitutionnel,  he  loved  it  dearly, 
l>elieved  in  it,  swore  by  it,  and  was  ready  to 
fight  all  comers  in  honor  of  it  His  paper  was  | 
bis  other  self.  He  did  not  care  whether  the  | 
few  facts  it  gave  were  true  or  not,  nor  whether  | 
there  were  any  facts  at  all  in  it;  but  he  saw  , 
himself,  as  it  were,  reflected  in  his  paper,  with  > 


all  his  prejudices,  sentiments,  and  crotchets. 
All  those  vague  instincts  and  crude  notions 
which  were  floating  about  in  his  brain,  he  saw 
them  clearly  formulated  in  choice  words.  'Tre* 
bien,  roila  un  gaillard  qui  eonnait  ton 
affaire  P  was  the  exclamation  of  delight  when 
some  unusually  well-turned  phrase  brought 
heme  to  him  some  pet  notion.  He  persuaded 
himself  almost  that  the  writer  had  overheard 
some  of  his  own  secret  thoughts. 

‘‘Very  different  is  now  the  sight  oflered  by 
the  news- pillars  on  the  Boulevards  at  the  hour 
of  four  p.if.,  the  sacred  time  for  the  distribution 
of  the  evening  papers,  orat  nine  in  the  morning, 
the  lime  for  the  morning  papers.  La  Patrie, 
Le  Pay*,  Le  Sieele,  Le  Conttitutionnel !  shouts 
the  little  boy  who  runs  about  busily  with  his 
heap  of  papers  stifi  w'ct  from  the  press.  The 
honrgeoi*  stops  perplexed  at  the  rich  choice 
offered  to  his  craving  appetite,  and  is  puzzled 
which  to  choose.  He  has  no  personal  prefer¬ 
ence  for  any,  for  he  has  lost  his  faith  in  all  of 
them  ;  all  he  wants  is  to  find  out  which  of  the 
official,  semi-official,  officious,  and  more  or  less 
inspired  journals,  represents  best  what  the 
Emperor  will  do  next  It  is  a  lottery,  as 
he  has  found  out  at  his  own  expense. 
The  Patrie,  which  was  right  yesterday, 
is  proved  by  the  Pay*  of  to  day  to  have 
been  completely  wrong.  The  Conttitu¬ 
tionnel  of  to-morrow  will  leave  not  the  least 
doubt  that  both  were  misinformed ;  while  the 
Moniteur  of  the  day  afier  will  have  a  commu¬ 
nique  in  large  type,  informing  the  world  in 
general  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  France  as 
a  semi  official,  officious,  or  inspirwl  journal,  and 
that  there  is  but  one  official  infallible  paper,  and 
that  is  the  iloniteur  itself.  The  declaration  de¬ 
ceives  no  one,  as  long  as  the  habit  prevails 
among  ministers,  and  other  more  or  less  influen¬ 
tial  per.-^onages,  to  make  use  of  the  press  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  to  keep  writers  as 
hangers-on.” 

Paris  is  now,  it  would  seem,  intoxicated 
by  nioneyinania.  Im|)erialism,  says  our 
writer,  has  quickened  the  pulse  of  the 

f)opuIatiun  to  two  hundred,  and  shortened 
ife  by  one  half.  The  ultimate  verdict  of 
the  commercial  world  on  Mires,  “the  hero 
and  the  martyr,”  is  a  proof  of  the  thor¬ 
oughly  bad  state  of  morals  in  the  French 
money-market.  A  man  of  the  same  quali¬ 
ty  and  character  as  our  railway  ex-king, 
Hudson,  attains  to  a  notoriety  as  eminent 
as  th.at  of  Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years’  imprisonment.  His 
case  is  carried  into  a  higher  court :  he  is 
partially  acemitted,  but  his  sentence  is 
confirmed.  His  case  is  carried  into  the 
higher  court,  the  Cotir  Imperiale  of  Douai : 
he  is  acquitted  of  all  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  he  is  received  on  the 
Bourse  with  an  ovation,  and  bids  fair  to 
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become  more  powerful  and  idolized  than 
bro^  there  is  more  doubt  of 

|iiu'ss  rtf  the  charges  than  of  the 
t>f  the  Robsons,  and  Hedpaths,  and 
Pauls.  He  was  the  champion  of  the  most 
daring  ideas  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  By 
the  apt  of  acquittal  the  law  has  withdrawn 
its  protection  from  the  public,  and  has  de¬ 
livered  the  shoals  of  small  fry  to  become 
the  prey  of  large  fish.  Such  is  Napoleon- 
ism.  The  Flaneur  brings  the  thing  very 
near  to  us,  and,  our  readers  will  perceive, 
in  a  very  interesting,  instructive,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  manner.  He  deals  with  mat¬ 
ters  ordinarily  far  from  pleasant  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  mere  reading,  but  he  gives  to  all 
his  figures  the  charm  of  a  personal  inter¬ 
est,  and  follows  into  detail  all  the  change  < 
of  French  society,  under  the  Imperial  fer¬ 
tilizing  system  ;  and  indeed  the  change  is 
complete.  In  the  garrison  and  camp,  es¬ 
pecially,  the  Emperor  has  created  a  popu¬ 
lar  army,  destroying  the  unpopular  and 
anti-national  military  system  established 
by  the  Revolution  of  1830.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  sad  picture,  with  all  the  gildings 
of  military  glory : 


“  In  spite  of  exemptions,  snd  voluntary  en¬ 
listments  and  reenlistments,  there  are  annually 
from  sixty  thousand  to  seventy  thousand  young 
Frenchmen  called  upon  to  march  on  the  road  to 
glory,  most  of  whom  would  prefer  following  the 
plow,  or  sitting  quietly  in  their  work-shops,  en 
gaged  in  the  useful  arts  of  peace.  The  light¬ 
hearted  youth  of  the  town.s  wt'ose  delight  it 
was,  in  bis  gamm  days,  to  admire  the  gilt  cane 
of  the  tambour-major,  and  keep  step  with  every 
marching  body  of  soldiers,  accepts  his  lot  wiib 
tolerable  equanimity ;  not  so  the  conscript  from 
the  country,  whose  whole  eilstence  has  until 
then  been  centered  within  the  narrow  sphere  of 
bU  village.  Those  who  know  conscription  only 


[December, 

by  name,  have  no  idea  of  the  tears,  heart-burn¬ 
ings,  and  misery  which  the  system  causes 
every  year  to  many  thousand  families.  There 
is  the  preliminary  wretchedness  of  suspense 
when  the  time  for  drawing  lots  approaches ; 
then  there  are  the  six  months'  delay  which  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  drawing  of  the  had  number 
and  the  joining  of  the  depot.  The  author  of  the 
Dernier$  Jourt  dCun  Condamne  might  write  a 
scarcely  less  distressing  diary  of  these  six 
months.  The  silent  resignation  to  inevitable 
fate  often  gives  way  at  the  last  moment  to  a  fit 
of  temporary  and  impotent  rage,  which  ends  at 
the  departure  in  an  outbreak  of  false  gayety 
product  by  a  reaction  of  vanity.  The  first 
days  in  barracks  are  days  of  d>‘spnndency  and 
prostration,  under  tlie  sway  of  which  the  re¬ 
cruit  still  is  when  he  is  taught  the  first  ardu¬ 
ous  steps  in  the  path  of  glory.  The  time  seems 
scarcely  well  chosen,  for  if  we  Ijehold  at  drill  a 
couple  of  these  terrified  wretches,  red  in  the 
face  and  sweating,  looking  in  their  ill-fitting 
I  clothes  and  strained  attitude  like  ))uppet8 
dressed  up  and  every  moment  in  danger  of  fall¬ 
ing,  we  can  not  persuade  ourselves  that  they 
will  ever  bear  the  faintest  resemblance  to  that 
smart  wiry  little  fellow,  in  full  posse8.sion  of  all 
his  muscles,  and  set  off  by  his  well  fitting  uni¬ 
form,  who  bullies  them  to  his  heart’s  content ; 
and  yet,  probably  not  more  than  two  years 
ago,  that  tyrannizing,  self-contented  individual 
was  looking  as  uncouth  and  unhappy  as  num¬ 
ber  one  or  numbcT  two,  on  whom  he  practices 
now;  and  certmnly  no  one  would  recognize, 
six  months  after,  our  two  miserable  conscripts 
in  the  two  troxtjnert  sauntering  along  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Tuileries  with  conquering  airs,  and 
eyeing  the  bonnet  aith  smiling  looks.” 

But  we  must  leave  this  instructive, 
and  entertaining,  and  thought-suggesting 
book,  cordially  commending  it  to  all  read¬ 
ers  who  desire  to  obtain  an  easy  and  yet 
faithful  reading  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Paris  and  Fnance  under  Im|)eriallsm. 
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From  the  London  Eclectic. 

LITERATURE  OF  VICTOR  HUGO. 


It  is  impossible  to  mention  without 
some  disiippointment  the  last  work  of  a 
preat  writer,  entitled  Zes  Miaerablea* 
This  rom.ance,  which  w.as  intended  to 
throw  light  on  important  social  questions, 
.and  to  avenge  the  cause  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  and  neglected,  is  so  overcrowded 
with  exaggerated  and  occasionally  re¬ 
volting  detail,  that  its  greater  beauties  can 
scarcely  be  seen  on  account  of  the  unna¬ 
tural  and  unpleasant  setting.  We  may 
spare  ourselves  the  unnecessary  task  of  re¬ 
counting  the  plot  .and  describing  the  char- 
actei*s  of  a  wild  and  improbable  fiction  since 
the  adventures  of  the  “Miserable  Ones” 
will  soon  l>e  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of 
the  wonderful  who  delights  to  wander 
through  the  intricacies  of  novels,  and  to 
revel  in  an  ideal  world  without  the  aid  of 
a  foreign  dictionary.  The  same  tendency 
toward  the  monstrous  .and  unnatural 
which  has  been  betr.ay«<lf  jij’  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  in  his  more  ad v.an(;etl  yt?ars  seems  now 
to  be  m.anifested  4>y  M.  V’ictor  Hugo, 
though,  unlike  the  author  of  A  Strange 
Story,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  trace 
the  development  of  this  wild  and  mystical 
penchant  in  the  mental  and  literary  his¬ 
tory  of  the  accomplished  Frenchman.  A 
knowledge  of  the  standard  literature  of 
every  country  is  so  umalorrbtcdly  import¬ 
ant  to  those  who  would  fonn  a  clear  and 
unbiased  judgment  on  the  merits  and  de¬ 
fects  of  its  current  literaturcythat  we  can 
plead  no  excuse  for  occasional  retrospec¬ 
tion,  deeming  that  a  longer '“notice  than 
usual  of  the  career  of  a  writer  who,  like 
1^1.  Victor  Hugo,  has  exercised  an  import¬ 
ant  influence  on  the  spirit  and  poetry  of 
his  times,  can  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers,  but  will  form  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  introduction  to  his  new  .and  some¬ 
what  startling  rom.ance. 

Victor  Hugo  is  the  second  son  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Count  .T.  L.  S.  Hugo,  who  M'as  a  gal¬ 
lant  officer  in  the  service  of  the  French 
Ilepublic.  The  poet  first  saw  daylight  at 
Besaiivon,  a  picturesque  town  in  Spain,  on 


*  Ltt  Jiiserablet.  M.  Victor  Hugo. 


February  26th,  1802.  At  this  period  the 
anxious  thoughts  of  the  people  of  France 
were  excited  about  political  and  social 
improvements  ;  but  poetry  as  a  rhythmic 
art,  had  given  place  to  the  materialistic 
1  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
[  words  can  scarcely  express  the  atheistic 
!  sterility  of  the  epoch.  Victor  Hugo’s 
I  mother  w.os  a  Breton  by  birth,  well 
known  under  her  maiden  name  of  Sophie 
Trebuchet.  Royalist  in  heart,  spirited 
and  somewhat  masculine  in  character,  she 
had  shared  the  dangers  of  the  Vendean 
insurrections.  The  prejudices  of  the 
father,  on  the  contrary,  were  all  in  a  re¬ 
publican  direction ;  and  from  the  diverse 
opinions  of  his  parents,  M.  Hugo  derived 
two  opposite  sources  of  inspiration.  His 
infancy  was  passed  at  Elb.o,  M’here  he  re¬ 
mained  till  he  had  attained  his  third  year. 
For  some  time  afterward  he  resided  with 
his  mother  in  Paris,  and  from  thence  went 
to  join  his  father  at  Avellino,  at  the  foot 
of  Blount  Vesuvius.  Here  the  child  was 
nurtured  amidst  wild  and  romantic  scene¬ 
ry  which  would  have  inspired  the  pencil  of 
a  Salvator  or  a  Poussin ;  and  here  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  tales  of  the  daring  deeds  of  Fra 
Diavolo  and  his  band,  whom  General 
Hugo  had  l>een  ordered  to  drive  from 
their  fastnesses  in  the  Apennines.  In  his 
first  volumes  of  {)oetry  he  paints  the  vivid 
impressions  which  these  onjects  protluced 
on  his  observant  spirit.  In  1809  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  where  a  romantic  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  to  interrupt  the  even  tenor 
of  his  life.  His  generous  and  enthusiastic 
mother  had  sheltered,  at  her  j>ersonal  risk, 
a  friend  of  his  father’s,  a  fugitive  through 
the  conspiracy  of  Moreau.  After  an  in¬ 
terval  of  two  years,  a  traitorous  tongue 
revealed  the  secret  of  his  refuge,  and 
General  La  Horie  was  dragged  from  the 
hospitable  shelter  of  their  roof,  and  led 
out  to  die.  In  1811  Madame  Hugo  and 
her  sons  set  out  for  Spain,  where  the 
father  had  been  appointed  iMajor-domo  in 
the  court  of  King  Joseph,  and  where  Vic¬ 
tor  himself  was  to  be  one  of  the  King’s 
pages.  The  threatening  aspect  of  aflTairs, 
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however,  soon  caused  them  to  change 
their  plans,  and  the  mother  and  children 
returned  to  Paris.  At  the  tall  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  in  1814,  literature  itself  degenerated 
into  a  species  of  special  pleading,  its  great¬ 
est  object  being  to  advocate  or  deprecate 
the  Royalty  or  the  Empire.  The  preju¬ 
dices  of  France  following  her  taste  for 
uniformity,  and  the  theocratical  tenden¬ 
cies  of  Roman  Catholicism,  had  always 
been  in  favor  of  a  regularly  organized 
government.  And  after  the  violence  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  people  (re- 
|K*ntlng  of  their  intention  to  establish  a 
universal  despotism  of  State)  returned  by 
a  natural  instinct  to  their  original  notions 
of  royalty,  hoping  to  reestablish  the  fabu¬ 
lous  ideal  monarchy  w'hich  was  supposed 
to  have  existed  under  the  flattering  aus¬ 
pices  of  St.  Ivouis. 

Such  w’as  the  orgin  of  the  Restoration. 
With  an  enlightened  and  moderate  King, 
revolutions  would  probably  have  ceased  ; 
but  the  antipathy  to  the  house  of  Bourbon 
was  a  cruel  disadvantage  to  that  dynasty. 
Madame  Hugo,  however,  knew  no  moder¬ 
ation.  An  enthnsiastiu  admirer  of  Voltaire, 
and  one  of  those  corrupters  ot  princes 
whose  religion  is  a  form  of  monarchical 
idolatry,  such  violent  political  discus¬ 
sions  took  place  between  herself  and  her 
husb-and,  that  a  separation  ensued.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  in  Paris,  Victor  was  sent 
by  bis  parents  to  the  Poly  technique,  where 
he  remained  till  1818.  When  twelve 
years  old  he  compete<l  for  a  poetical  prize 
at  the  Academy,  and  lost  it  through  an 
imprudent  acknowledgment  of  his  youth. 
Inspired  by  the  ardent  royalism  of  his 
mother,  the  young  poet  found  more  difti- 
cnlty  in  subscribing  to  her  barren  creed. 
Turning  with  disgust  from  the  philosophy 
of  Diderot  and  D’Alembert,  his  interest 
was  soon  excited  by  the  enthusiastic  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Ultnamontanists.  In  the  fer¬ 
vor  of  his  loyalty  he  composed  a  classic 
tragedy — Ilarnene — in  which,  by  means  of 
Egyptian  characters,  he  celebrated  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Bourbons.  He  next  addressed 
a  poem  to  the  Academy,  Sur  lea  Avan- 
tagea  de  T Etude.  This  produced  so  favor¬ 
able  an  impression,  that  two  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  compositions  w’ere  “  crowned”  in 
succession.  About  this  time  the  preco¬ 
cious  boy  (whom  Chateaubriand  had  no¬ 
ticed  by  the  name  of  “  T enfant  aublinie") 
conceived  a  tender  attachment  for  a  little 
maiden  of  infantile  appearance.  The 
parents  of  the  two  children  thought  it 
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better  to  separate  them,  whereupon  Victor 
Hugo,  obedient,  but  broken-hearted,  pub¬ 
lished  his  Premier  Soupir.  In  1822  he 
commenctKl  that  series  of  public.ation8 
which  bore  him  rapidly  to  fame.  But 
there  was  bitterness  mingled  with  the 
praises  which  gratified  his  ambition  ;  for 
the  year  before  death  had  deprived  him  of 
his  ])roud  and  high-spirited  mother,  whose 
passionate  hojies  were  so  closely  associated 
with  his  success.  He,  however,  consoled 
himself  by  actually  marrying  his  Beatrice, 
the  child  now  grown  into  a  woman,  for 
whom  he  had  been  sighing  ever  since  he 
had  worn  jackets.  To  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  literary  world  in  which  Victor  Hugo 
had  now  embarked,  it  must  Ik?  remembere«l 
that  there  were  two  important  schools  at 
this  time  in  France:  the  one  was  mon¬ 
archical  and  religious,  including  Chateau¬ 
briand,  Bonald,  De  Lammenais,  Maistre, 
and  Lamartine ;  and  the  other  consisted 
of  the  discijdes  of  Madame  de  Staid,  who 

t)rote8ted  against  the  exclusiveness  of 
'rench  taste,  and  souglit  ai«l  from  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  or  Spain.  Victor  Hugo, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  8ymp.athized 
with  the  feelings  of  tike  former  party  ;  but 
the  formality  and  precision  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  minds  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Bonald  could  not  long  be  agreeable  to  an 
independent  thinker,  tor  they  tended  to  a 
Royalism  which  was  to  be  strongly  tinged 
with  absolute  power;  whilst  the  theories 
of  De  Lamnien.ais,  like  those  of  Count 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  were  at  this  time  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  support  of 
the  Papacy.  In  the  first  excesses  of  his 
indignation  with  the  Imperial  regime., 
Victor  published  another  volume  of  Odea 
and  Balluda  in  vehement  laudation  of 
that  unfortunate  stout  gentleman  who  had 
as  great  a  difficulty  to  protect  himself  from 
the  vagaries  of  mad  Roy.alists  as  from 
the  abuse  of  frantic  Republicans.  Louis 
XVHI.,  as  in  duty  bound,  rewarded  M. 
Hugo’s  ajKitheosis  w'ith  a  pension  ;  though 
this  exaggerated  offering  of  boyish  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  probably  as  great  an  enigma 
to  his  Majesty  as  were  Mr.  Mustardseed’s 
attentions  to  the  hero  of  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream. 

But  M.  Hugo’s  enthusiasm  w-as  destined 
soon  to  cool.  He  began  already  to  read 
in  foreign  languages,  and  gave  himself 
especially  to  the  study  of  Shakspeare. 
His  sympathies  enlarged  as  the  field  of 
knowlcKlge  opened  to  his  view.  He  first 
showed  his  iDdejicndence  in  a  drama. 
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■which  waa  called  Cromwell^  and  which 
excited  much  attention.  Between  1828 
and  1831  he  brought  out  some  of  his 
principal  works:  Les  Orientales,  Marion 
Delo^me^  Ilemani^  Notre  Damede  Paris, 
and  Le.s  Penilles  d' Automne.  In  his  pre¬ 
face  to  Cromwell,  he  conunenccd  his 
polemical  warfare  with  the  (.'lassicists ; 
tliis  being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  de¬ 
fenses  of  the  modern  school  of  the  Ro¬ 
manists  which  exists  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.  In  his  Orientates  he  evinced  his 
•ictorial  skill  and  mastery  over  words, 
n  his  Vbix  Intermires  the  change  became 
more  marked.  His  admiration  for  kings 
was  replaced  by  a  horror  of  desj)otism. 
From  his  mystical  faith  in  the  Pap.acy  he 
was  plunged  into  a  vortex  of  doubt.  Ilis 
sympathy  for  the  great  had  given  M-ay  to 
compassion  for  the  oppressed.  His  im¬ 
agination  was  more  vivid,  and  there  was  a 
dash  of  irony  in  his  genius  which  could 
scarcely  be  pleasing  to  persons  in  high 
•laces.  lie  vented  his  indignation  in  the 
).‘idinage  of  another  drama,  Le  Itoi 
Amuse.  The  ])erformance  of  this  piece 
w.as  forbidden,  and  M.  Hugo  w.as  unsuc¬ 
cessful  with  his  subse<|uent  theatrical  at¬ 
tempts.  Ijts  Hargraves  was  hissed  from 
the  boards;  and  at  last  he  ab.andoned  the 
dnima,  which  was  little  suited  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  style  of  his  genius. 

In  1841  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Ac.'idemy.  In  1845,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  he  was  raised 
to  the  Chamberjof  l*et*rs.  As  he  identified 
himself  more  and  more  with  the  politics 
of  the  day,  he  M’as  soon  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly.  He  .afterwards 
established  a  paj>er  called  L' Evenement, 
which  was  violently  hostile  to  General 
Cavaignac.  In  his  puVdic  speeches,  which 
were  characterized  by  great  power,  he 
frequently  came  into  collision  with  the 
Government.  These  circumstances  occa¬ 
sioned  his  banishment  in  1851.  On  the 
fatal  secoml  of  Decemlx?r  he  retired  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  (having  lived  «ince  in  both 
Jersey  and  Guemsey  ;)  but  this  did  not 
happen  till  he  had  exjmsed  his  own  person 
in  the  cause  of  what  he  supposed  to  be 
Liberty,  and  had  defended  her  with  his 
speeches.  . 

Even  from  this  solitude  he  can  issue 
such  galling  attacks  as  that  of  Napoleon 
le  Petit;  a  book  written  in  bitterness  and 
sorrow  of  heart,  knd  which  can  not  be 
judged  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism. 


In  1 853  he  published  Les  Chatiments,  and 
in  1856  Les  Contemfilations. 

In  these  volumes  the  essential  qualities 
of  his  genius  bec.ame  more  apparent.  The 
merit  of  these  poems  is  not  equally  sus¬ 
tained  ;  but  most  of  them  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  alteration  and  retrenchment. 
And  though  his  genius  is  decidedly  lyrical, 
inasmuch  as  his  character  is  emotional 
and  sym]>athetic,  it  is  highly  indebted  to 
the  refinements  of  art,  and  in  the  best 
passages  there  is  a  sensible  exertion  of 
the  jtoet’s  will.  AVhen  enthusiasm  sweeps 
over  him,  and  when  some  noble  indigna¬ 
tion,  or  some  cause  of  excitement  produces 
in  him  that  tension  of  all  the  faculties 
which  elevates  his  genius,  he  is  imj^assion- 
ed  and  grand,  but  often  ill-judging  and 
prejudiced.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
struggle  is  over,  and  his  way  becomes 

I  (lain  and  straightforward,  his  style  may 
(e  more  accurate  and  faultless,  but  his 
genius  itself  is  decayed  and  we.akened. 
There  is  also  a  want  of  humor  in  his  poetry, 
and  its  gravity  is  almost  oppressive. 

The  Contemplations  is  a  sort  of  anatom- 
ic.al  auto-biography,  representing  various 
(liases  of  tlie  poet’s  inner  experiences, 
t  is  unsatisfactory,  .as  such  books  of  self- 
introsiHTtion  generally  are  when  they  min¬ 
ister  to  that  morbid  taste  .already  too  com¬ 
mon  in  our  times.  It  comprises  an  im¬ 
aginary  history  of  joys,  of  sufferings,  of 
doubts,  and  of  confidences,  inter|(olated 
with  conjectures  on  death  and  eternity. 
Tliese  doubts  gather  strength  for  them¬ 
selves  by  leading  him  further  and  further 
into  the  maze  of  helpless  conjecture. 

Sympathies  with  the  hehdess  and  af¬ 
flicted  seem  to  h.ave  attracted  jNI.  Hugo  to 
a  sort  of  Communism,  which,  under  the 
specious  name  of  Socialism,  has  long  been 
making  rajiid  inroads  in  France.  In  a 
late  exposition  of  his  political  creed,  he 
declares:  “A  certain  degree  of  poverty 
must  be  siqipressed  in  the  social  order, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  ambition  in  the 
political  order.  Let  us  have  no  more  pau¬ 
pers,  and  no  more  monarchs.”  We  feel 
for  M.  Hugo.  We  c.an  not  but  admire 
that  tender  and  sensitive  disposition  which 
is  stung  almost  to  madness  by  witnessing 
the  oppression  of  the  weak.  But  manly 
and  generous  as  his  sentiments  may  be, 
we  can  not  hope  for  a  regeneration  of 
modern  society  by  the  revival  of  theories 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  covered 
Germany  with  bloodshed  and  confusion, 
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under  such  leaders  as  John  of  Leyden  and  I 
Godfrey  of  Berlin_sren.  The  modern  dream¬ 
ers,  Fourier  and  (jonsiderant,  have  effect¬ 
ed  nothin'?  by  the  revival  of  these  doc¬ 
trines  ;  and  could  the  Utopian  theories  of 
M.  Louis  Blanc  be  carried  into  practice, 
thej'  would  undermine  the  most  sacred  of 
social  ties,  and  cause  democracy  to  conspire 
against  society  itself. 

But  chimerical  as  some  of  his  other 
productions  had  been,  his  prelude  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  work  on  a  gigantic  scale,  entitled 
the  Legend  of.  the  Agesf  which  appeared 
in  1859,  surpassed  them  all  in  audacity 
and  in  its  wild  and  somber  painting.  He 
deigned  to  explain  that  this  gallery  was 
to  consist  of  human  profiles,  taken  at  all 
periods,  from  barbarism  to  civilization, 
from  Eve  to  the  Revolution.  And  truly 
these  half-faces  reminded  us  of  the  old, 
gloomy  profiles  which  were  cut  of  black 
paper  for  the  edification  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers,  before  man  was  allowed  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  being  caricatured  in  photography. 

Hugo  no  where  has  recourse  to  etch¬ 
ing.  He  does  not  care  to  render  the  true 
relations  of  color.  Still  less  do  we  find  a 
single  portrait — as  the  Italians  would  say, 
sfumato.,  breathed  out — in  that  delicate 
outlineness  style  which  charms  us  in  Cor¬ 
reggio.  But  his  brush  revels  in  Kem- 
brandt-like  light  and  shade.  Sometimes 
he  even  forgets  the  trap-door,  which  the 
Dutch  miser  remembered  to  leave  open  to 
let  in  an  occasional  glint  of  sunlight ;  and 
sometimes  we  have  the  unnatural,  lurid 
tints  of  a  painting  of  Poole’s  —  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  that  is  neither  of  the  day  nor  of 
the  night.  Ilis  faces  are  expressive,  but 
it  is  the  drawn,  intensified  expression  so 
familiar  to  us  in  pre-Raphaelite  designs  — 
expressions  fierce  or  agonized,  hard  or 
hysterical. 

The  Legend  of  the  Ages  was  also  char¬ 
acterized  by  that  blind  adoration  for  phy¬ 
sical  force  so  remarkable  in  the  writings 
of  the  “  Body  versus  Mind”  school ;  whilst 
the  author  appeared  to  be  infected  with 
the  theories  of  the  modem  Hegelians,  and 
ivas  occasionally  led  on,  like  Giordano 
Bruno,  to  be  a  sort  of  apologist  for  evil. 

History,  as  Lamartine  has  remarked, 
should  be  to  a  nation  what  the  faculty  of 
memory  is  to  an  individual  —  a  line  of 
unity  and  c-ontinuity  between  yesterday 
and  to-day  ;  a  truthful  bas-relief  of  human 
nature — whilst  fiction  in  its  highest  form 
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is  the  grand  and  perpetual  story  of  the 
world  itself,  repeated  from  age  to  age  ; 
the  epic  of  man,  and  the  poem  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  Precisely  such  a  worM-epic  did 
M.  Hugo’s  poem  purport  to  be.  It  was 
to  be  the  story  of  human  progress,  and 
was  to  portray  “  L’homme  montant  des 
tenebres  a  I'ideal,  la  transfiguration  para- 
disiaque  de  I’enfer  terrestre,  et  I’eclosion 
lente  et  supreme  de  la  liberty.” 

It  is  undoubtedly  impossible  to  escape 
the  influence  of  fiction,  or  improvable  tra¬ 
dition,  upon  the  re.al  events  of  history, 
which  we  all  read,  more  or  less,  through 
the  glasses  of  Homer,  Shakspeare,  or 
Scott.  Who  can  maintain  Mith  certainty 
that  Fronde’s  Henry  VHL,  or  Macaulay's 
William  HI.,  are  truer  portraits  than 
Scott’s  Louis  VI.  and  Dumas’s  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  ? 

Supposing  accuracy  and  honesty  on  the 
part  of  the  narrator,  much  will  still  de¬ 
pend  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  his¬ 
torian’s  mind,  or  on  the  particular  tenets 
of  the  school  in  which  he  has  Iwen  edu¬ 
cated.  That  religion  M  ill  bias  history  in 
a  thousand  M’ays,  m’c  have  sufticient  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  M-ritings  of  Hume,  Gibbon, 
and  Lingard.  The  historian  M  ill  unavoid¬ 
ably  be  influenced  by  his  prejudices  of 
country,  government,  fa,shion,  or  politics  ; 
and  as*  to  the  Greek  all  other  men  M-ere 
barbarians,  whilst  Livy  heaped  up  impos¬ 
sible  accounts  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  so 
Victor  Hugo,  anim.ated  by  an  immoderate 
hatred  of  royalty,  delights  to  blacken  the 
names  of  the  potentates  of  the  past. 

In  the  volumes  which  are  published  at 
present,  he  gives  us  the  historical  portion 
of  the  legend.  The  grand  orchestral 
movement  M’hich  opens  the  poem  is  called 
the  Consecration  of  Woman,  and  consists 
in  a  confused  melange  of  sounds  and 
noi.ses,  which  leave  an  unpleasant  sensa¬ 
tion  on  the  ear.  M.  Hugo  has  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  simulate  the  voices  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  French  language  is  singularlv 
ill-adapted  for  the  imitation  of  sound. 
Neither  Southey’s  Falls  of  Lodore,  nor 
Edgar  Poe’s  Bdls,  could  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  foreigner.  Having  left  Eve,  the 
dismal  concert  is  continued  by  a  lugu¬ 
brious  symphony  on  the  fate  of  Cain  the 
fratricide.  This  biblical  story,  told  in  tbe 
exaggerated  style  of  Eastern  romance, 
and  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  orations  in  the  Koran,  is  so  good  an 
example  of  the  colossal  grandioso  manner 
M’hich  M.  Hugo  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  in 
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these  poems,  and  of  the  liberties  he  takes 
with  Iloly  Writ,  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  transcribe  it  in  a  free  transla¬ 
tion  : 

“  CONfClESCE. 

“  Muffled  in  skins  of  beasts,  each  ragged  form, 
Cain  and  his  children,  braved  the  hoaling 
storm. 

Amid  th’  oblivious  shades,  to  hide  his  shame, 
Gha.«tly  he  fled.  When  evening  fell,  he 
came 

Where,  ’mid  the  rugged  soil,  its  giant  head 
A  tow’iing  mount  upheaved.  ‘  Lie  here,’  he 
said  ; 

‘We  nee<l  no  softer  couch.’  Ilis  sons  o’cr- 
wrought, 

And  fainting  wife,  soon  slept.  lie  watched 
and  thought. 

Raising  his  head  ’neath  the  funereal  sky, 
Piercing  through  nigh',  he  saw  an  open 
Eye, 

Fixed,  stern,  immense  ;  which  through  all 
shadows  gazed. 

‘  I  am  too  near,’  he  said,  and,  trembling, 
raised 

Ilis  sleeping  sons  and  weary  wife,  and  fled 
Through  the  chaotic  wilds  in  nameless  dread. 
Breathleas  and  pale,  starting  at  every  sound. 
Not  daring  to  take  rest,  not  looking  round. 
For  thirty  days  he  fled,  and  reached  the 
land 

Where  ebbing  waters  laved  round  Assur's 
strand. 

‘  Here  let  us  rest,’  said  he,  and  ‘  take  our 
ease  ; 

Earth  has  her  limits  in  these  crystal  seas.’ 
Rut  as  he  rested,  ’mid  the  pallid  skies. 
Full-orbed,  he  saw  that  Eye  gigantic  rise. 
And  all  his  frame  with  shudd'ring  tremors 
shook. 

‘  Hide  me  I’  he  cried  ;  and  at  his  frenzied 
look. 

Awe-struck  and  still,  his  children  stared 
aghast. 

Parent  of  those  whose  lives  in  tents  are 
passed, 

’Neath  lurid  skies,  pitched  on  the  scorching 
sand, 

Cain  soon  to  Jabel  signed  :  '  This  side  ex¬ 
pand 

The  cordage  of  thy  tent’  The  floating  wall, 
Poised  on  its  leaden  weights,  soon  shadowed 
all. 

‘  There’s  nothing  now  f  asked  Tsilla,  fair¬ 
haired  child 

Of  his  rough  son,  with  glance  like  morning 
mild. 

And  Cain  replied  :  ‘  The  Eye  is  ever  there.’ 
Sire  of  those  who  charm  the  formless  air 
To  speak  through  pipe  and  horn  in  dulcet 
sounds, 

Jubal  then  cried :  *  Let’s  raise  up  iron 
boundi  I’ 

He  built  a  wall  of  a  gigantic  hight, 

Where  Cain  was  hid  as  in  the  realms  of 
night ; 


But  yet  he  said ;  That  Eye  looks  at  me  stilL’ 
Enoch  uprose  :  We'll  build  a  ci'adel 
So  strong  and  terrible,  so  grim  and  high. 

That  Sends  below,  nor  angels  venture  nigh, 
T’  approach  its  brazen  gates.’  Tubalcain 
came 

(Father  of  forgers  he,  with  giant  frame,) 

And  built  a  dim-lit  town,  ungainly,  vast, 

W'ith  turrets  black,  that  frowned  at  all  who 
passed. 

And  while  he  worked,  his  brothers  on  the 
shore, 

Grappling  with  sons  of  Seth  and  Enos,  swore 
To  blind  the  sight  of  those  who  ventured 
near ; 

And  did  the  night  with  silent  eyes  appear. 
They  aimed  their  arrows  at  the  quiet  stars. 

A  roof  of  granite  ribbed  with  iron  bars 
Replaced  ihe  tent,  and  each  colo.s8al  stone 
Was  knit  with  iron  bands.  O’er  all  was 
thrown 

Tartarian  shade,  so  chilling  and  so  black 
That  flowers  drooped  and  died ;  while  not  a 
crack 

Within  the  gloomy  walls  let  in  the  light 
’Twas  as  the  mouth  of  hell ;  and  Stygian 
night 

On  fields  around  had  cast  a  deadening  blight 
The  walls  were  thick  as  mountains.  On  the 
door 

They  wrote,  ‘  Avaunt  1  God  enters  here  no 
more.’ 

And  when  the  work  was  strong,  and  girt 
with  fence. 

They  placed  their  father  where  the  gloom 
was  dense. 

Beneath  the  ramparts  in  a  secret  place. 

With  throbbing  heart  he  staid,  and  haggard 
face. 

Till  trembling  Tsilla  asked,  ‘  0  father  dear ! 
Is  the  Eye  gone  ?’  He  shudd’ring  said,  ‘  ’Tis 
here,’ 

Then  whispered  dreadful  words.  ‘  The 
grave  has  room ; 

The  dead  have  rest  Like  moldering  corpse 
in  tomb 

I’ll  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  I  shall  not  see 
Where  worms  are  blind.’  They  made  a 
fosse,  and  he 

Exclaimed.  ‘  ’Tis  well  I’  descending  in  its 
shade ; 

Yet  when  the  vault  was  closed,  and  when  he 
staid 

Lone  in  the  grave  with  memory’s  gnawing 
pain. 

That  silent  Eye  was  there,  and  looked  at 
Cain.” 

From  this  the  story  passes  quickly 
through  Scripture  history.  Some  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  account  of  the  hoary- 
headed  prophet  in  the  lion’s  den,  whilst  m 
others  it  lingers  with  tenderness  over  the 
pastoral  episode  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  and 
gives  a  simple  account  of  the  raising  of  La¬ 
zarus.  Then,  with  a  cursory  notice  of 
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Androcles,  it  passes  with  singular  abrupt¬ 
ness  to  the  flight  of  the  Ilegira,  and 
thence  to  the  Christian  heroical  era. 

The  important  history  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  the  progress  of  the  Semitic 
races,  are  passed  over  as  if  they  are  of  no 
more  importance  than  childish  fables. 
The  polytheism  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans 
is  disregarded  as  easily  as  the  monotheism 
of  the  Hebrews.  We  have  no  mention  of 
the  Homeric  age,  when  men  woke  from 
the  dreams  of  imagination  to  the  activity 
of  war,  and  no  account  of  the  philoso¬ 
phical  researches  of  Plato  and  Socrates. 
The  sublime  r6le  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
the  period  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  the  wars 
of  Alexander,  or  the  decline  of  ancient ' 
Home,  are  alike  indifferent  to  our  poetical 
historian. 

We  are  quickly  transported  through 
the  Gospel  history,  and  thr#ugh  the 
legends  of  ]SIussulmen,  till  we  find  our¬ 
selves  fjice  to  face  with  M.  Hugo’s  favorite 
subject,  Holand  and  chivalry.  The  ideal 
pictures  and  fanciful  creations  Avhich  fol¬ 
low  are,  undoubtedly,  more  adapted  to 
the  style  of  M.  Hugo’s  fantastic  genius 
than  important  theological  sulyects,  and 
hence  we  come  to  them  with  a  feeling  of 
relief.  Ilis  imagination  in  these  strange 
poems,  as  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  Zas 
Miserable.%  delights  to  triumph  over  his 
senses  and  his  reason,  and  to  revel  in  arti¬ 
ficial  excitement.  But  M.  Hugo  should 
not  usurp  the  functions  of  a  theologian, 
since,  by  his  own  confession,  he  is  himself 
in  search  of  convictions.  In  the  new  in¬ 
terest  on  religious  questions  which  has 
been  lately  excited  in  France,  there  is  a 
fatal  tendency  to  exalt  a  spirit  of  criticism 
in  the  place  of  earnest  faith.  The  critic 
tliiuks  himself  justified  in  perpetual  hesita¬ 


tion.  Decision  appears  to  him  to  be  child¬ 
ish  and  unmanly.  Hemembering  the  say¬ 
ing  of  Aristotle  that  the  “  act  of  searching 
is  in  itself  discovery,”  such  a  dileftante 
excuses  himself  from  fixed  opinions,  fan¬ 
cying  that  any  new  element  of  knowledge 
may  modify  the  whole  of  his  belief.  There 
is  serious  danger  in  any  inquiry  which  is 
merely  curious,  or  in  that  flippancy  which 
treats  religious  beliefs  as  mere  phases  of 
human  progress.  ]M.  Hugo  illustrates  this 
state  of  feeling  when  he  tells  us  that  a 
man  is  blessed  of  God  not  for  having 
found  truth,  but  for  having  sought  it ;  and 
just  as  Bias  of  Priene  held  it  to  be  irra- 
tion.al  to  desire  immortality,  so  the  modern 
Frenchman  only  dares  to  look  forward  to 
the  sleep  or  rest  of  the  grave.  What  can 
be  more  sad  than  the  uncertainty  of  such 
a  longing  described  in  these  words  ? — 

“  Je  ne  demande  desormais, 

A  U  creation  immense, 

Qu'un  peu  de  silence  et  de  paix.” 

Tlie  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
empiricism  of  any  writer  is  precisely  in 
proportion  to  his  power  over  the  minds  of 
others ;  and  knowing  the  immense  popu¬ 
larity  of  M.  Hugo,  we  regret  his  evident 
leaning  to  the  opinion  of  Strauss,  that  is, 
that  all  belief  must  submit  to  the  law  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Like  the  Homans,  he  would 
enroll  the  Saviour  of  the  world  amongst 
its  gods,  but  never  give  him  iindividetl 
worship.  Like  Emerson,  he  would  lot)k 
upon  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Moses,  Soc¬ 
rates,  ]lluhammed,  and  Christ,  as  success¬ 
ive  stages  of  intellectual  progression.  At 
one  time  Ave  find  him  enthusiastic  on  the 
Gospel  story,  and  Avilling  to  exclaim  with 
Ernest  Henan,  “  Etcnial  beauty  will  live 
forever  in  that  Divine  name.” 
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From  the  Athermam. 

THE  LAST  KING  OF  POLAND.* 


WiiAT  a  tragedy  and,  at  the  same  time, 
•w  liat  a  cornetly  might  be  written  about  the 
downfall  of  Poland !  The  tragic  poet 
would  find  glorious  characters  in  such  men 
as  Pulavski  and  Kosciusko,  and  could  se¬ 
lect  such  incidents  as  the  battle  of  Maeze- 
vice,  with  its  historically  celebrated  Finis 
Polonia? !  or  the  storm  of  Praga  with  Su- 
varrov’s  equally  celebrated  and  laconic 
bulletin,  ‘‘  Prag.a,  hurrah,  Suvarrov !”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  comic  author  would 
find  ample  material  in  the  diplomatists, 
generals,  bribed  magnates,  ainl  women 
who  only  lived  for  love  and  intrigue,  and 
carried  Doland  blimlfolded  into  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp.  The  man,  however,  who 
should  have  been  the  hero  of  the  tragedy, 
would  only  be  available  in  a  farce.  Stan¬ 
islaus  Augustus,  last  King  of  Poland,  had 
not  a  single  feature  to  recommend  hijn  for 
the  firat-nanie<l  (juality.  lie  was  every 
inch  the  polished  gentleman  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  the  Gallicized  noble  with 
an  equal  jyenchaut  for  powder  and  Voltair¬ 
ianism,  for  women  and  duels — a  mere  ])up- 
pet  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  woman.  She 
elevated  him  to  a  throne  with  one  hand, 
merely  to  topple  him  over  with  the  other. 
Flattered  when  he  tolerated  the  treatment 
of  the  Poles,  he  Avas  insulted,  in  fact 
thrashed,  by  Gener.al  Kautenfeld  on  the 
solitary  occasion  when  he  tried  to  ofter 
resistance.  After  he  had  submissively  en¬ 
dured  every  species  of  contumely,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  final  disgrace  of  living  in  Rus¬ 
sia  as  a  pensioner  of  Catharine.  There  he 
died,  tormented  by  cred^ora,  by  the  re- 

fu’oaches  of  the  Poles,  and,  we  sincerely 
lope,  by  the  pricking  of  his  own  con¬ 
science.  In  Catharine's  Memoirs^  wdiich 
Alexander  Herzen  recently  published,  this 
Poniatowski  Avas  severely  balabored  ;  but 
his  own  J/e«ioir«,  just  made  public  for  the 
first  time,  do  not  highten  our  good  opin- 

•  Secret  Memmre  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  last 
King  of  Poland — [Memoires  Secrets  et  Inedits  de 
Stanislas  Auguste,  etc.]  Leipzig,  Gerhard ;  Lon¬ 
don,  Nutt. 


ion.  They  are,  indeed,  generally  so  trivial 
that  we  should  not  condescend  to  notice 
them,  did  they  not  contain  some  interest¬ 
ing  information  about  the  age,  and  more 
especially  Poniatowski’s  OAvn  account  of 
his  amour  Avith  the  Northern  Semiramis. 
We  consider  the  writer’s  statements  true, 
because  not  only  do  they  agree  Avith  exist¬ 
ing  reports,  but  also  iK'cause  Poniatowski 
does  not  attempt  to  make  himself  interest¬ 
ing,  as  is  too  often  the  case  AA'ith  gentlemen 
wiio  describe  their  own  love-affairs. 

Catharine  Avas  twenty-five  years  of  age 
when  Count  PoniatOAVski  made  his  aj)pear- 
.ance  at  the  Russian  Court.  He  had  no 
idea  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Grand-Duch¬ 
ess,  for  the  remembrance  of  certain  occur¬ 
rences  Avhich  resulted  from  forbidden 
amours  during  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Anne,  tiWed  him  with  dread.  The  only 
AA-ish  he  apj>eared  to  have  was  to  render 
himself  agreeable  in  society  ;  and  he  paid 
;  his  court  to  the  ladies  only  so  far  as  he 
thought  necessary  to  inaintaiH  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  modest  and  attentive  young  gen¬ 
tleman.  One  day  he  Avas  introduced  to 
the  Grand-Duchess  simultaneously  Avith  a 
Count  Tchadroff.  Chancellor  Restucheft’, 
who  Avas  eager  through  personal  motives 
to  guide  the  affections  of  the  Grand- 
Duchess,  had  brought  the  Russian  Count 
to  her  in  order  that  she  might  take  a  fan¬ 
cy  to  him  ;  but  when  she  was  asked  Avhat 
effect  he  had  produced  on  her,  she  replied : 
“  The  Pole  pleases  me  better.”  Only  a 
feAv  hours  ekapsed  ere  Poniatowski  was  in¬ 
formed  by  Alexander  Narischkin  that  he 
had  found  favor  in  Catharine’s  sight ;  but 
he  did  not  listen  to  the  insinuation,  as  he 
was  frightened  by  the  danger  of  an  in¬ 
trigue  at  such  a  court,  and  fell  into  the 
error  that  ambition  AA  as  the  sole  passion  of 
the  grande  dame.  For  four  months  Na¬ 
rischkin  effected  nothing  with  his  hints 
about  the  Grand-Duchess’s  partiality  for 
him ;  so  she  addressed  him  herself  one 
day,  and  p.aid  him  a  compliment  about  a 
remark  which  he  made  in  her  presence.  A 
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billet-doux  was  hazarded,  to  which  Ponia- 
towski  received  an  answer ;  and  he  forgot 
all  about  Siberia. 

If  we  may  believe  the  Memoirs,  Catha¬ 
rine  at  this  time  was  capable  of  inspiring 
love.  She  had  black  hair,  a  dazzlingly 
white  skin,  pink  cheeks,  large  blue  eyes, 
long  black  eye-lashes,  a  Grecian  nose,  lips 
which  pouted  for  kisses,  irreproachable 
hands  and  arms,  a  small  waist,  a  melodious 
voice,  and  a  merry  childlike  laugh.  Affable 
to  all,  she  could  discover  the  weak  side  of 
every  man  ;  in  her  solitude  she  had  read 
much,  and  profitably  studied  the  national  j 
character.  She  already  possessed  the  j 
general  affection  which  paved  her  way  to 
the  throne.  From  her  own  Memoirs  we 
know  that  she  had  resolved  to  follow’  that 
way,  and  without  her  husband.  Xarisch- 
kin,  the  origin.ator  of  the  liaison,  also  be- . 
came  the  intermediary  for  the  first  meet- 1 
ing.  A  few  days  after  the  billets  had  i 
lK*en  exchanged,  he  led  Poniatowski  to ' 
the  palace,  stationed  him  at  the  door  of 
Cath.arine’s  dressing-room,  and  then  told  I 
the  latter  that  her  lover  had  arrived.  She  I 
h.ad  scarce  any  other  choice  but  to  admit 
him,  Ijccause  her  husband,  Grand-Duke  Pe¬ 
ter,  might  pass  at  any  moment.  She  could 
not  understand  how  he  had  got  there  un¬ 
seen;  and  Poniatowski  himself  believed  that ' 
he  must  have  been  wrapped  in  a  cloud  by 
some  kind  fairy.  On  later  visits  he  made 
his  way  through  a  throng  of  courtiers, 
guests,  lackeys,  and  guards  to  the  apart- ' 
ments  of  the  Grand-Duches.s,  and  not  one  ' 
of  the  thousand  eyes  detected  him.  Nor  j 
was  the  charm  of  great  difficulties,  and 
even  danger,  wanting  for  the  lovely  (irand- ! 
Duchess  and  the  handsome  Pole.  As  j 
Bestucheff  would  have  soon  discovered  j 
the  intrigue  through  his  spies,  it  w’.as 
thought  wiser  to  tell  him  all  about  it.  He  ; 
rew’arded  .this  straightforwardness  by  pro-  ^ 
curing  Poniatowski  a  public  appointment 
at  the  Russian  Court  fi-om  his  own  Gov¬ 
ernment.  As  the  Empress,  however,  jea¬ 
lously  kept  strangers  .aloof  from  her  neph- 1 
ew,  he  w’ould  have  found  it  impossible  to  ! 
pay  his  visits  to  the  grand-ducal  couple  at  j 
Oranienbaum,  had  not  the  obliging  Chan-  [ 
cellor  again  interfered.  There  the  loving  I 
.and  guilty  pair  spent  their  happiest  hours, ' 
.although  every  third  man  was  a  secret 
servant  of  the  Empress. 

Tw’O  adventures,  one  of  w’hich  occurred 
in  St.  Petersburgh,  brought  the  lovers  into 
danger.  Poniatowski  had  so  carefully  no¬ 
ticed  the  road  he  had  followed  on  the  first 


I  interview,  that  he  no  longer  required  Na- 
'  rlschkin’s  services  as  guide,  lie  would 
drive  in  a  carriage  or  a  sleigh  close  up  to 
the  palace,  and  walk  through  a  back-door 
I  up  a  privy  flight  of  steps.  The  sentry 
■  stationed  there  bcdiig  alw.ays  w'.amed,  he 
passed  without  being  challengt‘d  or  pre¬ 
vented.  At  times,  the  (Trand-Duchess, 
dressed  as  a  mao,  employed  the  same 
bac’k-door  to  join  her  lover,  waiting  for  her 
in  the  sleigh.  One  day,  while  he  was 
waiting  for  her  in  this  manner,  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  snuffled  round  him  for 
some  time,  and  then  questioned  him.  l*o- 
niatowski  had  assumed  the  manner  of  a 
footman  who  had  fallen  asleep  while  w’ait- 
ing  for  his  master.  The  troublesome  fel¬ 
low  went  away  at  last,  and  the  Grand- 
Duchess  came  ;  but  this  was  fated  to  be  a 
night  of  adventures.  The  sleigh  ran  so 
violently  against  a  stone,  th.at  the  Grand- 
Duchess  was  hurled  out  and  thrown  sev¬ 
eral  yards.  She  did  not  stir,  and  seemed 
do«d  ;  but,  when  Poniatowski  raised  her, 
she  recovered,  and  found  that  she  had 
only  received  a  few’  bruises.  When  she 
retunied  to  the  p.alace,  she  found  that  her 
w’aiting-maid  bail  bolted  the  back-<ioor ; 
but  a  fortunate  accident  8.aved  her,  .as  a 
servant  who  heard  her  tapping  ojicned 
the  door  for  her.  The  second  and  more 
serious  danger  occurred  at  Oranienbaum. 
Poniatow’ski  found  it  necessary  to  go  to 
Warsaw  for  some  time,  through  political 
and  personal  motives,  and  spent  the  last 
days  in  constant  visits  to  the  lady  of  his 
heart.  One  evening  he  set  out  in  disguise 
w’ith  a  footman  ;  he  w’as  in  a  droschki,  and 
the  Russian  driver  did  not  know  him. 
The  Grand-Duke  .and  his  suite,  all  more 
th.an  half-intoxicated,  met  him  h.alf-w’ay ; 
the  coachman  w’as  asked  w’ho  his  fare  w’as, 
•and  w’hen  he  answ’ered  that  he  did  not 
know’,  the  footman  shouted,  “  He’s  a  tai¬ 
lor,”  and  the  vehicle  was  .allow’ed  to  pass. 
Eliz.abeth  Woronzoff,  the  Grand-Duke’s 
mistress,  how’ever,  m.ade  such  pointed  al¬ 
lusions  to  the  tailor,  that  Peter  burst  into 
a  violent  passion,  and  gave  certain  orders 
to  his  suite.  Poniatow’ski  had  just  left  the 
pavilion  in  which  he  had  been  with  Cath¬ 
arine,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  three  horsemen,  w’ith  draw’n  sa¬ 
bers,  W’ho  seized  him  and  led  him  to  the 
Grand-Duke.  It  appeared  as  if  the  only 
object  W’as  to  identify  him;  for  no  sooner 
had  I*eter  recognized  the  j)ri8oner,  than 
he  was  dragged  off  again  along  a  road 
that  led  to  the  sea.  Poniatow’ski  believed 
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that  his  last  hour  was  at  haml ;  but,  on 
the  shore,  the  horsemen  turned  backy  and 
led  him  apain  to  a  pavilion,  where  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Grand- 
Duke. 

Decency  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  the 
question  with  which  the  insulted  husband 
opened  the  inquiry.  Poniatowski  denied 
every  thing,  and  only  persisted  the  more 
wlien  Peter  said  to  him :  “  Confess  the 
truth,  and  then  all  can  be  arranged  ;  but 
if  you  deceive  me,  you  will  have  an  un- 
ileasant  time  of  it.’’  With  these  words 
le  went  off,  and  left  the  Count  alone  with 
General  lirockendorff.  Two  hours  passed 
in  the  deepest  silence,  and  then  the  door 
opened.  Poniatowski  started,  for  the  per¬ 
son  who  entered  was  no  less  than  Prince 
Alexander  Schuvaloff,  the  head  of  the  Iin- 
jierial  Chancellerie,  and  Lord  High  Inqui¬ 
sitor  of  the  Empire.  This  much -feared 
man  W'aa  odiously  ugly,  and  suffered  from 
a  convulsion  of  the  nerves,  which  hideously 
distorted  his  face.  Ilis  appearance  proved 
that  the  Empress  was  informed  of  all;  but 
on  this  occasion  he  turned  out  better  than 
his  reputation.  When  Poniatowski  re- 
marke4l  to  him  that  no  scandal  must  be 
created,  he  went  off  with  the  words:  “  You 
are  right;  I  will  provide  against  that.” 
An  hour  after,  the  prisoner  was  informed 
that  a  carriage  was  in  readiness  to  convey 
him  back  to  Peterhoff.  This  carriage  did 
not  seem  selected  to  prevent  scandal — it 
was  a  glass  coach ;  and  in  this  lanthorn 
Poniatowski  w'as  conveyed  at  a  foot-i)ace, 
along  a  lively  road,  in  bright  day.  When 
still  some  distance  from  his  destination, 
he  leaped  out,  pulled  his  cap  over  his 
eyes,  turned  up  his  coat-collar  and  ran 
toward  his  residence.  As  he  did  not  w’ish 
to  enter  through  the  front-door,  he  climb¬ 
ed  up  to  a  window',  and  got  into  a  wrong 
room  —  that  of  General  Uousland.  Of 
course,  his  adventure  w’as  known  all  over 
St.  Petersburgh  on  the  same  day. 

The  following  incidents  w’ere  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Russian  taste  of  the  day : 
The  Grand-Duchess  considered  it  necessarv 
to  have  a  reconciliation  with  Elizabeth 
Woronzoff,  her  husband’s  mistress,  and 
took  steps  for  the  pur|)ose.  Poniatowski 
was  informed  of  this;  so,  at  the  next 
Court-ball,  he  danced  with  Elizabeth,  and 
w’hispered  to  her :  “  You  could  make  some 
persons  very  happy.”  She  pressed  his 
hand,  and  answered :  “  That  is  as  good  as 
done  already :  come,  one  hour  after  mid¬ 
night,  with  Narischkin,  to  the  garden  pa- 
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vilion,  where  the  Grand-Duke  resides.”  At 
the  appointed  hour,  Poniatowski  set  out 
with  a  beating  heart :  at  the  door  of  the 
pavilion,  Elizabeth  met  him,  and  bade  him 
wait  “  outside  ;”  she  said  :  “  Tliere  are 
people  smoking  with  the  Grand -Duke, 
whom  he  wishes  to  dismiss  before  he  re¬ 
ceives  you.”  She  peeped  into  the  grand- 
ducal  room  several  times  to  see  whether 
the  right  moment  had  arrived,  and  at 
length  made  a  sign  to  Poniatowski  to  en¬ 
ter.  The  Grand-Duke  laughed,  and  said 
to  him  good-humoredly :  “  What  a  fool 
you  were,  that  you  did  not  make  me  your 
confidant  at  once !  Had  you  done  so, 
there  tvould  have  been  none  of  all  this 
disturbance.”,  Poniatowski  was  clever 
enough,  in  his  reply,  to  strike  the  chord 
which  vibrated  most  strongly  in  Peter’s 
heart.  He  expressed  his  amazement  at 
the  Grand -Duke’s  excellent  military  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  had  prevented  his 
flight  on  the  night  of  the  arrest.  This 
praise  so  flattered  Peter,  and  put  him  in 
such  good  temper,  that,  .after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  he  said :  “  We  are  now'  good 
friends,  but  there  is  somebody  wanting.” 
With  tliese  words,  he  went  into  his  wife’s 
apartments,  and  led  her  in,  only  half- 
dressed  as  she  w'.as.  “There  she  is!”  he 
shouted  to  the  Count :  “  now,  I  suppose, 
you  are  satisfied.”  lie  was,  assuredly ; 
but  not  so  Catharine.  “There  is  some¬ 
thing  still  wanting,”  she  remarked  to  her 
husband — “namely,  a  note  from  you  to 
Prince  Woronzoff,  in  which  you  beg  him 
to  arrange  the  Count’s  speedy  return  from 
Warsaw.”  The  Grand-Duke  asked  for  a 
writing-table  ;  but  there  was  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  a  board,  which  he  laid  on  his  knees, 
and  wrote  the  note  in  the  most  pressing 
terms.  The  parti  carre  talked  together, 
and  played  a  thou8.and  tricks  with  a  foun¬ 
tain  that  W'as  spirting  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  “Four  times  w’.as  I  obliged  to  nar¬ 
rate  to  the  Grand-Duke  my  trips  to  Oran- 
ienbaum,”Poni.atow'8ki  writes,  and  adds, in 
corroboration :  “Ilow'ever  fidse  this  seems, 
I  assert  that  it  is  the  pure  troth.”  The 
four  met  once  again  in  Catharine’s  room, 
which  Poniatowski  reached  by  the  old 
back-door.  They  supped  together ;  and 
then  the  Grand-Duke  rose,  .and  led  Eliza¬ 
beth  Woronzoff  away  w'ith  the  words: 
“Now,  children,  you  do  not  want  me.” 
Tills  disgusting  supper-party  acquires  a 
tragic  interest  from  the  circumstances  that 
surround  it.  What  thoughts  w'ere  brood¬ 
ing  at  the  time  in  the  mind  of  husband  and 
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wife,  while  sittings  there  in  merry  conver- 
Bation  !  Peter  was  firmly  resolved  to  re¬ 
pudiate  his  wife  so  soon  as  he  became 
Czar,  send  her  to  a  convent  with  shaven 
head,  and  declare  her  son  illesritimate ; 
while  Catharine  had  quite  as  fully  made 
up  her  mind  to  hurl  her  husband  from  the 
throne,  and  have  him  murdered. 

As  every  body  knows,  Catharine  ^ot 
the  best  of  the  fi<;ht.  Poniatowski  was  at 
Warsaw  when  the  frightful  assassination 
of  the  Cz.ar  was  effected  at  Kopscha  with 
poison  and  napkin.  Catharine,  now  Em¬ 
press  and  Autocrat,  informed  him  of 
the  circumstances;  and  her  letter,  which 
Poniatowski  entitles  “gr.ande  lettre  de 
rimperatrice,”  must  henceforfli  find  a  j)l.acc 
in  her  life.  Hypocrisy  and  ex.a<i£rerated 
self-esteem  struggle  with  each  otlier  for 
preeminence  in  this  letter.  C'atharinc, 
when  she  dispatched  it,  w.as  conversant 
with  all  the  facts ;  and  yet  she  rej)resents 
her  husband’s  death  as  the  result  of  an 
apoj>letic  stroke.  “  He  was  so  hated,” 
she  writes,  “  that  I  was  afraid  lest  the  of¬ 
ficers  might  have  poisoned  him.  I  had 
him  opened,  and  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
this  was  found.”  In  another  passage  she 
e.ay8 :  “  Go<l  has  brought  every  thing  to 
the  end  which  he  projmsed,  and  what  has 
occurred  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  a 
miracle  than  to  human  foresight  and  ar¬ 
rangements  ;  for  so  many  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  be  alone  combined 
through  a  resolve  of  the  Almighty !”  We 
find,  too,  the  most  contemptible  vanity 
in  this  atrocious  letter.  Catharine  fullv 
explains  to  her  ex-lover  how  she  prep.are(i, 
managed,  and  carried  every  thing  out, 
and  that  the  Princess  Daschkoft*  would 
spe.ak  falsely  if  she  claimed  the  “  whole 
*  honor”  of  ti)e  Revolution.  He  must  let 
Voltaire  know  this,  lest  the  great  author 
anight  be  deceived  by  Ivan  Scliuvaloff — “a 
thoroughly  low  and  cowardly  man,”  who 
was  bolstering  up  DaschkolTs  reputation. 
Ponuatowski’s  answer  was :  “  Recall  me, 
but  <lo  not  m.ake  me  king.”  The  latter 
<part  of  the  request  referred  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Cathanne’s  letter,  which  contiined 
a  promise  that  Count  Kaiserling  should 
work  for  him,  and  w.as  not  meant  lionestly. 
As  is  evident  from  several  passages  in  Po- 
niatowski’s  Memoirs,  he  was  very  anxious 
for  the  royalty,  in  which  he  saw  the  only 
hoi)e  of  obtaining  Catharine’s  hand.  Did 
he  still  love  her  ? — he  says  so,  and  it  might 
be  so.  She  no  longer  loved  him,  but  pl.ay- 
ed  the  affectionate  woman  toward  him,  in 


order  that  he  should  accept  the  crown’ 
That  he  might  not  suspect  her  real  mo¬ 
tive,  however,  but  consider  her  love  for 
him  her  sole  guide,  she  pretended  at  times 
that  she  must  surrender  the  wish  of  her 
heart  to  make  him  great  and  mighty,  as 
his  election  would  cause  great  embarniss- 
inent,  and  jK*rhaps  draw  her  into  a  war 
with  the  Turks.  This  she  wrote  to  him 
confidentially ;  but,  in  her  <lispat<‘hes  to 
her  diplomatists  and  generals,  she  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  that  every  thing  must  be 
put  in  motion  to  insure  Poniatowski’s 
election.  The  latter  might  have  learnt 
what  dependence  he  could  place  in  Catha¬ 
rine's  love,  when  her  envoy.  Count  Kai¬ 
serling,  pressed  him  to  marry  a  Countess 
Potocka.  Rut  no — his  heart  forbade  him 
doing  that,  the  candidate  for  the  throne 
replie<I,  and  begged  the  envoy  to  inform 
his  mistress  th.at  he  had  given  this  decla- 
nation  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Count  Kai¬ 
serling  politely  dill  sf» ;  but  “  e/irore  rela 
resta  snna  pffet,"  poor  Poniatowski  writes 
down  in  his  Memoirs.  Shortly  after,  the 
ambassador  told  the  rival  candidate,  Czar- 
toryski,  that  the  Km}>re8S  intended  to  em- 
>loy  “  all  her  trejisures  and  annies”  on 
)ehalf  of  Poni.atowski,  and  the  affair  w.as 
settled.  Not  one  of  the  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  men  collected  on  the  voting  field  j)ro- 
tested  against  the  new  King. 

The  Memoirs  leap  over  the  King’s  un¬ 
happy  reign.  What  we  find  in  ad<lition 
is  a  diary  of  the  jouniey  which  the  de¬ 
throned  monarch,  now  sunk  to  the  state 
of  a  Russian  pensioner,  made  in  1707  to 
Moscow,  to  be  present  .at  the  coronation 
of  Paul  I.,  and  recommend  himself  to  the 
gracious  favor  of  his  new  protector.  On 
perusing  this  diary,  the  last  doubt  must 
disapj)ear  as  to  whether  Stanislaus  .Augus¬ 
tus  dest>rved  his  fate.  A  few  years  after 
the  downfall  of  Poland,  he  travels  through 
his  former  provinces,  and  talks  about  their 
])0])ulation  and  curiosities  with  the  calm¬ 
ness  of  a  statisticiiin.  lie  reaches  Russian 
soil,  .and  can  not  sufficiently  praise  the  at¬ 
tention  his  mortal  enemies  show  him.  He 
is  sorely  annoyed  by  the  state  of  the 
roads,  which  cause  several  accidents  to  his 
carriage.  He  was  ordered  to  spend  the 
last  night,  before  re.aching  St.  Petersburgh, 
at  Ropscha,  the  scene  of  Peter’s  fearful 
murder  :  we  wonder  whether,  while  at  the 
place  of  horror,  he  thought  of  the  last  eve¬ 
ning  he  8j>ent  with  the  unhappy  (Jrand- 
Duke,  Catharine,  and  Elizabeth  Woron- 
zofl'?  Could  it  be  by  accident  that  he,  the 
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lover  of  tlie  instigator  of  the  murder,  was  J 
ordered  to  pass  tlie  night  at  this  isolated  ■ 
castle  ?  It  is  notorious  that  Paul  I.  al- ' 
ways  hated  Catharine  for  the  murder  of  | 
his  father,  and  on  ascending  the  throne  , 
morally  punished  the  still-living  assassins,  j 
A  secoiul  funeral  of  Peter  was  arranged,  ; 
and  Count  Orlof,  the  leader  of  the  mur-  j 
derous  band,  was  appointed  one  of  the  ^ 
pall-hearers.  | 

Stanislaus  Augustus  was  happy  in  St.  j 
Petershurgh,  in  spite  of  all  the  personal  ^ 
and  political  reminiscences  which  must  i 
have  crowded  on  his  mind.  He  was  glad  ; 
when  the  Hussian  Minister  concluded  a  ! 
treaty  with  the  Prussian  Envoy,  which  j 
made  him  the  happy  possessor  of  so  many 


thousand  ducats:  he  was  glad  when  he 
could  beg  the  liberation  of  one  of  the 
Polish  prisoners  who  had  fought  for  his 
monarchy ;  and  he  was  especially  glad 
when  the  Cz:ir,  Czarina,  or  one  of  the 
Grand -Dukes  behaved  politely  to  him. 
He  never  forgot  to  record  in  his  diary  an 
iniMation  to  one  of  the  Im|)erial  palaces, 
anThow  he  was  given  a  seat  between  the 
reigning  couple.  The  little  luster  that  re¬ 
mained  to  him  from  his  kingdom  formed 
his  sole  enjoyment  of  life  ;  this  luster  was 
compassionately  left  him,  and  he  was  even 
buried  with  it.  His  funeral  cost  twenty 
thousand  rubles— a  vast  sum  to  waste  on 
a  worthless  lump  of  ex-regal  clay. 


From  Fraier'i  klagaslne. 
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Gkeat  numbers  of  educated  people  in 
this  country  live  solitary  lives.  And  by 
a  solitary  life  I  do  not  mean  a  life  in  a  re¬ 
mote  district  of  country  with  hardly  a 
neighbor  near,  but  with  your  hou.se  well 
filled  and  noisy  with  chihlren’s  voices.  Hy  a 
solitary  life  I  mean  a  life  in  which,  day  after 
<lay  and  week  after  week,' you  rise  in  the 
morning  in  a  silent  dwelling,  in  which, 
save  servants,  there  are  none  but  yourself; 
in  which  you  sit  down  to  breakfast  by 
yourself,  perhaps  set  yourself  to  your  day's 
work  all  alone,  then  dine  by  yourself,  and 
spend  the  evening  bv  yourself.  Barristers 
living  in  chambers  in  some  cases  do  this ; 
young  ladsliving  in  lodgings,  young  clergy¬ 
men  in  country  parsonages,  old  bachelors 
in  handsome  town  houses  and  beautiful 
country  mansions,  old  maids  in  quiet 
streets  of  country  town.s,  old  ladies  once 
the  center  of  cheerful  familie.s,  but  whose 
husband  and  children  are  gone — even 
dukes  in  palaces  and  castles,  amid  a  lonely 
splendor  which  must,  one  would  think, 
seem  dre.ary  and  ghastly.  But  you  know, 
my  reader,  we  sympathize  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  with  that  wiiich  W’e  have  ourselves 
expeneuced.  And  when  I  hear  people 


t.alk  of  a  solitary  life,  the  picture  c.alled  up 
before  me  is  that  of  a  young  man  who 
hall  always  lived  as  one  of  a  household 
considerable  in  numbers,  who  gets  a  living 
in  the  Church,  and  who,  having  no  sister 
to  keep  house  for  him,  goes  to  it  to  live 
quite  alone.  How  many  of  my  friends 
have  done  precisely  that  ?  AVas  it  not  a 
curious  mode  of  life?  A  thing  is  not 
made  commonplace  to  your  own  feeling  by 
the  fact  that  hundreds  or  thousands  of  hu¬ 
man  l>€ing8  have  experienced  the  very 
same.  And  although  fifty  Smiths  have 
done  it,  (all  very  clever  fellows,)  and  fifty 
Hobinsons  have  done  it,  (all  very  common- 
jilace  and  ordinary  fellows,)  one  does  not 
feel  a  bit  the  less  interest  in  recurring  to 
that  experience  which,  hackneyed  as  it 
may  be,  is  to  you  of  greater  interest  than 
all  other  experience,  in  that  it  is  your  own. 
Draw  up  a  thoiis.and  men  in  a  row,  all 
dressed  in  the  same  dark-green  unifonn  of 
the  riflemen  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  their 
number,  or  their  likeness  to  one  another, 
will  cause  any  but  the  most  unthinking  to 
forget  that  each  is  an  individual  man  as 
much  as  if  he  stood  alone  in  the  desert ; 
that  each  has  his  owu  ties,  cares,  and  char- 
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.nctcr,  and  that  possibly  each,  like  to  all  the 
rest  as  he  may  appear  to  others,  is  to 
several  hearts,  or  jK,*rhai)8  to  one  only,  the 
one  man  of  all  mankind. 

Most  clergj’men  whom  I  have  known 
divide  their  day  very  much  in  the  same 
fashion.  After  breakfast  they  go  into 
their  study  and  write  their  sermon  for  Uvo 
or  three  hours ;  then  they  go  out  and  ®iit 
their  sick  or  make  other  calls  of  duty  for 
several  houi*8.  If  they  have  a  large  par¬ 
ish,  they  probably  came  to  it  with  the  re¬ 
solution  that  before  dinner  they  should 
always  have  an  hour’s  stn.aft  walk  at  least ; 
but  they  soon  find  that  duty  encroaches  on 
that  hour,  and  finally  eats  it  entirely  up, 
and  their  duty  calls  are  continued  till  it  is 
time  to  return  home  to  dinner.  Don’t  vou 
remember,  my  friend,  how  short  a  time 
that  lonely  meal  lasted,  and  how  verj-^  far 
from  iovi.al  the  feast  was  ?  As  for  me, 
that  I  might  rest  my  eyes  from  reading 
between  dinner  and  tea,  (a  thing  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  case  of  every  scholar,)  I 
hardly  ever  failed,  save  for  a  few’  weeks  of 
mid-winter,  to  go  out  in  the  twilight  and 
have  a  walk — a  solitary  and  very  slow 
walk.  My  hours,  you  see,  were  highly 
unfishionable.  I  w’alked  from  half-past 
five  to  half-past  six ;  that  was  my  after- 
dinner  walk.  It  was  always  the  same.  It 
looks  somewhat  dismal  to  recall.  Do  you 
ever  find,  in  looking  back  at  some  great 
trial  or  mortification  you  have  passed 
through,  that  you  are  pitying  yourself  as 
if  you  were  another  person  ?  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  those  walks  were  a  trial. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  always  an  en- 
jo}’ment — a  subdued  quiet  enjoyment,  as 
are  the  enjoyments  of  solitary  folk.  Still, 
now  looking  back,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
were  watching  some  one  else  going  out  in 
the  cold  February  tw’ilight,  and  walking 
from  half-past  five  to  half-past  six.  I  think 
I  see  a  human  being,  wearing  a  very  thick 
and  rough  great-coat,  got  for  these  walks, 
and  never  worn  on  any  other  occasion, 
walking  very  slowly,  bearing  an  extremely 
thick  oak  walking-stick  (I  have  it  yet)  by 
the  shore  of  the  bleak  gray  sea.  Only  on 
the  beach  did  I  ever  bear  that  stick ;  and 
by  many  touches  of  the  sand  it  gradually 
wore  down  till  it  became  too  short  for  use. 
I  see  the  human  being  issuing  from  the 
door  of  a  little  parsonage,  (not  the  one 
where  there  are  magnificent  beeches  and 
rich  evergreens  and  climbing  roses,)  and 
always  w’aiting  at  the  door  for  him  there 
was  a  friendly  dog,  a  terrier,  w’ith  very 


short  legs  and  a  very  long  back,  and  shaggy 
to  that  degree  that  at  a  cursory  glance  it 
was  difficult  to  decide  which  was  his  head 
and  W’hich  his  tail.  Ah !  poor  old  dog, 
you  are  grown  very  stiff  and  lazy  now, 
and  time  has  not  mellowed  your  temper. 
Even  then  it  was  somewhat  doubtful. 
Xot  that  you  ever  offered  to  bite  me ;  but 
it  was  most  unlucky,  and  it  looked  most 
invidious,  that  occasion  when  you  rushed 
out  of  the  gate  and  severely  tore  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  dissenting  minister !  Hut  he 
was  a  worthy  man ;  and  I  trust  that  he 
never  supposed  that  upon  that  day  you 
.acted  bv  my  instigation.  You  were  very 
active  tfien ;  and  so  few  faces  did  you  see 
(though  a  considerable  town  was  within  a 
few  hundred  yards)  that  the  apwarance 
of  one  m.ade  you  rush  about  and  bark  tre¬ 
mendously.  Cross  a  field,  pass  through  a 
hedgerow’  of  very  scrubby  and  stunted  trees, 
cross  a  lailway  by  a  path  on  the  level,  go 
on  by  a  dirty  track  on  its  further  si<1e,  and 
you  come  upon  the  ae.a-shore.  It  is  a 
level,  sandy  beach  ;  and  for  a  mile  or  tw’o 
inland  the  ground  is  level,  and  the  soil  un- 
genial.  There  are  sandy  downs,  thinly  co¬ 
vered  W’ith  coarse  grass.  Trees  will  hardly 
grow ;  the  few’  trees  there  are,  are  cut  down 
by  the  salt  winds  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
land-view,  in  a  raw’  tw’ilight  of  early 
spring,  is  dreary  beyond  description ;  but 
looking  across  the  sea,  there  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  view’ of  mountain-peaks.  And  if  you 
turn  in  another  direction,  and  look  along 
the  shore,  you  will  see  a  fine  hill  rising 
from  the  sea  and  running  inl.-ind,  .at  whose 
base  there  flow’s  a  beautiful  river,  w’hich 
pilgrims  come  hundreds  of  miles  to  visit. 
IIow  often,  O  sandy  beach !  have  these  feet 
walketl  slowly  along  vou !  And  in  these 
years  of  such  w’alks,  f  did  not  meet  or  see 
in  all  six  human  beings.  A  good  m.any 
i  vears  have  passed  since  I  saw’  th.at  dismal 
lieach  last ;  I  dare  say  it  would  look  very 
strange  now’.  The  only  excitement  of 
those  W’alks  consisted  in  sending  the  dog 
into  the  sea,  .and  in  making  him  run  after 
stones.  IIow’  tremendously  he  ran  ;  what 
tiger-like  bounds  he  made,  as  he  overtook 
the  missle!  Just  sueh  W’alks,  my  friends, 

;  many  of  you  have  taken.  Homines  estis. 

!  And  then  you  have  walked  into  your 
I  dw’elling  again,  w’alked  into  your  study, 
h.ad  tea  in  solitude,  spent  the  evening 
!  alone  in  reading  and  w’riting.  You  have 
I  got  on  in  life,  let  it  be  hoped ;  but  you 
remember  w’ell  the  aspect  and  arrange- 
!  ment  of  the  room  ;  you  remember  where 
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Ktood  tables,  chairs,  candles ;  yoti  remem¬ 
ber  the  pattern  of  the  prate,  often  vacantly 
studied.  I  think  every  one  must  look 
back  with  great  interest  upon  sucl»  days. 
Life  was  in  great  measure  bt-fore  you. 
what  you  might  do  with  it.  For  any 
thing  you  knew  then,  vou  might  be  a 
great  genius ;  whereas  i^  the  world,  even 
ten  years  later,  has  not  yet  recognized  you 
as  a  great  genius,  it  is  all  but  certain  that 
it  never  will  recognize  you  as  such  at  all. 
And  through  those  long  winter  evenings, 
often  prolonged  far  into  the  night,  not  only 
did  you  muse  on  many  problems,  social, 
philosophical,  and  religious,  but  yon  pic¬ 
tured  out,  I  dare  say,  your  future  life,  and 
thought  of  many  things  which  you  hoped 
to  do  and  to  be. 

A  very  subdued  mood  of  thought  and 
feeling,  I  think,  creeps  gradually  over  a 
man  living  such  a  solitary  life.  1  mean  a 
inati  who  has  been  accustomed  to  a  house 
with  many  inmates.  There  is  something 
odd  in  the  look  of  an  apartment  in  which 
hardly  a  word  is  ever  spoken.  If  you 
speak  while  by  yourself,  it  is  in  a  very 
low  tone ;  and  though  you  may  smile,  I 
don’t  think  any  sane  man  could  often 
laugh  heartily  while  by  himself.  Think 
of  a  life  in  w’hich,  while  at  home,  there  is 
no  talking  and  no  laughing.  Whv,  one 
distinctive  characteristic  of  rational  man 
is  cut  off  when  laughing  ceases.  Man  is 
the  only  living  creature  that  laughs  with 
the  sense  of  enjoyment.  I  have  heard, 
indeed,  of  the  laughing-hyena ;  but  my 
information  respecting  it  is  mainly  drawn 
from  Shakspeare,  who  was  rather  a  great 
philosopher  and  poet  than  a  great  natural¬ 
ist.  “  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,”  says  that 
great  man  ;  and  as  these  words  are  spoken 
as  a  threat,  I  apprehend  the  laughter  in 
question  is  of  an  unpleasant  and  unmirthful 
character.  But  to  return  from  such  deep 
thoughts,  let  it  be  repeated,  that  the  en¬ 
tire  mood  of  the  solitary  man  is  likely  to 
be  a  sobered  and  subdued  one.  Even  if 
hopeful  and  content,  he  will  never  be  in 
high  spirits.  Tlie  highest  degree  in  the 
scale  he  will  ever  reach,  may  be  that  of 
quiet  light-heartedness  ;  and  (Aal  will 
come  seldom."  Jollity,  or  exhilaration,  is 
entirely  a  social  thing.  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  Sydney  Smith  could  have  got 
into  one  of  his  rollicking  veins  when  alone. 
He  enjoyed  his  own  jokes,  and  laughed  at 
them  with  extraordinary  zest;  but  he  en¬ 
joyed  them  because  he  thought  others 
were  enjoying  them  too.  Why,  you 


would  be  terrified  that  your  friend’s  mind 
was  going,  if  before  entering  his  room 
you  heard  such  a  jH*al  of  merriment  from 
within,  as  would  seem  a  most  natural  thing 
were  two  or  three  cheeiful  companions  to¬ 
gether.  And  gradu.ally  that  chastened, 

8  'bdued  stage  comes,  in  which  a  man  can 
sit  for  h.alf  an  hour  before  the  fire  as  mo- 
timiless  .as  marble ;  even  a  man  who  in  the 
swiety  of  others  is  in  ceaseless  movement. 
It  is  an  odd  feeling  when  you  find  that 
vou  yourself,  once  the  most  restless  of 
living  creatures,  h.ave  come  to  this.  I 
dare  say  Robinson  Crusoe  often  sat  for 
two  or  three  ^ours  together  in  his  cave, 
without  stirring  luand  or  foot.  The  vital 
principle  grows  we.ak  when  isol.ated.  You 
must  have  a  numl)er  of  embers  together 
to  make  a  warm  fire  ;  separate  them,  .and 
they  will  soon  go  out  and  grow  cold. 
And  even  so,  to  have  brisk,  conscious, 
vigorous  life,  you  must  have  a  number  of 
lives  together.  They  keep  e.aeh  other 
warm.  Tliey  encourage  and  support  each 
other.  I  dare  say  the  solitary  man,  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  close  of  a  long  evening  by  his 
lonely  fireside,  has  sometimes  felt  as 
thotigh  the  flame  of  life  had  sunk  so  low 
that  a  very  little  thing  Avould  be  enough 
to  put  it  out  .altogether.  From  the  mo¬ 
tionless  limbs,  from  the  unstrung  hands, 
it  seemed  as  though  viti.ality  had  ebbed 
away,  and  barely  kept  its  home  in  the 
feeble  heart.  At  such  a  time,  some  sud¬ 
den  blow,  some  not  very  violent  shock, 
would  suffice  to  quench  the  spark  forever. 
Re.ading  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  cold,  hunger,  .and  misery  which  our 
poor  soldiers  suffered  in  the  Crime.a,  have 
you  not  thought  at  such  a  time  that  a 
hundreth  part  of  f/if/t  would  h.ave  bi*en 
enough  to  extinguish  you  f  Have  you 
not  wondered  at  the  tenacity  of  material 
life,  and  at  the  desperate  grasp  with  which 
even  the  most  wretched  cling  to  it  ?  Is  it 
worth  the  beggar’s  while,  in  the  snow'- 
storm,  to  struggle  on  through  the  drifting 
heaps  toward  the  town  eight  miles  off, 
where  he  may  find  a  morsel  of  food  to 
half-.appease  his  hunger,  and  a  stone  stair 
to  sleep  in  during  the  night?  Have  not 
you  thought,  in  hours  when  you  were  con¬ 
scious  of  that  shrinking  of  life  into  its 
smallest  compass — that  retirement  of  it 
from  the  confines  of  its  territory,  of  which 
we  have  been  thinking — that  in  that  beg¬ 
gar’s  ])l.ace  you  would  keep  up  the  fight 
no  longer,  but  creep  into  some  quiet  cor¬ 
ner,  and  there  lay  yourself  down  and  sleep 
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away  into  forgetfulness  ?  I  do  not  say 
that  the  feeling  is  to  be  apj)roved,  or  that 
it  can  in  any  degree  bear  being  reasoned 
upon  ;  but  1  ask  such  readers  as  have  led 
solitary  lives,  wdiether  they  have  not  some¬ 
times  felt  it  ?  It  is  but  the  subdued  feel¬ 
ing  which  comes  of  loneliness  carried  out 
to  its  La.st  development.  It  is  the  highest 
degree  of  that  influence  which  manifests 
itself  in  slow  steps,  in  subdued  tones  of 
voice,  in  motionless  musings  beside  the 
lire. 

Another  consequence  of  a  lonely  life  in 
the  case  of  many  men,  is  ai>  extreme  sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  impressions  from  external 
nature.  In  the  absence  of  other  compan¬ 
ions  of  a  more  energetic  character,  the 
scenes  amid  which  you  live  produce  an 
effect  on  you  which  they  would  fail  to 
produce  if  you  were  surrounded  by  human 
friends.  It  is  the  rule  in  nature,  that  the 
stronger  impression  m.akes  you  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  weaker.  If  you  had  charged 
with  the  Six  Hundred,  you  would  not 
have  remarked  during  the  charge  that  otie 
of  your  sleeves  was  too  tight.  Perhaps 
in  your  boyhood,  a  .companion  of  a  turn 
at  once  thoughtful  and  jocular,  offered  to 
pull  a  hair  out  of  your  head  without  you 
feeling  it.  And  this  he  accomplished,  by 
taking  hold  of  the  doomed  hair,  and  then 
giving  you  a  knock  on  the  head  that 
brought  tears  to  your  eyes.  For  in  the 
more  vivid  sensation  of  that  knock  you 
never  felt  the  little  twitch  of  the  hair  as  it 
quitted  its  hold.  Yes,  the  stronger  im¬ 
pression  makes  you  unaware  of  the  we.ak- 
er.  And  the  impression  produced  either 
upon  thought  or  feeling  by  outward  scenes, 
is  so  much  weaker  than  that  produced  by 
the  companionship  of  our  kind,  that  in  the 
presence  of  the  l.atter  influence,  the  for¬ 
mer  remains  unfelt,  even  by  men  upon 
whom  it  would  tell  powerfully  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  another.  And  so  it  is  upon  the  lone¬ 
ly  man  that  skies  and  mountains,  woo<ls 
and  fields  and  rivers,  tell  with  their  full 
effect;  it  is  to  him  that  they  become  apart 
of  life  ;  it  is  in  him  that  they  m.ake  the  inner 
shade  or  sunshine,  and  originate  and  direct 
the  processes  of  the  intellect.  You  go  out 
to  take  a  walk  with  a  friend  :  you  get  into 
a  conversation  that  interests  and  engrosses 
you.  And  thus  engrossed,  you  hardly  re¬ 
mark  the  hedges  between  wLich  you  walk, 
or  the  sofl  outline  of  distant  summer  hills. 
After  the  first  half-mile,  you  are  proof 
against  the  influence  of  the  dull  December 


sky,  or  the  still  October  w’oods.  But 
when  you  go  out  for  your  solitary  walk, 
unless  your  mind  be  very  much  preoccu¬ 
pied  indeed,  your  feeling  and  mood  arc  at 
tlm  will  of  external  nature.  And  after  a 
few  hundred  yards,  unless  the  matter 
which  was  in  your  mind  at  starting  be  of 
a  very  worrying  and  painful  character,  you 
begin  gradually  to  take  your  tone  from  the 
sky  above  you,  and  the  ground  on  which 
you  tread.  You  hear  the  birds,  which, 
walking  with  a  sympathelic  companion, 
you  would  never  have  noticed.  You  feel 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  scene,  whether 
cheerful  or  gloomy,  gently  pervading  you, 
and  sinking  into  your  heart.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  all  thi.s,  continued  through 
months  or  years  of  comparative  loneliness, 
may  permanently  affect  character;  we  can 
stand  a  great  deal  of  kneading  without 
being  lastingly  affected,  either  for  bettor 
or  worse  ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  at 
all,  that  in  a  solitary  life  nature  rises  into 
a  real  companion,  ])roducing  upon  our 
present  mood  a  real  effect.  As  more 
articulate  and  louder  voices  die  away  upon 
our  ear,  we  l)ogin  to  hear  the  whisper  of 
trees,  the  murmur  of  brooks,  the  song  of 
birds,  with  a  distinctness  and  a  nieaning 
not  known  before. 

The  influence  of  nature  on  most  minds 
is  likely  to  be  a  healthful  one ;  still,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  .allow  th.at  influence  to  be¬ 
come  too  strong.  And  there  is  a  further 
influence  which  is  felt  in  a  solitary  life, 
which  ought  never  to  be  pennitted  to  gain 
the  upper  hand.  I  mean  the  influence  of 
our  own  mental  moods.  It  is  not  expe¬ 
dient  to  lead  too  8»ibjective  a  life.  AVe 
look  at  all  things,  doubtless,  through  our 
own  atmosphere  ;  our  eyes,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  make  the  Avorld  they  see.  And  no 
doubt,  too,  it  is  the  sunshine  within  the 
breast  that  has  most  power  to  brighten ; 
and  the  thing  that  can  do  most  to  darken 
is  the  shadow  there.  Still,  it  is  not  fit 
that  these  mental  moods  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  arise  mainly  through  the  mind's 
own  working.  It  is  not  fit  that  a  man 
should  w.atch  his  mental  moods  as  he  marks 
the  weather;  and  be  always  chronicling 
that  on  such  a  d.ay  and  such  another  he 
was  in  high  or  low  spirits,  he  was  kindly- 
disposed  or  snappish,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  more  stirring  influence  of  intercourse 
with  others,  renders  men  comjtaratively 
heedless  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  their  own 
feelings  ;  change  of  scenes  and  faces,  con¬ 
versation,  business  engagements,  may 
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make  the  day  a  lively  or  a  depressed  one, 
though  they  rose  at  morning  with  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  just  the  opposite  thing.  But  the 
solitary  man  is  apt  to  look  too  much  in¬ 
ward  ;  and  to  att.ach  undue  importance  to 
the  fancies  and  emotions  which  arise  spon¬ 
taneously  within  his  own  breast ;  many  of 
them  in  great  measure  the  result  of  mate¬ 
rial  causes.  And  as  it  is  not  a  healthy 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  always  feeling  his 
pul.-e,  and  fearjj;ig  that  it  shows  something 
amiss ;  it  is  not  a  healthy  thing  to  follow' 
the  analogous  course  as  regards  our  im¬ 
material  health  and  development.  And  I 
can  not  but  regard  these  religious  biogra¬ 
phies  which  we  sometimes  read,  in  wliich 
worthy  people  of  little  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  record  ])articularly  from  day  to  day 
all  the  shifting  moods  and  fancies  of  their 
minds  as  regards  their  religious  concerns, 
as  calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
chief.  It  is  founded  upon  a  quite  mistaken 
notion  of  the  sjurit  of  true  Christianitv, 
that  a  human  being  should  be  ever  watch¬ 
ing  the  play  of  his  mind,  as  one  might 
watch  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer ; 
and  recording  phases  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  which  it  is  easy  to  see  are  in  some 
cases,  and  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  change  of  temperature,  of  dyspepsia, 
of  deranged  circulation  of  the  blood,  as 
though  these  were  the  unquestionable 
cflects  of  spiritual  influence,  either  super¬ 
nal  or  infernal.  Let  us  try  in  the  matter 
of  these  most  solemn  of  all  interests,  to 
look  more  to  great  truths  and  facts  which 
exist  quite  independently  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  they  may  for  the  time  jiroduce  upon 
118 ;  and  less  to  our  own  fanciful  or  mor¬ 
bid  frames  and  feelings. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that,  in  some  ro- 
sjH*cts,  most  men  are  better  men  .alGne  than 
in  the  society  of  their  fellows.  They  are 
kinder-hearted  ;  more  thoughtful ;  more 
pious,  I  h.ave  heard  a  man  say  that  he 
always  acted  and  felt  a  great  deal  more 
under  the  influence  of  religious  principle 
while  living  in  a  house  all  by  himself  for 
weeks  and  months,  than  he  did  when  the 
house  was  filled  by  a  family.  Of  course 
this  is  not  saying  much  for  the  steadfast¬ 
ness  of  a  man’s  Christian  principle.  It  is 
as  much  as  to  say  that  he  feels  less  likely 
to  go  wrong  when  he  is  not  tempted  to  go 
wrong.  It  is  as  though  you  said  in  praise 
of  a  horse,  that  he  never  shies  when  there 
is  nothing  to  shy  at.  No  doubt,  w'hen 
there  are  no  little  vexatious  realities  to 


w'orry  yon,  you  will  not  be  worried  by 
them.  And  little  vexatious  realities  are 
doubtless  a  trial  of  temper  and  of  j)rinci- 
ple.  Living  alone,  your  nerves  are  not 
jarred  by  discordant  voices  ;  you  are  to  a 
great  degree  free  from  annoying  interrup¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  you  be  of  an  orderly  turn  of 
mind,  you  are  not  put  about  by  seeing 
things  around  you  in  untidy  confusion. 
You  do  not  find  leaves  torn  out  of  books ; 
nor  carpets  strown  with  fragments  of  bis¬ 
cuits  ;  nor  mantel-pieces  getting  heaped 
with  accumulated  rubbish.  Sawdust,  es¬ 
caped  from  maimed  dolls,  is  never  sprinkled 
upon  your  table-covers ;  nor  ink  poured 
over  your  sermons ;  nor  leaves  from  those 
compositions  cut  up  for  patterns  for  dolls’ 
dresses.  There  is  an  audible  quiet  which 
pervades  the  house,  which  is  favorable  to 
thought.  The  first  evenings,  indeed,  Avhich 
you  spent  alone  in  it,  were  almost  awful 
for  their  stillness  ;  but  that  sort  of  nervous 
feeling  soon  wears  off.  And  then  you 
have  no  more  than  the  (|uiet  in  which  the 
mind’s  best  work  must  be  done,  in  the 
case  of  average  men. 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  when 
you  gird  up  the  mind,  and  put  it  to  its  ut¬ 
most  stretch,  it  is  best  that  you  should  lie 
alone.  Even  when  the  studious  man  comes 
to  h.ave  a  wife  and  children,  he  finds  it 
needful  th.at  he  should  have  his  chamber  to 
which  he  may  retire  when  he  is  to  grapple 
with  his  task  of  head-work  ;  and  he  finds 
it  needful,  as  a  general  rule,  to  sufler  no 
one  to  enter  that  chamber  while  he  is  at 
work.  It  is  not  without  meaning  that 
this  solitary  chamber  is  called  a  stuify;  the 
word  reminds  us  that  hard  mental  labor 
miust  generally  be  gone  through  when  we 
are  alone.  Any  interruption  by  others 
breaks  the  train  of  thought;  and  the  broken 
end  m.ay  never  be  caught  again.  You  re¬ 
member  how  Maturin,  the  dramatist,  when 
he  felt  himself  getting  into  the  full  tide  of 
composition,  used  to  stick  a  wafer  on  his 
forehe.ad  to  signify  to  any  member  of 
his  family  who  miglit  enter  his  room,  that 
he  must  not  on  any  account  be  spoken  to. 
You  remember  the  significant  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Walter’s  library,  or  rather 
study,  at  Abbotsford ;  it  contained  one 
chair,  and  no  more.  Yes,  the  mind’s  best 
work,  at  the  rate  of  writing,  must  be  done 
alone.  At  the  speed  of  talking,  the  case  is 
otherwise.  The  presence  of  others  will 
then  stimulate  the  mind  to  do  its  best ;  I 
mean  to  do  the  best  it  can  do  at  that  rate 
of  speed.  Talking  with  a  clever  man,  on 
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a  subject  which  interests  j’ou,  your  mind 
sometimes  produces  material  which  is  (for 
you)  so  good,  that  you  are  truly  surprised 
at  it.  And  a  barrister,  addressing  a  judge 
or  a  jury,  has  to  do  hard  mental  work,  to 
keep  all  his  wits  awake,  to  strain  his  intel¬ 
lect  to  the  top  of  its  bent,  in  the  presence 
of  many ;  but,  at  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
he  does  this,  he  does  it  all  the  better  for  their 
presence.  So  with  an  extempore  preacher, 
^le  eJijTer  attention  of  some  hundreds 
of  his  lellow-creatures  spurs  him  on  (if 
he  be  mentally  and  physically  in  good 
trim)  to  do  perhaps  the  very  best  he  ever 
does.  I  have  heard  more  than  two  or 
three  clergymen  who  preach  extempore, 
(that  is,  who  trust  to  the  moment  for  the 
words  entirely,  for  the  illustration  mainly, 
and  for  the  thought  in  some  degree,)  de¬ 
clare  that  they  have  sometimes  felt  quite 
astonished  at  the  fluency  with  which  they 
were  able  to  express  their  thoughts,  and 
at  the  freshness  and  fullness  with  which 
thoughts  crowded  upon  them,  while  actu¬ 
ally  addressing  a  great  assemblage  of 
people.  Of  course,  such  extemporaneous 
speaking  is  an  uncertain  thing.  It  is  a 
hit  or  a  miss.  A  little  physical  or  mental 
derangement,  and  the  extempore  speaker 
gets  on  lamely  enough ;  he  flounders, 
stammers,  perhaps  breaks  down  entirely. 
But  still,  I  hold  that  though  the  extem¬ 
pore  speaker  may  think  and  say  that  his 
mind  often  produces  extempore  the  best 
material  it  ever  produces,  it  is  in  truth 
only  the  best  material  which  it  can  pro¬ 
duce  at  the  rate  of  speaking  :  and  though 
the  freshly  manufactured  article,  warm 
from  the  mind  that  makes  it,  may  interest 
and  impress  at  the  moment,  we  all  know 
how  loose,  wordy,  and  unsymmetrical 
such  a  composition  always  is :  and  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  very  best  product 
of  the  human  soul  must  be  turned  oflf,  not 
at  the  rate  of  speaking,  but  at  the  much 
slower  rate  of  writing;  yes,  and  often¬ 
times  of  writing  with  many  pauses  be¬ 
tween  the  sentences,  and  long  musing 
over  individual  phrases  and  words.  Could 
Mr.  Tennyson  have  spoken  oflf  in  half  an 
hour  any  one  of  the  Idylls  of  the  King  f 
Could  he  have  said  in  three  minutes  any 
one  of  the  sections  of  /?*  Memoriam  f 
And  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  mechanical 
difficulty  of  composition  in  verse :  I  am 
thinking  of  the  simple  product  in  thought. 
Could  Bacon  have  extemporized  at  the 
pace  of  talking,  one  of  his  Essays  ?  Or 
does  not  Ben  Jonson  sum  up  just  those 


characteristics  which  extempore  composi¬ 
tion  (even  the  best)  entirely  wants,  when 
he  tells  us  of  Bacon  that  “  no  man  ever 
wrote  more  neatly,  more  prcssly ;  nor  suf¬ 
fered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in  that 
he  uttered”  ?  I  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  highest  human  composition  is  that 
which  embodies  most  thought,  experience, 
and  feeling ;  and  that  must  be  produced 
slowly  and  alone. 

And  if  a  man’s  whole  heart  be  in  his 
work,  whether  it  be  to  write  a  book,  or 
to  paint  a  picture,  or  to  jiroduce  a  poem, 
he  will  be  content  to  make  his  life  such  as 
may  tend  to  make  him  do  his  work  best, 
even  though  that  mode  of  life  should  not 
be  the  ple.a.santest  in  it. self.  lie  may  s.ay 
to  himself,  I  would  rather  be  a  great  poet 
than  a  very  cheerful  and  happy  man  ;  and 
if  to  lead  a  very  retired  and  lonely  life  be 
the  likeliest  discipline  to  make  me  a  great 
poet,  I  shall  submit  to  that  discipline. 
You  must  p.ay  a  price  in  labor  and  self- 
denial  to  accomplish  any  great  end.  When 
Milton  resolved  to  write  something 
“  which  men  should  not  willingly  let  die,” 
he  knew  what  it  would  cost  him.  It  was 
to  be  “  by  labor  and  intent  study,  M  hich  I 
take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life.”  When 
Mr.  Dickens  wrote  one  of  his  Christmas 
Books,  he  shut  himself  up  for  six  weeks 
to  do  it ;  he  “  put  his  whole  heart  into  it, 
•and  came  out  .again  looking  as  haggard  as 
a  murderer.”  There  is  a  substivatum  of 
philosophic  truth  in  Professor  Aytonn’s 
brilli.ant  burles<pie  of  Finnilian.  That 
gentleman  wanted  to  be  a  poet.  And 
being  iiersuaded  that  the  only  way  to 
successfully  describe  tragic  and  awful 
feelings  was  to  have  actually  felt  them, 
he  got  into  all  kinds  of  scrapes  of  set  pur¬ 
pose,  that  he  might  know  what  M-ere  the 
actual  sensations  of  people  in  like  circum¬ 
stances.  Wishing  to  know’  what  arc  the 
emotions  of  a  murderer,  he  goes  and  kills 
somebody.  lie  finds,  indeed,  that  feel¬ 
ings  sought  experimentally  prove  not  to 
be  the  genuine  article :  still,  you  see  the 
spirit  of  the  true  artist,  content  to  make 
any  sacrifice  to  attain  perfection  in  his  art. 
The  highest  excellence,  indeed,  in  some 
one  department  of  human  exertion  is  not 
consistent  with  decent  goodness  in  all: 
you  dwarf  the  remaining  faculties  when 
you  develop  one  to  abnormal  size  and 
strength.  Thus  have  men  been  gre.at 
preachers,  but  uncommonly  neglectful 
parents.  Thus  have  men  been  great 
statesmen,  but  omitted  to  pay  their 
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tradesmen’s  bills.  Thus  men  have  been 
great  moral  and  social  reformers,  whose 
own  lives  stood  much  in  need  of  moral  and 
social  reformation.  I  should  judge  from 
a  jKirtrait  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Sayers,  the  champion  of  England,  that 
this  eminent  individual  has  attended  to 
his  physical  to  the  neglect  of  his  intellec¬ 
tual  development.  Ilis  face  appeared  de¬ 
ficient  in  intelligence,  though  his  bo<ljr 
seemed  abundant  in  muscle.  And  possi¬ 
bly  it  is  better  to  seek  to  develop  the  en¬ 
tire  nature — intellectual,  moral,  and  phy¬ 
sical — than  to  push  one  part  of  it  into  a 

rrominenco  that  stunts  and  kills  the  rest, 
t  is  better  to  be  a  complete  man  than  to 
Ik?  essentially  a  poet,  a  statesman,  a  prize¬ 
fighter.  It  is  lietter  that  a  tree  should  be 
fairly  grown  all  round,  than  th.at  it  should  i 
semi  out  one  tremendous  branch  to  the 
south,  and  have  only  rotten  twigs  in  every 
other  direction ;  better,  even  though  that 
tremendous  branch  should  be  the  very 
biggest  that  ever  was  seen.  Such  an  in¬ 
ordinate  growth  in  a  single  direction  is 
truly  morbid.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
geese  whose  livers  go  to  form  that  regal  \ 
(lainty,  the  pat^.  de  foie  grog.  liy  sub- 1 
jecting  a  goose  to  a  certain  manner  of  life,  I 
you  dwarf  its  legs,  wings,  and  general  j 
muscular  developrtient ;  but  you  m.ake  its  j 
liver  grow  as  large  as  itself.  I  have  i 
known  hum.an  beings  who  practiced  on 
their  mental  powers  a  preciselv  analogous 
discipline.  The  power  of  calculating  in 
figures,  of  writing  poetry,  of  chess-play¬ 
ing,  of  preaching  sermons,  was  tremen¬ 
dous  ;  but  all  their  other  faculties  were 
like  the  legs  and  wings  of  the  fattening 
goose. 

Ix*t  us  try  to  be  entire  human  beings, 
round  and  complete ;  and  if  we  wish  to  be 
so,  it  is  best  not  to  live  too  much  alone. 
The  best  that  is  in  man’s  nature  taken  as 
a  whole  is  brought  out  by  the  society  of 
his  kind.  In  one  or  two  respects  he  may 
be  better  in  solitude,  but  not  as  the  com¬ 
plete  man.  And  more  especially  a  good 
deal  of  the  society  of  little  children  is 
much  to  be  desired.  You  will  be  the 
better  for  having  them  about  you,  for  ILs- 
toning  to  their  stories,  and  watching  their 
ways.  They  will  sometimes  interrupt 
you  at  your  work,  indeed,  but  their  elfect 
upon  your  moral  development  will  be 
more  valuable  by  a  great  deal  than  the 
pages  you  might  have  written  in  the  time 
you  spent  with  them.  Read  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses,  which  are  among  the  latest 


written  by  Longfellow.  I  do  not  expect 
that  men  who  have  no  children  of  their 
own  will  appreciate  them  duly ;  but  they 
seem  to  me  among  the  most  pleasing  ana 
touching  which  that  pleasing  poet  ever 
wrote.  Jiliserable  solitary  beings,  see 
what  improving  and  softening  influences 
you  miss ! 

“  Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  pause  in  the  day’s  occupations 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 
The  patter  of  little  feet. 

The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

,  And  voices  soft  and  sweet 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamp-light. 
Descending  the  broad  hall-stair, 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

“  A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence  : 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

“  A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

A  sudden  raid  fr>>m  the  hall ! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle-wull ! 

“  They  climb  up  into  my  turret. 

O’er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me ; 

They  seem  to  be  every  where. 

“  They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses. 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  .Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine ! 

“  Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti ! 

Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall. 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  nut  a  match  fur  you  all  f 

“  I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress. 

And  will  not  let  you  depart. 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeons, 

In  the  round-tower  of  my  heait. 

“  And  tliere  will  I  keep  you  forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day. 

Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  molder  in  dust  away  I” 

What  shall  be  said  as  to  the  effect 
which  a  solitary*  life  will  produce  upon  a 
man’s  estimate  of  himself?  Shall  it  lead 
him  to  fancy  himself  a  man  of  very  great 
importance  ?  Or  shall  it  tend  to  make 
him  underrate  himself,  and  allow  inferior 
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men  of  superior  impudence  to  t:ike  the 
wall  of  him  ?  Possibly  we  have  all  stH,*!! 
each  effect  follow  from  a  too  lonely  mode 
of  life.  E.ach  may  follow  naturally  enough. 
Perhaps  it  is  natur.al  to  imagine  your  men¬ 
tal  stature  to  be  higher  than  it  is,  when 
yoti  have  no  one  near  with  whom  you  may 
compare  yourself.  It  no  doubt  tetids  to 
take  down  a  human  being  from  his  self- 
conceit,  to  find  himself  no  more  than  one 
of  a  large  circle,  no  member  of  which  is 
dispo8e<i  to  ])ay  any  special  regard  to  his 
judgment,  or  in  any  way  to  yield  him  pre¬ 
cedence.  And  the  young  man  who  has 
come  in  his  solitary  dwelling  to  think  that 
he  is  no  ordinary  mortal,  has  that  nonsense 
taken  out  of  him  when  he  goes  back  to 
spend  some  days  in  his  father’s  house 
among  a  lot  of  brothers  of  nearly  his  own 
age,  who  are  generally  the  very  last  of  the 
race  to  believe  in  any  man.  lint  some¬ 
times  the  opjiosite  effect  comes  of  the 
lonely  life.  \ou  grow  anxious,  nervous, 
and  timid  ;  you  lose  confidence  in  yourself, 
in  the  absence  of  any  who  may  back  np 
your  failing  sense  of  your  own  iinjwrtance. 
Von  would  like  to  shrink  into  a  corner, 
and  to  slip  quietly  through  life  unnoticed. 
And  all  this  without  affectation,  without 
the  least  latent  feeling  that  perhaps  you 
are  not  so  very  insignificant  after  all.  Yet, 
even  where  men  have  come  well  to  inuler- 
stand  how  infinitely  little  they  are  as  re¬ 
gards  the  estimation  of  mankind,  you  will 
find  them,  if  they  live  alone,  cherishing 
some  vain  fancy  that  some  few  people, 
some  distant  friends,  are  sometimes  think¬ 
ing  of  them.  You  will  find  them  arrang¬ 
ing  their  papers,  as  though  fancying  that 
surely  someiKidy  would  like  some  day  to 
see  them  ;  and  marshaling  their  sermons, 
as  thou|jh  in  the  vague  notion  that  at  some 
future  time  mortals  would  be  found  weak 
enough  to  read  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  slowly  leamt  by  repeated  lessons 
and  lengthening  e.xperience,  that  nobody 
minds  very  much  about  you,  my  reader. 
You  remember  the  sensitiv'e  test  which 
Dr.  Johnson  suggested  as  to  the  depth 
of  one  mortal’s  feeling  for  another.  How 
does  it  affect  his  appetite  ?  Multitudes  in 
London,  he  said,  professed  themselves  ex¬ 
tremely  distressed  at  the  hanging  of  Dr. 
Dodd  ;  but  how  many,  on  the  morning  he 
was  hung,  took  a  materially  worse  break¬ 
fast  than  usual  ?  Solitary  areanier,  fancy¬ 
ing  than  your  distant  friends  feel  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  your  goings-on,  how  many  of 
them  are  there  who  would  abridge  their 


dinner  if  the  bl.ack<*dged  note  arrived  by 
lost  which  will  some  day  chronicle  the 
ust  fact  in  your  worldly  history  ? 

You  got,  living  alone,  into  little  particu¬ 
lar  w.ays  of  your  own.  You  know  how, 
w.nlking  along  a  crowded  street,  you  can 
not  keep  a  str:ught  line:  at  every  step  you 
have  to  yield  a  little  to  right  or  left  to 
avoiil  the  jiassers-by.  .Tliis  is  no  great 
trouble:  you  do  it  almost  unconsciously, 
and  your  journey  is  not  appreci:ibl  v  length¬ 
ened.  Even  so,  living  in  a  family,  walk¬ 
ing  along  the  path  of  life  in  the  same  track 
with  many  more,  you  find  it  needful  scores 
of  times  each  day  to  give  up  your  own 
fancies  and  wishes  and  ways,  m  deference 
to  those  of  others.  You  can  not  divide 
the  day  in  that  precise  fashion  which  you 
would  yourself  like  best.  Yon  must,  in 
deciding  what  shall  be  the  dinner-hour,  re¬ 
gard  what  will  suit  others  as  well  as  you. 
You  can  not  sit  always  just  in  the  corner 
or  in  the  chair  you  woiild  prefer.  Some¬ 
times  you  must  tell  your  cliildren  a  story 
when  you  are  weary,  or  busy ;  but  you 
can  not  find  it  in  your  heart  to  cast  a  sha¬ 
dow  of  disappointment  on  the  eager  little 
faces  that  come  and  ask  you.  You  have 
to  stop  writing,  many  a  time,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  sentence,  to  open  your  study-door 
at  the  request  of  a  little  voice  outside ; 
and  to  admit  a  little  visitor  who  can  give 
no  more  definite  reason  for  her  visit  tlian 
that  she  has  come  to  see  you,  and  tell  you 
she  has  been  a  good  girl.  And  all  this  is 
well  for  you.  It  breaks  in  hour  by  hour 
upon  your  native  selfishness.  And  it  costs 
you  not  the  slightest  effort  to  give  np 
your  own  wi.'*h  to  that  of  your  child.  Even 
if  to  middle  age  you  retain  the  innocent 
taste  for  sweetmeats,  would  you  not  have 
infinitely  greater  pleasure  in  seeing  your 
little  boy  or  girl  eating  up  the  contents  of 
your  parcel,  than  in  eating  them  yourself? 
It  is  to  me  a  thoroughly  disgusting  sight 
to  see,  as  we  sometimes  do,  the  wife  and 
children  of  a  family  kept  in  constant  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  selfish  bashaw  at  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  ever  on  the  watch  to  yield  in 
every  petty  matter  to  his  whims  and  fan¬ 
cies.  Sometimes,  where  he  is  a  hard- 
wrought  and  anxious  man,  whose  hard 
work  eanis  his  children’s  bread,  and 
whose  life  is  their  sole  stay,  it  is  needful 
that  he  should  be  deferred  to  in  many 
things,  lest  the  overtasked  brain  and  over¬ 
strained  nervous  system  should  break 
down  or  grow  unequal  to  their  task.  Hut 
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I  am  not  tliinkiii;;  of  such  cases.  I  moan 
oases  in  wliich  the  hea<l  of  the  family  is  a 
j;reat  fat,  hiillyinft,  selfish  8<'oumlrel ;  who 
devours  sullenly  the  choice  dishes  at  din¬ 
ner,  and  walks  into  all  the  fruit  at  dessert, 
while  his  wife  looks  on  in  silence,  and  the 
awe-stneken  children  dare  not  liint  that 
they  would  like  a  little  of  what  the  brutal 
hound  was  devourinj;.  I  mean  cases  in 
which  the  contemptible  dog  is  e.xtremely 
well  dressed,  while  his  wife  and  children’s 
attire  is  thin  and  bare  ;  in  which  he  liber¬ 
ally  tosses  about  his  money  in  the  billiard- 
room,  and  goes  off  in  autumn  for  a  tour 
on  the  continent  by  himself,  leaving  them 
to  the  joyless  routine  of  their  unvaried 
life.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  sudden  hush  that 
falls  upon  the  little  things  when  he  enters 
the  house  ;  how  their  sports  are  cut  short, 
and  they  try  to  steal  away  from  the  room. 
Would  that  I  were  the  Kmperor  of  Uus.sia, 
and  such  a  man  my  subject !  Should  not 
he  taste  the  knout  ?  Should  not  I  make 
him  howl  ?  That  would  be  his  suitable 
punishment ;  for  Ae  will  never  feel  what 
worthier  mortals  would  regard  as  the  hea¬ 
vier  penalty  by  fir,  the  utter  absence  of 
confidence  or  real  affection  between  him 
and  his  children  when  they  grow  up.  He 
will  not  mind  that  there  never  was  a  day 
when  the  toddling  creatures  set  up  a  shout 
of  delight  at  his  entrance,  and  rushed  at 
him  and  scaled  him  and  searched  in  hi.s 
pockets,  and  pulled  him  about ;  nor  that 
the  day  will  never  come  when,  growing 
into  men  and  women,  they  will  come 
to  him  for  sympathy  and  guidance  in 
their  little  trials  and  perplexities.  Oh  ! 
woful  to  think  that  there  are  parents,  held 
in  general  estimation  too,  to  whom  their 
children  would  no  more  think  of  going 
for  kindly  sympathy,  th-an  they  Mould 
think  of  going  to  Nova  Zembla  for 
wannth ! 

But  this  is  an  excursus :  I  M  ould  that 
my  hand  M'ere  M'ielding  a  stout  horse-M  hip 
rather  than  a  pen !  Let  me  return  to  the 

rioint  of  deviation,  and  say  that  a  human 
K*ing,  if  he  be  true-hearted,  by  living  in  a 
family,  insensibly  and  constantly  is  gently 
turned  from  his  om'ii  stiff  track;  and  goes 
through  life  sinuously,  so  to  speak.  But 
the  lonely  man  settles  into  his  om  u  little 
Mays.  He  is  like  the  man  mIio  Malks 
through  the  desert  M'ithout  a  soul  to  elboM- 
him  fur  miles.  He  fi.\es  his  om'ii  hours ; 
he  sits  in  his  OM’n  c«)rner,  in  his  peculiar 
chair ;  he  arranges  the  lamp  M  here  it  best 


suits  himself  that  it  should  stand ;  he  re.ads 
his  neM’spa|K‘r  M’hen  he  pleases,  for  no  one 
else  M-ants  to  see  it ;  he  orders  from  the 
club  the  Imoks  tljat  suit  his  omu  taste. 
And  all  this  miite  fitly :  like  the  Duke  of 
Argyle’s  attacks  upon  Lord  Derby,  these 
things  ])lease  himself,  and  do  harm  to  no- 
Ixsly.  It  is  not  selfishness  not  to  consult 
the  Mi.shes  of  other  |>eople,  if  there  be  no 
other  jieople  m  Iiosc  M  ishes  you  can  con¬ 
sult.  Ana,  though  M  ith  great  suffering  to 
himself,  I  l>elieve  that  many  a  kind-hearted, 
precise,  old  bachelor,  stiffened  into  his  oM’n 
Mays  through  thirty  solitary  years,  M'ould 
yet  make  an  effort  to  give  them  up,  if  he 
fancied  that  to  yield  a  little  from  them 
M  as  needful  to  the  comfort  of  others.  lie 
Mould  give  up  the  corner  by  the  fire  in 
M'hich  he  has  sat  through  the  life  of  a 
gener.ation :  he  M’ould  resign  to  another 
the  pegoiiMhich  his  hat  has  hung  through 
that  long  time.  Still,  all  this  Mould  cost 
a  painful  effort ;  and  one  need  hardly  re¬ 
peat  the  commonplace,  that  if  people  in¬ 
tend  ever  to  get  married,  it  is  expedient 
that  they  should  do  so  before  they  have 
settled  too  rigidly  into  their  om’ii  M  ays. 

It  is  a  very  touching  thing,  I  think,  to 
turn  over  the  repositories  of  a  lonely  man 
after  he  is  dead.  You  come  upon  so 
many  indications  of  all  his  little  M'ays  and 
arrangements.  In  the  case  of  men  mIio 
have  been  the  heads  of  large  families,  tliis 
M'ork  is  done  by  those  Mho  have  been 
most  nearly  connected  M'ith  them,  and 
M'ho  kncM'  their  M  ays  before ;  and  such 
men,  trained  hourly  to  yield  their  omu 
wishes  in  things  small  and  gre.at,  have 
comparatively  fcM'  of  those  little  jieculiar 
M’ays  in  M’hich  so  much  of  their  individu¬ 
ality  seems  to  make  its  touching  appeal  to 
us  after  they  are  gone.  But  lonely  men 
not  merely  have  very  many  little  arrange¬ 
ments  of  their  om’ii,  but  have  a  particular 
reserve  in  exhibiting  these :  there  is  a 
strong  sensitiveness  about  them:  you 
knoM’  hoM’  they  M’ould  have  shrunk  in  life 
from  alloM’ing  any  one  to  turn  over  their 
papers,  or  even  to  look  into  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  their  M’ardrol>e  and  their  linen- 
press.  I  remember  once,  after  the  siulden 
death  of  a  reserved  old  gentleman,  lK*ing 
one  of  tw’o  or  three  M’ho  M  ent  over  all  his 
repositories.  The  other  people  M’ho  did 
so  M’ith  me  Mere  hard-headed  laM’yers, 
and  did  not  seem  to  mind  much ;  but  I 
remember  that  it  apjK*ared  to  me  a  most 
touching  sight  Me  saw.  All  the  little 
ways  into  M’hich  he  had  groM  n  in  forty 
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lonelv  years ;  all  those  details  about  his 
property,  (a  very  large  one,)  which  in  life 
he  had  kept  entirely  to  himself — all  these 
we  saw.  I  remember,  *lying  on  the  top  of 
the  documents  contained  in  an  iron  chest, 
a  little  scrap  of  paper,  the  back  of  an 
ancient  letter,  on  which  was  written  a  note 
of  the  amount  of  all  his  M-ealth.  There 
you  saw  at  once  a  secret  which  in  life  he 
would  have  confided  to  no  one.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  precise  arrangement  of  all  the 
little  piles  of  papers,  so  neatly  tied  up  in 
separate  parcels.  I  remember  the  pocket- 
handkerciiiefs,  of  several  different  kinds. 


such  hours,  and  you  think  it  might  be 
well  if  you  M'ere  not  so  completely  cut  off 
from  it.  You  fancy  you  hear  the  hum  of 
lively  conversation,  such  as  gently  ex¬ 
hilarates  the  mind  without  tasking  it ;  and 
again  you  think  M-fiat  a  loss  it  is  to  live 
where  you  hardly  ever  hear  music,  whe¬ 
ther  good  or  bad.  You  think  of  the  awk¬ 
ward  shyness  and  embarrassment  of  man¬ 
ner  which  grows  upon  a  man  who  is 
hardly  ever  called  to  join  in  general  con¬ 
versation.  Yes,  lie  knew  our  nature  best 
who  said  that  it  is  not  good  that  man 
should  be  alone.  We  lean  to  our  kind. 


each  set  wrapped  up  by  itself  in  a  piece  of  j  There  is  indeed  a  solitariness  which  is  the 
paper.  It  was  curious  to  think  that  he  !  condition  of  an  individiual  soul’s  being, 
had  counted  and  sorted  those  handker-  which  no  association  with  others  can  do 
chiefs ;  and  now  he  was  so  far  away,  away ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
What  a  contrast,  the  little  cares  of  many  should  add  to  that  burden  of  i^rsonality 
little  matters  like  that,  and  the  solemn  which  the  lUshop  of  Oxford,  in  one  of  his 
realities  of  the  unseen  world !  I  would  most  striking  sermons,  has  shown  to  be 
not  on  any  account  have  looked  over  these  truly  “  an  awful  gift.”  And  say,  youthful 
things  alone.  I  should  have  had  an  awe-  recluse,  (I  don’t  mean  yow,  middle-aged 
stricken  expectation  that  I  should  be  in-  bachelor,  I  mean  really  young  men  of  five 
terrupted.  I  should  have  expected  a  sud-  or  six  and  twenty,)  have  you  not  some- 
den  t.ap  on  the  shoulder,  and  to  be  .asked  times,  sitting  by  the  fire-side  in  the  even- 
what  I  was  doing  there.  And  doubtless,  ing,  looked  at  the  opposite  easy-chair 
in  many  such  ca.ses,  when  the  repositories  in  the  ruddy  glow,  and  imagined  that  easy- 
of  the  dead  are  first  looked  into  by  stran-  chair  occupied  by  a  gentle  companion — 
pers,  some  one  far  away  would  be  present,  one  who  would  bring  out  into  double 
if  such  things  could  be.  strength  all  that  is  good  in  you — one  who 

would  svmpathize  with  you  and  encour- 
Solitary  men,  of  the  class  which  I  have  age  you  in  all  your  work — one  who  would 
in  my  mind,  are  generally  very  hard-  think  you  much  wiser,  cleverer,  hand- 
wrought  men,  and  are  kept  too  busy  to  somer,  and  better  than  any  mortal  has  ever 
allow  very  much  time  for  reverie.  Still,  yet  thought  of — the  Angel  in  the  House,  in 
there  is  some.  There  are  evening  hours  short,  to  use  the  strong  expression  of  Mr. 
after  the  task  is  done,  when  you  sit  by  the  Coventry  Patmore  ?  Probably  you  have 
fire,  or  walk  up  and  down  your  study,  and  imagined  all  that :  possibly  vou  have  in 
think  that  you  are  missing  a  great  deal  in  some  degree  realized  it  all.  If  not,  in  all 
this  lonely  life  ;  and  that  much  more  might  likelihood  the  fault  lies  chiefly  with  your- 
be  made  of  your  stay  in  this  world,  while  self, 
its  best  ye.ars  are  passing  over.  You 

think  that  there  are  many  pleasant  m^ojde  It  must  be  a  dismal  thing  for  a  solitary 
in  the  world,  people  whom  you  would  like  man  to  be  taken  ill :  I  mean  so  seriously 
to  know,  and  who  might  like  you  if  they  ill  as  to  be  confined  to  bed,  yet  not  so 
knew  you.  But  you  and  they  have  never  dangerously  ill  as  to  make  some  relation 
met :  and  if  you  go  on  in  this  solitary  fash-  or  friend  come  at  all  sacrifices  to  be  with 
ion,  you  and  they  never  will  meet.  Xo  you.  The  writer  speaks  merely  from 
doubt  here  is  your  comfortable  room ;  logical  considerations :  hapjiily  he  never 
there  is  the  blazing  fire  and  the  mellow  experienced  the  case.  But  one  can  see 
lamp  and  the  warmly-curtained  windows  ;  that  in  that  lonely  life  there  can  be  none 
and  pervading  the  silent  chamber,  there  is  of  those  pleasant  circumstances  which 
the  softened  murmur  of  the  not  distant  make  days  in  lied,  when  acute  pain  is  over, 
sea.  The  backs  of  your  books  Uxik  out  at  or  the  (langerous  turning-point  of  disease 
you  like  old  friends ;  and  after  you  are  is  happily  past,  as  quietly  enjoyable  davs 
married,  you  won’t  be  able  to  aflbrd  to  as  any  man  is  ever  likely  to  know.  I^o 
buy  BO  many.  Still,  you  recall  the  cheer-  one  should  ever  be  seriously  ill  (if  he  can 
ful  society  in  M’hich  you  have  often  spent  help  it)  unless  he  be  one  of  a  considerable 
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household.  Even  then,  indeed,  it  will  be  I 
advisable  to  be  ill  as  seldom  as  may  be. 
But  to  a  person  who  when  well  is  very 
hard-worked,  and  a  good  deal  worried, 
what  restful  days  those  are  of  which  we 
are  thinking!  You  have  such  a  feeling  of 

f)eace  and  quietness.  There  you  lie,  in 
azy  luxury,  when  you  are  suffering  mere¬ 
ly  the  weakness  of  a  serious  illness,  but 
the  pain  and  danger  are  past.  All  your 
wants  are  so  thoughtfully  and  kindly  an¬ 
ticipated.  It  is  a  very  delightful  sensa¬ 
tion  to  lift  your  head  from  the  pillow,  and 
instantly  to  find  yourself  giddy  and  blind 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  just  drop  your 
head  down  again.  It  is  not  a  question, 
even  for  the  most  uneasily  exacting  con¬ 
science,  whether  you  are  to  w’ork  or  not ; 
it  is  plain  you  can  not.  There  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  on  that  score.  And  then  you  are 
weakened  to  that  degree  that  nothing 
worries  you.  Things  going  wrong  or  re¬ 
maining  neglected  about  the  garden  or 
the  stable,  which  would  have  annoyed  you  j 
when  well,  cannot  touch  you  here.  All  ] 
you  w’ant  is  to  lie  still  and  rest.  Every 
thing  is  still.  You  faintly  hear  the  door- 1 
bell  ring ;  and  though  you  live  in  a  quiet 
country  house  where  that  phenomenon 
rarely  occurs,  you  feel  not  the  least  curi¬ 
osity  to  know  who  is  there.  Yoti  can 
look  for  a  long  time  quite  contentedly  at 
the  glow'  of  the  fire  on  the  curtains  and 
on  the  ceiling.  You  feel  no  anxiety  about 
the  coming  in  of  the  post ;  but  when  your 
letters  and  newspajwrs  arrive,  you  luxuri¬ 
ously  read  them,  a  verv  little  at  a  time, 
and  you  soon  forget  all  you  have  road. 
You  turn  over  and  fall  asleep  for  a  while  ; 
then  you  read  a  little  more.  Your  reviv¬ 
ing  appetite  makes  simple  food  a  source 
of  real  enjoyment.  The  children  come  in, 
and  tell  you  wonderful  stories  of  all  th.at 
has  happened  since  you  were  ill.  They 
are  a  little  subdued  at  first,  but  soon  grow 
noisv  as  usual ;  and  their  noise  does  not 
in  tlie  least  disturb  you.  You  hear  it  as 
though  it  w’ere  miles  off.  After  days 
and  nights  of  great  pain,  you  understand 
the  blessing  of  ease  and  rest :  you  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  pleased  w'ith  every  thing,  and 
every  body  wants  to  please  you.  Tlie 
day  passes  aw'ay,  and  the  evening  dark¬ 
ness  comes  before  you  are  aware.  Every 
thing  is  strange,  and  every  tiling  is  sooth¬ 


ing  and  pleasant.  The  only  disadvantage 
is,  that  you  grow'  so  fond  of  lying  in  bed, 
that  you  shrink  extremely  from  the  pros- 
I)ect  of  ever  getting  up  again. 

Having  arrived  at  this  j>oint  at  forty- 
five  minutes  past  ten  on  this  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  I  gathered  up  all  the  pages  which  * 
have  been  written,  and  carried  them  to 
the  fireside,  and  sitting  there,  I  read  them 
over;  and  I  confess,  that  on  the  whole,  it 
struck  me  that  the  present  essay  was 
somewhat  heavy.  A  severe  critic  might 
possibly  say  that  it  was  stupid.  I  fancied 
It  w’ouid  have  been  rather  good  when  it 
was  sketched  out;  but  it  has  not  come  ujito 
expectation.  However,  it  is  as  good  as  I 
can  make  it ;  and  I  trust  the  next  essay 
may  be  better.  It  is  a  chance,  j’ou  see, 
W'hat  the  quality  of  any  composition  shall 
be.  Give  me  a  handle  to  turn,  and  I 
should  undertake  upon  every  day  to  turn 
it  equally  well.  But  in  the  working  of 
the  mental  machine,  the  same  pressure  of 
steam,  the  same  exertion  of  will,  the  same 
strain  of  what  powers  you  have,  will  not 
always  produce  the  same  result.  And  if 
you,  reader,  feel  some  disappointment  at 
looking  at  a  new  work  by  an  old  friend,  and 
finding  it  not  up  to  the  mark  you  expected, 
think  how’  much  greater  his  disappointment 
must  have  been  as  the  texture  rolled  out 
from  the  loom,  and  he  felt  it  was  not  what 
he  had  wished.  Here,  to-night,  the  room 
and  the  house  are  as  still  as  in  my  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  Solitary  Days  w’hich  are 
gone.  But  they  will  not  be  still  to-mor¬ 
row  raoniing ;  and  they  are  so  now'  be¬ 
cause  sleep  has  hushed  tw’o  little  voices, 
and  staid  the  ceaseless  movements  of 
four  little  pattering  feet.  May  those  Soli¬ 
tary  Days  never  return.  They  are  well 
enough  when  the  great  look-out  is  on¬ 
ward  ;  but,  oh !  how  dreary  such  days 
must  be  to  the  old  man  whose  main  pros¬ 
pect  is  of  the  past !  I  can  not  imagine  a 
lot  more  completely  beyond  all  earthly 
consolation,  than  that  of  a  man  from 
whom  wife  and  children  have  been  taken 
away,  and  who  lives  now'  alone  in  the  dwell¬ 
ing  once  gladdened  by  their  presence,  but 
now  haunted  by  their  memory.  Let  us 
humbly  pray,  my  reader,  that  such  a  lot 
may  never  be  yours  or  mine. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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From  the  Book  of  Days. 

ENGLAND  LAID  UNDER  INTERDICT. 


O.v  the  twenty-thinl  of  March,  1208, 
England  underwent  the  full  vengeance 
of  the  Papal  wrath.  King  .John  had  oc¬ 
cupied  the  throne  during  nearly  nine 
years,  and  had  contrived  to  lose  his  conti¬ 
nental  territories,  and  to  incur  the  hatred 
of  his  subjects  ;  and  he  now'  quarreled 
with  the  Church— then  a  very  formidable 
power.  The  ground  of  dispute  was  the 
appointment  of  an  Archbishop  of  C.anter- 
bury ;  and  as  the  ecclesiastics  of  Canter¬ 
bury  espoused  the  Papal  choice,  John 
treated  them  with  a  degree  of  brutality 
which  could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  ut¬ 
most  indignation  of  the  Court  of  Home. 
Innocent  III.,  who  at  this  time  occu{)ied 
the  Papal  chair,  expostulated  with  the 
King  of  England,  .and  dem.anded  redress, 
following  up  these  demands  with  threats 
of  laying  an  inU'rdict  upon  the  kingd(Nn, 
and  excommunicating  tl»e  King.  When 
tliese  threats  were  announced  to  .John, 
“  the  King,”  to  use  the  words  of  the  co¬ 
temporary  historian,  Koger  de  Wendover, 
“  became  nearly  mad  with  rage,  and 
broke  forth  in  words  of  blasphemy  against 
the  Pope  .and  his  cardinals,  swearing  by 
God’s  teeth  that,  if  they  or  any  other 

(naests  soever  pre.sumptuously  dared  to  lay 
lis  dominions  under  an  interdict,  he  would 
banish  all  the  English  clergy,  .and  confis¬ 
cate  all  the  pnipcrty  of  the  (’hurch*;”  ad<l- 
ing  that,  if  he  found  any  of  the  Pope's 
clerks  in  England,  he  would  send  them 
home  to  Koine  with  their  eyes  tom  out 
and  their  noses  split,  “  that  they  might  be 
known  there  from  other  jieople.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  Easter  Monday,  1208,  which 
that  year  fell  on  the  twenty-tliird  of  March, 
the  three  IJishops  of  London,  Ely,  and 
Winchester,  as  the  Poiie's  legates,  laid 
a  general  interdict  on  tlie  whole  of  Eng- 
Lmd,  by  which  all  the  churches  were 
closed,  and  all  religious  service  w'.as  dis¬ 
continued,  with  the  exception  of  confes¬ 
sion,  the  administration  of  the  viaticum 
on  the  point  of  death,  and  the  baptism  of 
children.  Marriages  could  no  longer  lx? 
celebrated,  .and  the  liodies  of  the  dead 
“  were  carried  out  of  cities  and  towms,  and 
buried  in  roads  and  ditches,  without  pray¬ 


ers  or  the  attendance  of  priests.”  The 
King  retaliated  by  carrying  out  his  threat 
of  confiscation ;  he  seized  all  the  Church 
property,  giving  the  ecclesiastical  propn- 
etors  only  a  scanty  allowance  of  food  and 
clothing.  “  The  corn  of  the  clergy  was 
every  where  locked  up,”  says  the  cotem- 
porary  writer,  “  and  distrained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  revenue  ;  the  concubines  of 
the  priests  and  clerks  were  taken  by  the 
King’s  servants,  and  compelled  to  ransom 
themselves  at  a  gre.at  expense  ;  monks 
and  other  persons  ordained,  of  any  kind, 
when  found  traveling  on  the  roads,  were 
dragged  from  their  horses,  robbed,  ami 
basely  ill-treated  by  the  King’s  satellites, 
and  no  one  would  do  them  justice.  About 
that  time  the  sergc.ants  of  a  certain  sheriff 
on  the  borders  of  Wales  came  to  the 
King,  bringing  in  their  custody,  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  a  robber  who  had 
robbed  and  murdered  a  priest  on  the  high¬ 
road  ;  and  on  their  asking  the  King  what 
it  was  his  pleasure  should  be  done  to  a 
robber  in  such  a  case,  the  King  immedi¬ 
ately  re])lied  :  “  lie  has  only  sliiin  one  of 
my  enemies  ;  release  him,  and  let  him 
go.”  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  the  higher  ecclesias¬ 
tics  fled  to  the  Continent,  and  as  many  of 
the  others  as  could  make  their  escape  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example.  This  gloomy  pe¬ 
riod,  which  Listed  until  the  taking  off  the 
interdict  in  1214,  upwards  of  six  years, 
was  long  remembered  in  the  traditions  of 
the  peasantry. 

We  have  heard  a  rather  curious  legend, 
on  tradition,  eonneoted  with  this  event. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  have  notice<l  the 
frequent  occurrence,  on  old  c*ominon  lands, 
and  even  on  the  sides  of  wild  mountains 
and  moorlands,  of  the  traces  of  furrows, 
from  the  pro<*e8a  of  plowing  the  land  at 
some  verj’  remote  period.  To  exjilain 
these,  it  is  pretemled  that  King  John’s 
subjects  found  an  ingenious  method  of 
evading  one  part  of  the  interdict,  by  which 
.ill  the  cultivated  land  in  the  kingdom 
was  put  under  a  curse.  People  were  so 
sujierstitious  that  they  believed  th.it  the 
land  which  lay  under  this  curse  would  be 
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inc-ipable  of  producing  crops,  bnt  they  I 
considered  that  the  ternis  of  the  interdict  | 
ap[)lied  only  to  land  in  cultivation  at  the  ■ 
time  when  it  was  proclaimed,  and  not  to 
any  which  began  to  be  cultivated  after- 
ward  ;  and  to  evade  its  effect,  they  left 
uncultivated  the  land  which  h.ad  been  pre¬ 
viously  cultivated,  and  jdowed  the  com¬ 
mons  and  Other  uncultivated  lands  :  and 
that  the  furrows  we  have  allude<l  to  are 
the  remains  of  this  temporary  cultivation. 
It  is  probable  that  this  inten»retation  is  a 
very  erroneous  one  ;  and  it  is  now  the  be¬ 
lief  of  antiquaries  that  most  of  these  very 
ancient  furrow-traces,  which  have  been 
remarked  especially  over  the  Northum¬ 
brian  hills,  are  the  remains  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  Homans,  who  obtained  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  corn  from  Ilritain,  and 
appear  to  have  cidtivated  great  extents  of 
land  which  were  left  entirely  M’aste  during 
the  middle  ages. 

Our  medieval  forefathers  frequently 
showed  great  ingenuity  in  evading  the  ec¬ 


clesiastical  laws  and  censures.  We  have 
read  in  an  old  record,  the  reference  to 
which  we  have  mislaid,  of  a  wealthy 
knight,  who,  for  his  offenses,  was  struck 
with  the  excommunication  of  the  Church, 
and,  as  he  w'as  obstinate  in  his  contumacy, 
died  under  the  sentence.  According  to 
universal  belief,  a  man  dying  under  such 
circumstances  had  no  other  prospect  but 
everlasting  damnation.  But  our  knight 
had  remarked  that  the  terms  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  were  that  he  would  be  damned 
whether  buried  within  the  church  or  with¬ 
out  the  church,  and  he  gave  orders  to 
make  a  hole  in  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
building,  and  to  bury  his  body  there,  be¬ 
lieving  that,  as  it  was  thus  neither  within 
the  church  nor  without  the  church,  he 
would  escape  the  effects  of  the  excommu- 
nic.ation.  Curiously  enough,  one  or  tw'o 
examples  have  been  met  with  of  sepul¬ 
chral  interments  within  church-w4lls,  but 
it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  if  they  admit 
of  this  explanation. 


from  the  North  Brltlih  ItcTiew. 

ANGL0-S.\X0N  AND  ANGLO-NORMAN  CHRISTIANITY.* 

COSCU'DEO  FROM  PAGE  801. 


In  an  introductory  chapter  to  his  second  | 
volume.  Dr.  Hook  has  explained  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Second,  or  “  Anglo- 
Norman”  Period  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  whole  period 
was  one  of  struggle  for  power.  Poih's  and 
emperors,  kings,  and  bishops,  and  oarons, 
alike  strove  for  the  mastery.  The  eccle¬ 
siastical  ])rincij)le  rt'ached  its  fullest  de¬ 
velopment,  and  attained  to  its  most  as¬ 
tonishing  results,  within  this  period.  The 
feu<lal  principle  w’as  cimally  rampant ;  and 
in  England  esi>ecially,tne  tyrannic  strength 
of  feudalism  broke  out  into  the  wildest 
excesses.  “The  feudal  lord  exercised, 

•  Ltpet  nf  tht  ArehhUhoM  nf  Canterbury,  By 
Walter  Farquuar  Hook.  D  D.,  Dean  of  Cliiclie*- 
ter.  Vol«.  I.  and  II.  Arglo-i^xon  and  Anglo- 
Norman  Period*.  London:  Bentley.  1860-1862. 


I  within  the  boundaries  of  his  estate,  almost 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  Although 
legal  forms  were  not  entirely  set  aside, 
yet,  ])ractically,  his  will  was  the  only  law 
to  himself,  his  word  the  only  law  to  which 
his  retainers  gave  heetl.  If  by  anarchy 
we  mean  the  tritimph  of  might  over  right, 
the  count rj',  and  Europ<>  generally,  were 
now  on  the  verge  of  the  worst  kind  of 
anarchy — the  lawlessness  of  armed  men 
living  among  a  people  unable  to  obtain 
weapons  for  their  defense.  Tlie  eleven 
hunclred  c.:istles  which  are  said  to  have  e.x- 
isted  in  the  time  of  Stej>hen,  were,  in  fact, 
little  less  than  eleven  hundred  different 
states.”  In  tlie  midst  of  all  this  civil  con¬ 
tention,  the  power  of  the  Church,  although 
fre«niently  unjust  both  in  its  principle  and 
.application,  was  yet,  practically,  a  power 
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for  good,  because  a  power  which  recog¬ 
nized  and  professed  to  be  guided  by  moral  j 
considerations.  It  was  exercised  generally 
.  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  “  Priests 
and  bishops  were  foremost  among  the 
demagogues  of  the  day ;  and  in  the  con¬ 
tention  between  the  primates  and  kings  of 
England,  the  people  invariably  took  the 
side  of  the  Church.  Every  Church  move¬ 
ment  was  a  popuhar  movement.” 

For  the  same  reason,  the  monastic  insti¬ 
tutions  must  be  regarded  as  gr*it  bless¬ 
ings  during  this  period.  Save  for  them, 
it  scarcely  seems,  as  Dr.  Hook  says,  that  | 
Christianity  could  have  8ur^^ved.  The 
monasteries  stood  forth  in  contrast  to  the 
feudal  castle,  as  the  asylum  of  moral  rights, 
and  the  representative  of  the  peaceful  vir¬ 
tues.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  mere 
assertion  of  might  as  the  ground  of  hu¬ 
man  rights,  the  Church  jiroclaimed — if 
not  always  consistently — the  brotherhood 
of  all  \3hri8tians.  In  the  Language  of 
Elfric’s  Homilies,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  and  which  may  be  t.aken  to  re¬ 
present  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity,  just  as 
the  language  of  the  later  Homilies  repre¬ 
sents  the  sentiments  of  the  early  Reform¬ 
ers  :  “Christian  men  are  brothers,  whether 
high  or  low,  noble  or  ignoble,  lord  or  slave. 
The  wealthy  is  not  better  on  that  account 
than  the  needy.  The  slave  might  as 
boldly  call  God  his  Father  as  the  king. 
We  are  all  alike  before  God,  unless  any 
one  excels  another  in  good  works.”  The 
civilizing  influence  of  such  ideas  as  the.se, 
however  imperfectly  realized,  could  not 
fail  to  be  immense,  amidst  the  violent  con¬ 
fusion  and  anarchy  of  the  time ;  and  when 
to  the  influences  thus  exercised  by  the 
monasteries  we  add  all  the  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  they  have  rendered  to  knowledge,  as 
the  only  depositories  of  literature  during 
these  “  dark  ages,”  we  must  acknowledge 
how  widely  beneficial  they  then  were, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of 
their  later  corruptions. 

The  Crusades  Chivalry,  with  all  its 
graceful  and  frequently  irrational  accom¬ 
paniments — the  growth  of  the  great  Eu¬ 
ropean  universities,  Bologna,  Paris,  Ox¬ 
ford — but,  above  all,  the  Papacy,  at  length 
matured  into  its  highest  form  of  aggress¬ 
ive  activity — mark  the  remaining  influ¬ 
ences  which  w'ere  most  powerful  during 
this  period.  In  the  lives  of  .^Vnselm  and 
Thomas  a  Becket  we  shall  come  across  the 
last  of  these  influences,  as  the  one  potently 
disturbing  element  of  English  history. 


The  great  idea  of  a  spiritual  aristocracy, 
of  which  Rome  was  to  be  the  center,  be¬ 
came  the  dominating  idea  not  only  of 
Hildebrand,  but  of  minds  far  less  ably 
fitted  than  his  was  to  grasp  and  wield  it 
with  effect.  And,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  this  idea  may  be  said  to  meet  us 
throughout  this  period  of  Church  history, 
and  of  English  Church  history  in  particu¬ 
lar.  In  the  English  Church  it  is  more  con¬ 
spicuous  .and  disturbing,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  found  here 
such  powerful  defenders,  and,  on  the  other 
h<and,  encountered  such  a  vigorous  opposi¬ 
tion.  One  h.a8  only  to  .advert  to  such 
n.ames  .as  [Anselm  and  Thomas  k  Becket 
to  be  reminded  of  this. 

The  first  of  the  great  Xorm.an  prelates, 
however,  was  a  man  of  very  different 
spirit  from  either  of  these.  Not  without 
a  certain  bigotry  of  his  own,  and  a  violent 
obstinacy  .and  narrow-mindedness,  which 
detracts  greatly  from  his  reputation  as  a 
theologi.an,  in  the  matter  of  Berengariu.s, 
Lancfranc  w.as  yet  eminently  wise  and 
sound-hearted  as  a  churchman.  He  knew 
when  to  defer  to  the  Pope,  and  when  to 
preserve  his  own  rights  and  privileges,  and 
those  of  his  sovereign,  with  equ.al  courtesy 
and  firmness.  He  wa.s,  in  truth,  more  of 
the  politician  than  of  the  theologi.an  ;  and, 
churchman  as  he  was  to  the  core,  he  was 
in  all  his  sympathies  and  interests  an  Eng¬ 
lish  churchman,  and  not,  as  we  would  now 
s.ay,  .an  Ultramont.ane. 

He  was  boiai  at  Pavi.a,  in  Lombardy,  in 
1005,  of  high,  if  not  of  noble  rank  ;  and 
was  educated  as  a  lawyer.  It  seems  diffi¬ 
cult  to  account,  as  Dr.  Hook  s.ays,  for  his 
transmigration  from  the  “  sunny  banks  of 
the  Ticino”  to  the  less  genhil  clim.ate  of 
Normandy ;  but  the  disturbed  condition  of 
his  native  province,  and  the  reputation  of 
William  or  Normandy  as  a  patron  of  let¬ 
ters,  m.ay  serve  to  explain  his  resort  to  the 
latter  country,  where,  in  1039,  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  at  Avranches,  which  soon 
became  famous,  and  attracte<i  crowds  of 
scholars.  Ilis  learning  .and  eloquence  car¬ 
ried  abroad  his  name  far  and  wide. 

“  Athens  itself,”  says  the  admiring  Orderi- 
cus  Vitalis,  “  in  its  most  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  would  have  honored  Lancfranc  in 
every  branch  of  eloquence  and  discipline.” 
The  clergy  of  Normandy  were  among  his 
^plauding  hearers,  and  his  relations  to  the 
Church  appear  to  have  been  cordial  and 
happy.  But  Lancfranc  had  not  yet  him¬ 
self  awakened  to  a  true  sense  of  his  spir- 
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itual  interests.  Suddenly  he  was  aroused 
to  seek  for  his  soul’s  salvation.  “  Like  | 
another  Plato,”  says  the  same  admirer,  j 
“  he  learned  to  philoaonhi^c  in  exile.  The 
love  of  the  light  etern  il  flashed  into  his 
mind,  and  the  love  of  true  wisdom  en¬ 
lightened  his  soul.”  Determined  to  seek 
refuge  in  one  of  the  strictest  monastic  se-  j 
elusions  he  could  And,  he  fled  in  search  of 
a  lonely  convent  in  the  F'orest  of  Ouche, 
w'here  he  was  met  and  pillaged  by  robbers, 
and  left,  bound  naked  to  a  tree.  Disco¬ 
vered  in  this  piteous  predicament,  he  was 
guided  to  the  monastery  of  Bee,  as  unpre¬ 
tending  and  secluded  a  spot  as  he  could 
desire.  The  abbot  of  this  monastery  was 
Ilerluin,  a  noble  by  birth  ;  in  feast  and  on 
battlefield  he  had  been  among  the  first 
and  most  popular,  until,  conscience-stricken 
b^  the  gross  immomlities  that  surrounded 
him,  he  had  sought  a  refuge  from  the 
pollutions  of  the  world.  lie  could  find’no 
monastery  simple  and  austere  enough  for 
his  purpose ;  so  he  built  a  few  huts  in  a 
sequestered  corner  of  his  own  estate,  and 
constituted  himself  the  abbot  of  the  rude 
establishment.  He  was  himself  but  a 
rude  man,  unable  even  to  read,  but  simple- 
hearted  and  devout  to  enthusiasm.  When 
Lancfranc  met  him,  he  was  “  in  worn  and 
tattered  garments,  with  uncombed  hair, 
and  an  uncut  beard.”  “  God  save  you  !” 
said  Lancfranc.  “  God  bless  you !”  re- 

Iilied  the  Abbot,  who  had  recognized  the 
talian  pronunciation  of  the  stranger ;  and 
added  :  “  You  are  a  Lombard.”  “  I  am.” 
“  What  do  you  want  ?”  “  To  be  a  monk.” 
The  Abbot  paused  from  his  toil — he  was 
busy  making  with  his  own  hand  what  was 
to  be  the  public  oven  or  bakehouse  of  the 
convent — and  invited  brother  Roger,  who 
could  read,  to  show  the  stranger  the  book 
of  rules.  They  w'ere  few,  but  austere. 
Lancfranc  read  them  and  vowed  to  keep 
them.  “  The  Abbot  consented  to  receive 
him  as  a  brother  ;  and  instantly  the  proud 
scholar  was  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
illiterate  recluse.” 

The  relation  which  thus  sprung  up  be¬ 
tween  Herluin  and  Lancfranc  is  a  touch¬ 
ing  one.  The  simple-hearted  Abbot  soon 
came  to  admire  the  great  scholar,  and 
Lancfranc  in  his  turn  learned  to  love  and 
prize  the  devout  Scriptural  enthusiasm  of 
the  Abbot.  As  he  heard  him  pour  forth 
the  treasures  of  Scriptural  knowledge  that 
he  had  acquired  b^'  memory,  and  quote 
the  passages  most  htted  to  warn  and  then 
console  the  sinner’s  heart,  he  was  aston- 
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Ished  and  affected  beyond  measure,  and 
was  more  than  once  heard  to  exclaim ; 
^*t^iritus  ttbi  vult,  spirat." 

The  hiding-place  of  the  famous  magister 
of  Avranches  could  not,  of  course,  be  long 
concealed,  and  ere  long  Bee  became  a  re¬ 
sort  for  numerous  scholars.  The  simple 
and  rude  monastery  had  to  be  enlarged  ; 
Lancfranc  became  its  prior  ;  and  his  fame, 
no  longer  merely  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  recluse,  went  abroad.  It  reached 
the  ears  of  William  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  had  contracted  a  marriage  within  the 
degrees  of  consanguinity  prescribed  by 
the  canon  law,  and  who  was  therefore 
like  to  get  into  trouble  with  the  Church. 
He  had  heard  that  I.aucfranc  disapproved 
of  his  marriage,  and  he  sent  his  chaplain, 
accompanied  by  an  embassy  of  courtiers, 
to  win  the  good  opinion  of  one  so  influen¬ 
tial.  Lancfranc,  however,  rather  made 
light  of  the  embassy ;  and,  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  scholars  who  surrounded  him, 
could  not  refrain  from  exposing  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  royal  chaplain.  In  a  parox¬ 
ysm  of  retaliatory  rage,  William  ordered 
the  “  insolent  Lombard  ”  to  quit  his  do¬ 
minions.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he 
appeared  before  the  Didce  at  Rouen  ;  and 
the  result  was  not  only  a  reconciliation, 
but  the  commencement  of  a  cordial  under¬ 
standing  between  them,  which  never  ex¬ 
perienced  any  interruption.  I.Ancfranc’s 
objection  to  the  Duke’s  marriage  related 
only  to  the  fact  of  his  not  having  obtain¬ 
ed  for  it  the  dispensation  of  the  Church  ; 
and  he  now'  undertook  to  procure  this 
from  Romo,  where,  at  any  rate,  he  had 
business  of  his  own  to  transact  at  this 
time. 

This  business  concerned  the  only  part 
of  Lancfranc’s  conduct  that  will  scarcely 
bear  defense — his  connection  with  Beren- 
garius.  He  and  Berengarius  had  been 
early  friends.  A  common  love  of  learning 
had  united  them.  But  the  CTeat  truth  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  name  of  Berengarius 
was  fast  becoming  darkened  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  consciousness  of  the  Medieval  Church. 
The  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist  was  giving  place  to  the  dogma 
of  transubstantiation,  in  conformity  to  the 
growing  tendency  to  harden  and  sensual¬ 
ize  all  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Lano- 
franc,  although  learned,  was  not  a  theolo¬ 
gian.  He  was  probably  ignorant  of  the 
earnest  defense  which  Scotus  Erigeiia  had 
made  a  century  and  a  half  before  of  the 
old  catholic  doctrine  against  the  incipient 
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sacramental  materialism  of  Paschasius  Rad- 
bert.  He  was  inclined,  therefore,  to  fall 
in  with  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the 
Church.  When  Berengarius  heard  this, 
he  addressed  a  somewhat  contemptuous 
letter  to  his  old  friend,  unpleasantly  re¬ 
minding  him  that  his  attainments  in  the¬ 
ology  scarcely  M'arranted  him  in  pro- 
nouncinga  judgment  at  all  upon  the  matter, 
and  still  less  in  pronouncing  heretical  the 
opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Johannes  Scotus. 
The  result  of  this  was  an  angry  feud  between 
the  two  scholars.  Lancfranc  threw  him¬ 
self  vehemently  into  the  controversy,  and 
became  the  champion  of  the  great  Sacra- 
mentarian  heresy  as  to  the  Corporeal 
Presence.  His  treatise,  De  Copore,  et 
Sanguine  Domini  nostri,  in  which  he  ela¬ 
borated  the  new  doctrine,  and  attacked 
Berengarius  with  a  successful,  if  coarse, 
•vigor,  was  his,  most  famous  publication. 

Having  obtained  the  good  graces  of 
William  of  Normandy,  Lancfranc  was  not 
allowed  to  rest  in  peace  in  his  quiet  re¬ 
treat  at  Bee.  At  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
his  new  patron,  he  became  Abbot  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  and  settled  at  Caen  as  precept¬ 
or  to  the  royal  children.  Then  he  was 

firessed  to  accept  the  Archbishopric  of 
louen  ;  and  having  declined  this,  the 
King  would  at  last  receive  no  refusal, 
when  he  invited  him  to  become  Prim.ate  of 
all  England.  For  long  he  held  out  against 
the  solicitations  of  the  Queen,  the  nobles, 
and  even  his  old  friend  the  Abbot  Herluin, 
who  was  persuaded  to  exert  his  influence 
with  him.  He  set  out  for  England  in  the 
hope  of  persuading  William  that  his  re¬ 
tired  habits  as  a  monk  were  not  those  fit¬ 
ted  for  such  a  position.  But  the  King 
■met  all  his  scruples  with  kindness,  grace, 
and  dignity,  and  at  length  induced  him  to 
accept  the  office. 

lie  was  consecrated  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  August,  1070.  The  occasion  was 
an  imposing  but  melancholy  one.  The 
cathedral  had  been  destroyed  three  years 
before  by  fire,  and  still  lay  in  ruins.  The 
Saxon  inhabitants  looked  on  with  undis¬ 
sembled  dislike  at  the  Nornam  stranger. 
The  country  around  was  a  scene  of  deso¬ 
lation  :  the  Normans  lurking  in  their  cas¬ 
tles  for  fear  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  Saxons 
disposed  to  insurrection,  but  incapable  of 
systematic  action.  L.ancfranc  could  not 
but  look  with  regret  to  the  happy  and  beau¬ 
tiful  home  that  he  had  left  in  Normandy. 
He  has  himself  with  great  vivacity  de¬ 
scribed  his  position  and  its  difficulties  in  a 


letter  addressed  to  Alexander  HI. :  “  In 
vain  did  I  plead  my  own  incapacity,  my 
ignorance  of  the  language,  and  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  people.  They  would  not  admit 
my  plea,  and  why  should  I  say  more  ?  I 
gave  my  consent  —  I  came  —  I  took  the 
burden  upon  me ;  and  such  are  the  un¬ 
mitigated  cares  and  troubles  to  which  I 
am  daily  exposed — such  the  perturbations 
of  mind  caused  by  parties  pulling  in  op- 

f)osite  directions,  the  harrowing  cases,  the 
osses,  the  harshness,  the  avarice,  the 
meanness,  the  filthy  conduct  which  I  see 
and  hear  around  me  —  such  the  danger  to 
which  I  see  the  Holy  Church  subjected, 
that  I  am  weary  of  my  life,  and  lament 
that  it  has  been  preserved  to  witness  such 
times.  But  bad  as  is  the  present  state  of 
things,  when  I  look  around  me,  I  fear 
that  the  future  will  be  still  worse.”  He 
desired  the  interference  of  the  Pope  even 
at  this  st.age  to  relieve  him  from  the  offi¬ 
cial  burdens  he  had  undertaken  ;  but  the 
Pope  would  not  of  course  interfere,  and 
nothing  remained  to  Kancfranc  but  to  set 
himself  earnestly  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  to  rep.air  the  waste  places  of 
the  Zion  over  which  he  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  preside. 

Accordingly  —  having  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  made  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  the  pallium — he  began  energetic.ally  the 
work  of  reorganizing  the  Church.  He  ob¬ 
tained  royal  authority  to  recover  the  alien¬ 
ated  Church  lands,  even  from  the  clutches 
of  the  imperious  Odo,  William’s  bro¬ 
ther.  He  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  and  es¬ 
tablished  a  Benedictine  monastery  in 
connection  with  it.  The  higher  skill  of 
the  age  in  architecture  enabled  him  to 
perform  this  work  on  a  scale  of  more 
magnificence  than  before.  The  Normans 
had  been  forced  to  become  architects 
from  the  exigencies  of  their  position,  both 
in  Normandy  and  England,  as  conquerors 
holding  possessions  amids  a  hostile  peo¬ 
ple.  They  had  learned  to  build  strong 
houses  and  imposing  churches.  Yet  it  is 
a  mistake  to  sup{>ose  that  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  more  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  Saxons.  In  the  decorative  arts  and 
other  protresses  of  internal  embellishment 
the  Saxons  w'ere  their  sujicriors ;  tlicir 
houses  and  their  churches  were  better 
furnished,  in  some  cases  with  very  rich 
and  elaborate  ornaments.  In  external  ar¬ 
chitecture,  however,  they  were  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  ;  their  houses  were  low  and  irregu¬ 
lar  in  shape,  and  their  ecclesiastical  edi- 
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fices  were  for  the  most  part  only  log 
structures,  built  of  the  trunks  of  trees. 
The  constniction  of  the  few  stone  churches 
they  erected  was  of  the  rudest  character, 
consisting  of  what  is  called  “long  and 
short  work,”  bearing  such  analogy  to 
wooden  buildings  as  to  have  been  called 
“  stone  carpentry.” 

Lancfranc  knew  at  once  how  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  privileges  of  his  position,  and 
how  to  harmonize  them  with  the  royal 
authority.  This  was  the  great  secret  of 
his  success.  He  w.as  a  churchman,  but  an 
English  and  not  a  Roman  churchman. 
He  labored  for  the  restoration  of  Church 
property;  he  vindicated  his  supremacy 
over  the  see  of  York ;  but  he  also  con¬ 
curred  heartily  with  the  King  in  laying 
down  wh.at  m.ay  be  c.alled  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  England,  whereby  the  royal  power  was 
recognized  as  supreme  in  Church  as  w'ell 
as  in  State.  No  Pope  was  to  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  no  letters  published  from 
Rome  without  the  royjii  consent.  No 
laws  or  canons  were  to  be  passed  by  the 
Church  of  Engl.an<l  in  council  assembled 
under  its  primate,  and  no  ecclesiastic  was 
to  exercise  judicial  authority,  or  leave  the 
country  without  the  royal  sanction.  Thus 
broadly  were  the  constitutional  found,a- 
tions  of  the  ( 'hurch  of  England  laid  at  the 
very  time  th.at  Gregory  VH.  was  on  the 
Papal  throne.  Lancfranc  not  merely  as¬ 
sented  to  what  was  done,  but  himself 
guided  and  inspired  the  royal  ixdicy. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  William  and 
Lancfranc  was  greatly  marred,  however, 
by  one  serious  error.  Hitherto  there  ha(l 
been  no  distinction  between  Lay  and 
spiritual  j»iris<liction  in  Engl.and.  The 
County  Coiirt  was  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a 
temporal  tribunal,  where  on  the  same 
bench  sat  the  Hishop  and  the  Eahlorman. 
The  continental  system  w’as  now  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
court  separated — a  mistake  out  (»f  which 
the  most  serious  conflicts  and  disturbances 
were  destined  to  arise*. 

The  relations  between  Lancfranc  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were  friendly 
upon  the  whole.  He  was,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  a  decide<l  partisan  of  the  Norman 
sovereignty,  and  w'here  he  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  he  coidd  act  harshly  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Norman  rights  ;  but  he  was  natur¬ 
ally'  a  just  and  imp.artial  man,  and  his  con¬ 
ciliatory  prudence  and  wisdom  did  much 
to  smooth  over  the  difficulties  that  were 


apt  to  arise  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  bishops.  Hulfstan,  the  Anglc- 
Saxon  Bishop  of  Worcester,  w.as  one  of 
his  moat  cordial  friends,  and  next  to  him¬ 
self  stood  highest  in  public  estimation. 

The  conflict  between  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Normans  extended  throughout  socie- 
tv  and  among  all  classes  of  the  clergy. 
An  attempt,  by  an  imperious  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  to  change  the  service-books 
and  tunes  in  use  in  the  abliey,  led  ulti¬ 
mately  to  a  revisal  of  the  ritual  and  offices 
of  the  Church,  and  the  introduction  of 
some  degree  of  uniformity  into  them. 
Hitherto  each  bishop  had  arranged  the 
rubrics  of  his  diocese  as  he  pleased,  and 
the  abbots  claimed  a  similar  authority 
within  their  monasteriei*.  lint,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  such  scandals  as  had 
happened  in  Glastonbury,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  now  drew  up  an  order  of  serv¬ 
ice,  or  a  “custom-book,”  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  generally,  and,  under  the  name  of 
the  Use  of  Salisbwy,  was  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  adopted  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  especially^  in  the  south.  With 
several  interjmlations  introduced  from 
time  to  time,  this  became  the  model  ritual 
of  the  Church  of  England  until  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  when  many  of  the 
clergy  received  licenses  from  Cardinal 
Pole  to  employ  the  Roman  breviary.  In 
the  reign  of  E<lward  VI.,  and  in  that  ot 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Use  of  Sttlishury 
became  the  basis  of  our  present  “  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.” 

This  took  place  in  1085  ;  and  L.nncfranc 
showed  his  cordi.al  approval  of  the  plan 
by  appointing  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  to 
act  as  Precentor  of  the  Episcopal  College, 
and  to  conduct  the  services  wlienever  the 
prelates  assembleil  in  Synod — a  title  which 
the  occupant  of  the  sea  of  Sarum  retains 
to  this  day.  Two  years  later  William 
died,  after  giving  instructions  to  the  pri¬ 
mate  to  anoint  his  second  son,  William 
Rufus,  as  his  successor.  The  now  aged 
primate  soon  followed  his  friend  and  mas¬ 
ter  to  the  grave.  He  died  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  May,  1089,  and  was  buried  in 
Trinity  Chapel,  in  the  east  end  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral.  No  trace  of  his  resting-place 
now  remains,  “  nor  is  there  any  monu¬ 
ment  extant  erected  to  the  memory  of  this 
consistent  assertor  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  of  England.” 

The  connection  between  Lancfranc  and 
his  successor  is  well  known.  The  same 
monastery  trmned  both  to  the  same  high 
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office.  We  know  little  of  Anselm  till  we 
find  him  a  pupil  under  Lancfranc  at  Bee. 
Born  in  the  north  of  Italy,  like  his  teacher, 
he  inherited  a  more  meditative  and  pro¬ 
found  genius,  and  more  tender  religious 
susceptibilities.  His  heart  was  early  in¬ 
flamed  w’ith  pious  ai'dor  by  the  example 
of  a  devoted  mother,  an  I  the  magnificent 
scenery  w’hich  surrounded  his  birth-place. 
“  While  yet  a  child,  he  dreamed  that  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  those  mountains, 
which  taught  the  youthful  dreamer  to 
look  from  nature  up  to  nature’s  God,  he 
saw  enthroned  the  King  of  kings.  As  he 
approached  the  throne  of  glory,  he  heard 
a  still  small  voice  asking  the  child’s  name. 
Unintiraidated,  Anselm  approached  his 
heavenly  Father,  and  narrated  every  re¬ 
membered  incident  of  his  short  life.  He 
received  a  piece  of  pure  white  bread,  and 
departed  strengthened  and  refreshed.” 
He  resolved  to  devote  himself  from  his 
youth  to  religion ;  but  his  father,  a  tyran¬ 
nical  and  profligate  nobleman,  refused  his 
assent;  and  the  result  was, that,  following 
his  mother’s  death,  Anselm  forgot  his 
early  impressions  of  piety,  and  plunged 
for  some  time  into  immormities  which  he 
afterward  deeply  deplored. 

It  is  at  the  monastery  of  Bee  that  we 
next  hear  of  him ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  how  much  Lancfranc  apjireciated  his 
high  abilities.  But  Anselm  w’as  ambi- 1 
tious,  and  did  not  care  to  occupy  a  merely 
secondary  position  at  Bee.  lie  thought 
of  opening  a  school  to  be  supjMjrted  by 
his  own  resources,  and  he  also  contem- 
lated  connecting  himself  with  the  cele- 
rated  Abbey  of  Clugny.  Lancfranc, 
however,  persuaded  him  to  settle  as  a 
monk  at  Ilec,  and  on  his  own  removal  to 
Caen  he  succeeded  him  as  prior.  In  this 
capacity,  and  subsequently  as  abbot,  to 
wnich  office  he  was  promoted  on  Her- 
liiin’s  death,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  his  gentle  manners,  and  thoughtful, 
studious  habits.  He  was  an  earnest  de¬ 
votee  and  student,  but  an  utterly  unprac¬ 
tical  abbot;  so  that  the  monks  were  in 
despair  sometimes  as  to  the  veiy  means  of 
subsisU'nce.  He  invited  all  anil  sundry  to 
share  his  hospitality,  and  w'ould  forget  to 
make  any  provision  for  them.  When  the 
poor  “  Cellerarii  and  Camerarii  ”  ap¬ 
proached  him,  asking  what  was  to  lk‘ 
done,  he  would  exclaim :  “  Trust  in  the 
Lord:  he  will  make  provision  for  us.” 

“  He  neglected  his  own  meals  while  he 
sat  absorbed  in  his  books ;  seated  at  the 


common  table,  he  would  forget  the  food 
before  him,  in  the  ardor  of  his  attention 
to  the  lector  who  was  appointed  to  read 
a  chapter  of  the  Bible.’’  But  he  was 
easily  interested  in  conversation,  and,  in 
mere  absence  of  mind,  he  would  swallow 
any  thing  that  might  be  placed  in  his 
way.  It  was  a  friendly  amusement  on  the 
part  of  the  monks  with  whom  he  was  inti¬ 
mate,  to  push  toward  him  first  one  piece 
of  bread  and  then  another,  until  he  had 
made  for  him  a  tolerable  dinner.  But, 
though  abstemious  to  a  fault  in  himself, 
he  had  no  moroseness  about  him  :  he  was 
a  man  of  homo  jucunditati  prae- 

stantissimus and  when  persons  apolo¬ 
gized  for  partaking  of  the  viands  from 
which  he  abstained,  he  only  smiled  and 
said:  “I  hope  your  food  will  do  you 
good.” 

We  mention  these  traits  in  Anselm’s 
character  because  they  readily  give  the 
clue  to  many  parts  of  nis  subsequent  con¬ 
duct.  They  show  a  man  unversed  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  without  any  of  the 
practical  sagacity  and  administrative  skill 
which  di8tingui>hed  his  predecessor;  and 
when  we  add  to  this  unpractical  character 
the  effect  of  those  ecclesiastical  principles 
proceeding  from  Rome  which,  in  common 
with  his  age,  and  unlike  Lancfranc,  he  had 
abjectly  adopted,  we  can  at  once  under¬ 
stand  his  subsequent  career,  and  the  colli¬ 
sions  into  which  he  came  with  the  royal 
authority.  “  Anselm,”  as  Dr.  Hook  says, 
“  was  simply  a  Pajust.  He  believed  that 
St.  Peter  was  the  prince  of  the  ajKistles ; 
that  as  such  he  was  the  source  of  all  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority ;  that  the  Pope  was  his 
successor  ;  and  that,  consequently,  to  the 
PojK‘  was  due  from  bishops  and  metro- 

Ixditans,  as  well  as  from  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  obedience  which  a  spiritual  suze¬ 
rain  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  vas¬ 
sals.”  It  was  little  else  than  a  misfortune 
that  such  a  man,  whatever  might  be  his 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  eminence, 
should  have  been  appointed  to  the  prima¬ 
cy  of  England.  More  especially  was  it  so 
that  he  shouhl  have  been  appointed  to 
this  position  after  having  so  long  lived  as 
a  monk — “  an  object  of  adulation,  whose 
savings  were  received  as  the  dictates  of 
M'lsdom,  whose  word  was  law.  The  men 
revered  him,  the  women  loved  him,  the 
religious  world  honored  him,  the  profane 
world  regarded  him  as  endowed  with  vir¬ 
tues  more  than  human.”  All  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  appointment  helped  to  in- 
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toxicate  his  pride,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  his  future  miscarriage.  After  the 
archiepiscopal  sec  had  been  vacant  for 
four  years,  William  Rufus  fell  sick,  and, 
under  alarm  of  conscience  for  his  harsh 
treatment  of  the  Church,  he  nominated 
Anselm  to  the  see.  The  announcement 
was  received  with  a  cry  of  exultation. 
Anselm,  who  had  come  to  England  pro¬ 
fessedly  for  other  purposes,  was  sought 
out,  and  the  crosier  thrust  into  his  reluct¬ 
ant  hands  amidst  one  of  those  scenes  of 
nolo  episcopari  celebrity  which,  from  the 
time  of  Ambrose,  mark  the  page  of 
Church  history. 

Such  a  scene,  if  it  really  took  place  as 
represented,  w’as  far  from  a  wise  begin¬ 
ning  ;  and  Anselm’s  misunderstandings 
with  the  King  date  almost  from  the  com¬ 
mencement.  It  was  customary  to  present 
the  King  with  a  pecuniary  present  on  a{>- 
pointment  to  such  an  office ;  and  even 
this  small  affair  Anselm  could  not  manage 
with  discretion.  lie  dcejdy  offended  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  rejected  with  contumely  his  in¬ 
adequate  offering.  Anselm  distributed  the 
offering  to  the  poor  and  returned  self-satis¬ 
fied  to  Canterbury.  Nothing  could  move 
his  deep  self  complacency.  lie  could  not  re¬ 
alize  the  dark  resentment  of  such  a  nature 
as  that  of  William  Rufus  ;  and,  from  one 
thing  to  another,  it  came  to  an  open  ru]>- 
ture  between  them.  When  William  want¬ 
ed  his  benediction  before  departing  to 
Normandy  with  his  army,  Anselm  added 
a  sermon  to  it,  rebuking  him  for  his  vices, 
and  his  tolerance  of  so  many  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  “  You  have  your  own  estate 
and  rank,”  he  urged  ;  “  they  should  siiffice 
for  your  expenses  ;  let  the  Church  enjoy 
her  own.”  “  This  conversation,”  replied 
the  King,  “  is  offensive  to  me.  You  know 
very  well  that  your  predec-essor  M’ould 
never  have  dared  to  sj)eak  thus  to  my 
father.  Go !  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.” 

This  was  not  a  verj’  hojwful  relation 
between  Primate  and  King  ;  and  instead 
of  things  mending,  they  got  worse,  as  in¬ 
creasing  complications  arose  in  the  state 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  state  of  Christ¬ 
endom.  ^  arious  Popes  were  contending 
at  the  time  for  supremacy.  Anselm  soli¬ 
cited  jK*rmissiou  to  go  to  Rome  to  obtain 
the  pallium.  “  From  which  Pope  ?”  ask¬ 
ed  tne  King.  “  Urban  II.,”  was  the  re- 
plv.  “  Rut  him  I  have  not  acknowledged,” 
William  fiercely  responded.  Anselm,  be¬ 
yond  all  question,  was  here  in  error.  It 
was,  we  have  seen,  a  fundamental  princi¬ 


ple  of  the  English  Church  constitution, 
that  the  clergy  were  not  to  recognize  any 
Pope  without  the  royal  sanction.  The 
breach  in  such  a  cause  was  urgent  and  im¬ 
portant.  A  meeting  of  peers  and  prelates 
was  held  on  the  eleventn  of  March,  1095, 
to  take  the  subject  into  consideration  ; 
and  they  decided  unanimonsly  that  An¬ 
selm,  “  having  violated  the  law  of  the 
land,  should  make  an  unconditional  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  King.”  Rut  this  was  ex¬ 
actly  what  Anselm  would  not  do  ;  while 
the  King,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reluctant 
to  proceed  to  extremities  against  him. 
Ry  the  help  of  the  Papal  legate  the  breach 
was  patched  up  for  a  time ;  but  similar 
causes  soon  brotight  a  revival  of  ill-feeling. 
Anselm  determined  on  a  visit  to  Rome. 
The  King  pi^rsisted  in  refusing  him  per¬ 
mission  to  leave  the  kingdom.  “  I  shall 
go  naked  and  on  foot  rather  than  desist 
from  my  undertaking,”  said  the  obstinate 
Primate.  He  even  ventured  into  the  pres¬ 
ence-chamber  to  reassert  his  determination, 
after  the  King  had  threatened  that,  if  he 
carried  out  his  intention,  he  would  take 
ossession  of  his  office,  and  never  receive 
im  as  Archbishop  again.  “  I  go,  my 
j  lord,”  he  said,  smiling,  and  with  that 
strange  unconsciousness  of  offense  which 
he  iHJtrayed  in  his  most  offensive  commu- 
cations  with  the  King  ;  “  however  sorry 
I  feel  on  your  account  at  what  you  have 
determined,  on  my  own  I  bear  it  gladly. 
Your  welfare  does  not  the  less  affect  my 
heart ;  and  not  knowing  when  I  may  see 
you  again,  I  now,  as  a  spiritual  father  to  a 
'  son,  as  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the 
'  King  of  England,  offer  you  my  benedic- 
I  tion,  if  you  do  not  reject  it.”  “  Your  bene- 
I  diction,”  said  the  King,  “  I  do  not  object.” 
j  He  Imwed  his  head.  I'he  Archbishop  with 
j  his  right  hand  made  over  him  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  They  never  met  again. 

Our  space  wilt  not  permit  us  to  dwell 
on  the  remaining  incidents  of  Anselm’s 
career  —  his  visit  to  Rome  ;  his  eloquent 
defense  of  the  Latin  doctrine  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Council 
of  Rari,  which  was  vigorously  disputed 
by  some  Greeks  who  were  present  ;  his 
relations  with  Pojie  Urban,  now  flattered 
and  now  deceived  ;  his  return  to  France, 
and  quiet  devotion  to  his  studies  in  the 
society  of  his  friend  Hugo  of  Lvons,  until, 
three  years  from  the  date  of  nis  leaving 
England,  messengers  came  to  announce  to 
him  the  (k‘ath  of  William.  He  set  out 
for  England  immediately  :  a  messenger 
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from  King  Ilenn'  met  him  on  his  way, 
who  apologized  for  the  King  not  having 
deferred  his  coronation  till  his  return  ;  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  promise  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  friendly  relations  between 
him  and  the  Crown,  liut  this  fair  prom¬ 
ise  was  soon  belied.  Anselm  bad  tasted 
too  long  of  the  sweets  of  arbitrary  power. 
He  had  no  skill,  as  we  have  seen,  to  ap¬ 
preciate  circumstances,  and  adapt  himself 
to  them.  He  could  contentedly,  or  at 
least  with  resignation,  forfeit  every  thing, 
and  spend  his  days  gladly  in  quiet  study, 
as  he  had  done  during  the  last  three  years 
in  France;  but  place  him  once  more  in 
authority,  and  he  must  have  his  own  will, 
irrespective  of  sense  and  reason.  And  so 
he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  England 
than  he  defied  Henry,  as  he  had  done  his 
brother.  Henry  announced  his  wish  to 
restore  the  forfeited  property  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury  by  reinstating  Anselm  in 
his  barony,  and  for  this  purpose  devised 
measures  to  be  taken  for  his  investiture. 
To  the  surprise  of  all,  and  the  regret  of 
the  ecclesiastical  no  less  than  of  the  other 
peers,  Anselm  refused  investiture  at  the 
hands  of  the  King,  a  layman.  Tliis  had 
come  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  his  in¬ 
creased  sympathy  with  the  ambitious  pre¬ 
tentions  of  the  Papacy.  The  right  of  in¬ 
vestiture  had  become  a  subject  of  bitter 
feud  between  the  Em|>eror  and  the  Pope ; 
and  a  synod,  held  at  Rome  in  1075,  had 
forbidden  ecclesiastics  to  receive  invest¬ 
iture  from  the  hands  of  emperor,  king,  or 
any  layman.  But  no  such  prohibition 
had  been  hitherto  recognized  or  heard  of 
in  England.  The  right  of  the  King  to 
confer  all  property  had  never  been  dis¬ 
puted  ;  the  whole  feudal  system  rested 
upon  it.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that 
Henry  could  yield  to  Anselm  ;  and  the 
rupture  between  the  head  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State  seemed  likely  to  become 
as  w’ide  as  before.  Henry,  however,  was 
more  patient  and  adroit  than  bis  brother. 
He  proposed  to  Anselm  that  an  embassy 
should  be  sent  to  Rome  :  not  that  he  had 
any  intention  of  abandoning  his  privileges, 
but  with  a  view  to  delay ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  carefully  cultivated  the  friendly 
feelings  of  the  Archbishop. 

The  dispute  underwent  various  phases. 
The  King  sent  representatives  to  Rome ; 
so  did  Anselm.  Messengers  returaed  with 
fair  and  flattering  words  to  each :  the 
Pope,  pressed  on  the  one  hand  by  bribes 
ana  fears,  and,  on  the  other  band,  by  the 


1)rofes8ed  principles  of  his  office,  did  not 
mow’  how  to  resolve  the  difficulty.  An¬ 
selm  even  made  a  journey  himself  to 
Rome  without  obtaining  a  decision  in  his 
favor.  And  probably  the  matter  would 
have  remained  unsettled,  had  not  Henry 
proposed  acompromi8e,to  which  Anselm  at 
length  assented.  He  waivisl  the  ceremony 
of  investiture,  on  condition  that  tlie  Arch¬ 
bishop  should  do  homage  and  take  the 
oath  of  fealty.  He  retained,  in  short,  the 
substance  of  power,  while  yielding  the 
form  of  it. 

Anselm’s  remaining  days  w’cre  spent  in 
peace,  cheered  by  the  friendship  and  de¬ 
votion  of  the  Queen  Matihla,  daughter  of 
Malcolm  of  Scotland  and  the  sainted  Mar¬ 
garet.  Matilda  inherited  her  mother’s 
ardent  religious  feelings  and  attachment 
to  the  Church.  When  Anselm  landed  for 
the  last  time  at  Dover,  after  the  compro¬ 
mise  had  been  arranged  with  Henry,  she 
appeared,  with  her  husband’s  jHjrmission, 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  by  which  he 
was  met ;  “  and  she  })er8onalIy  sujMjrin- 
tended  the  arrangements  which  were 
necessary  to  provide  for  him  the  comforts 
required  by  his  severe  illness  and  his  ad¬ 
vanced  years.” 

We  could  have  wished  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  Anselm  as  a 
theologian;  and  especially  to  the  two 
chief  w’orks  by  which  he  has  left  an  im¬ 
press  on  all  later  theology,  viz.,  his  Pros- 
logion  Seu  AUoqnium  de  Dei  Existentia^ 
and  his  Cur  Deus  Homo.  To  these  two 
works  Christian  literature  may  be  said  to 
owe  the  d  priori  argument  for  the  being 
of  a  God,  and  the  theory  of  satisfaction  as 
explanatory  of  the  atonement — two  fertile 
ideas,  w’hich  have  home  abundant  fruit  in 
after-times.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  close  of  this  paper,  even  to 
approach  such  a  subject.  We  are  also 
reluctantly  compelled  by  our  diminishing 
space  to  forego  any  detailed  notice  of  the 
third,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  re¬ 
markable,  of  the  three  great  Norman  pre¬ 
lates — Thomas  a  Becket.  His  life  is  in 
itself  an  ejwch  in  English  history,  and  has 
been  largely  treated  in  our  recent  litera¬ 
ture  by  Canon  Robertson,  Dean  Milinan, 
and  Dr.  Stanley. 

Becket  W’as  the  natural  sequel  to  An¬ 
selm,  although  personally  a  man  of  quite 
another  character:  the  one  worldly,  showy, 
and  self-seeking ;  the  other  spiritual, 
moderate,  and  self-forgetting.  But  these 
very  diflereuces  of  character  only  prove 
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the  more  strongly  the  strength  of  that 
ecclesiastical  spirit  which  each  so  strongly 
shared,  and  which  molded  such  con- 
traste<l  natures  to  the  same  form  of  resist¬ 
ance  and  usurpation.  Both  were  alike  the 
creatures  of  their  times.  Tlie  idea  of  the 
Church  which  they  had  been  raised  up  to 
represent  so  dominated  in  them  as  to 
destroy  every  other  interest,  right,  or 
feeling.  Tliey  were  carried  along  in  the 
swell  of  the  hierarchical  tide,  which  then 
rose  to  its  highest  mark. 

Yet  they  were  not  only  different  men ; 
but  they  jdayed  their  part  differently, 
although  to  the  same  end.  Anselm 
believed  in  the  Church  as  the  child  in  its 
mother.  lie  had  a  simple  faith  in  her 
claims  and  powers,  which  cost  him  no  re¬ 
flection  and  no  calculation.  In  defying 
William  Rufus  and  his  brother,  he  obeyed 
an  instinct  which  he  could  not  help,  rather 
than  an  idea  which  delil)erately  ruled  him. 
It  is  impossible  to  credit  Becket,  in  the 
outset  at  least,  w'ith  any  such  faith.  He 
had  never  been  a  monk;  he  had  never 
even  been  much  of  a  student ;  he  had  lived 
in  the  court  and  in  the  camp.  “A  pretty 
saint !”  he  had  said  of  himself,  pointing  to 
his  gay  attire,  when  Henry  first  proposed 
to  ere.ate  him  Archbishop.  His  intellect, 
unlike  that  of  Anselm,  had  not  been 
molded  to  the  ecclesiastical  tendencies  of 
his  time.  With  him,  therefore,  the  policy 
which  he  adopted  was  a  clearly  consid¬ 
ered  and  well-developed  policy.  When 


he  yielded  to  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical 
spirit,  and  placed  himself,  so  to  speak,  at 
tl»e  head  of  the  religious  world,  he  was 
carried  aw’ay  by  the  stream ;  but  he  also 
knew  very  well  what  he  was  doing.  He 
obeyed  no  blind  instinct — no  mere  reli¬ 
gious  faith — but  a  clear  and  w'ell-defined 
plan  of  interest.  Once  Archbishop — and, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  covet  the 
position — he  ceased  to  be  Chancellor.  He 
felt  he  had  chosen  his  side,  and  that  it 
was  a  different  side  from  that  of  the  King, 
which  he  had  formerly  espoused  with  all 
the  zeal  natural  to  him  in  whatever  he  did. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  gave  him 
any  distress ;  that  he  had  any  thought  of 
ingratitude  to  Henry,  or  of  the  pain  of 
breaking  the  old  friendly  relations  between 
them.  The  King  was  often  moved  by  the 
thought;  but  not  so  Becket.  He  was  a 
born  partisan ;  and  as  he  had  served  the 
King’s  interests  without  scruple  while  he 
was  his  Chancellor,  so  he  resolved  to 
serve  the  Church  without  scruple  when  he 
was  her  Archbishop.  In  both  cases  ho 
obeyed  the  impulses  of  a  narrow  but  in¬ 
tense  nature,  and  of  a  mind  acute,  versa¬ 
tile,  tenacious,  and  powerful,  yet  without 
elevation  or  comprehension.  And  the 
spirit  which  he  embodied  in  his  life  he 
consecrated  by  his  death.  It  was  the 
Church  rampant,  powerful,  and  self-assert¬ 
ing,  rather  than  humble,  penitent,  and 
bearing  the  cross,  which  sought  the  shrine 
of  Thomas  a  Becket  to  worship  there. 


From  the  St.  Jamet’t  Magaitne. 
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Not  a  very  attractive  subject  at  first  | 
sight,  we  admit ;  but  as  recently  there  has  j 
been  a  very  decided  furor  on  behalf  of  the 
Lady  Hercules  Python,  whose  chickens,  I 
unfortunately,  were  counted  before  they 
were  hatched,  let  us  be  permitted  to  fill  a 
gap  in  snake  -  history  with  this  paper. 
There  is  no  stranger  episode  in  the  history 
of  humanity  than  this  most  ancient  and 
universally  diffused  form  of  idolatry.  The 


word  Python  itself  carries  with  it  a  host 
of  ancient  memories  :  it  takes  us  back  to 
the  beautiful  fable  of  Deucalion  and  his 
wife  Pyrrha,  who  alone,  of  all  the  human 
race,  were  spared  by  Jupiter,  when  he 
destroyed  the  world  by  water ;  to  the 
ocean-mud  in  which,  after  this  .Jovian  de¬ 
luge,  the  monster,  horrendum  et  injomie., 
w'as  begotten  ;  to  the  caves  of  Mount  Par¬ 
nassus,  in  which  he  lived,  and  where  he 
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was  killed  by  Apollo,  who  nve  the  name 
of  Pytho*  to  the  place,  ana  founded  the 
celebrated  Pythian  ^raes  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  his  victory,  and  is  henceforth  known 
as  the  Pythian  Apollo.  But  older,  far 
older  than  this  I^tin  legend,  is  this  snake- 
worship,  and  far  from  incomprehensible  is 
the  deep  meaning  of  this  form  of  devil- 
worship —  still  existing  in  Indi.a,  in  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  in  St.  Domingo, 
where  it  flourishes  as  vigorously  as  once 
it  did  in  Egypt  or  in  Babylon.  Men  in 
all  ages  have  seen  a  principle  of  evil,  a 
terrific  tyranny,  asserting  its  presence  and 
exerting  its  baneful  power,  generation 
after  generation.  Standing  in  awe  of  that 
which  to  them,  in  their  half-blindness,  was 
an  awful  reality,  in  the  very  earnestness  of 
their  dispair  they  transformed  this  evil 
principle  into  a  god,  whose  favor  they  en- 
treatetl,  and  whose  wrath  they  deprecated 
— sometimes  by  human  sacrifices,  but  al¬ 
ways  by  obscene  and  horrid  orgies.  Float¬ 
ing  down  the  tide  of  time  and  carried  into 
all  lands,  as  men  increased  and  multiplied, 
were  dim  traditions,  broken  fragments  of 
old  truths,  that  there  was  once  a  time 
when  this  principle  of  evil  assumed  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  and  thus  became  the 
fruitful  parent  of  all  catastrophes  and  ca¬ 
lamities.  Hence  this  evil  principle  was 
restored  to  his  supposed  bodily  shape,  and 
under  all  possible  forms  —  some  hideous 
and  grotesque,  others  elaborately  carved 
and  gilded — the  serpent  became  the  god 
of  the  world,  and  as  such  was  worshiped, 
until  at  length,  in  Egypt,  in  Babylon,  in 
Hindustan,  etc.,  all  traces  of  a  truer  and 
better  Deity  were  lost ;  the  snake  became 
the  es.sential  element  of  all  religions,  the 
only  symbol  of  divinity,  and,  in  tiny  forms 
of  silver  or  of  ivory,  was  worn  upon  the 
finger  as  at  once  a  charm  and  an  oracle. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our 
wedding-ring  is  a  real  memorial  of  this 
ancient  superstition  —  the  ancient  rings 
generally  l^ing  made  in  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
pent  biting  his  tail,  which,  from  the  per¬ 
fect  figure  of  a  circle  thus  formed,  M’as 
the  emblem  of  perpetuity  and  eternity — 
ideas  that  are  woven  into  the  words,  “With 
this  ring  I  thee  wed;”  a  perpetual  and 
eternal  alliance. 

In  Egypt,  from  a  most  remote  antiquitjr, 
the  serpent  received  divine  honors ;  and  in 
addition  to  being  regarded  as  the  symbol 


*  So  called  from  mOtiv,  to  rot,  because  the  Pjthon 
rotted  there. 


of  wisdom,  the  ideas  of  creative  energy 
and  immortality  were  borrowed  from  the 
shedding  of  his  skin.  It  M'as  in  Egypt 
that  Hermes  Tresmegistus,  taking  the  idea 
from  a  hierogram,  gave  the  world  his 
sublime  definition  of  Deity :  “  (Jod  is  a 
circle,  whose  center  is  every  where,  and 
whose  circumference  is  nowhere.”  Very 
soon  wings,  to  indicate  swiftness  and  pow¬ 
er,  were  added  to  the  serpent,  whicli  re- 

f resents  the  most  common  symbol  of 
)eity  found  upon  Egyptian  monuments. 

A  row  of  figures  depicted  on  one  of  the 
tombs  at  Thebes,  discovered  by  Belzoni, 
is  thus  described  :  “  Three  human  beings 
rest  upon  their  knees,  with  their  heads 
struck  off.  Tlie  attitude  in  •which  they 
implored  for  mercy  is  that  in  which  they 
met  their  doom ;  .and  the  serpent-god  op¬ 
posite  erects  his  crest  on  a  level  with  their 
throats,  re.ady  to  drink  the  stream  of  life 
as  it  gurgles  from  their  veins.” 

How  deeply  tinctured  with  the  idea  of 
serpent-worship  the  Hebrews  were,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
we  all  know.  It  was  these  dark  idolatries 
of  the  land  of  bondage  that  they  wished  to 
carry  into  Canaan,  that  rendered  so  im¬ 
pressive  the  Mosaic  truth  of  God’s  unity, 
and  the  stern  interdict  to  make  any  like¬ 
ness  of  Deity.  Our  Authorized  Version 
gives  us  no  hint  of  ophiolatry  among  the 
Jews,  but  that  it  did  exist  is  evident  from 
the  original.  The  Hebrew  for  a  serpent 
is  Ob,*  and  where  we  have  “a  familiar 
^irit  ”  in  our  version,  the  origin.al  is  Ob. 
Tlius  (Deut.  18:11)  Moses  commands 
them  to  put  to  death  those  who  worship¬ 
ed  “Ob,”  snake- worshipers.  Thus  the 
witch  of  En-dor  is  described  as  “  one  th.at 
hath  an  Ob,”  a  serpent  by  which  she  di¬ 
vined.  The  Vulgate  has  happily  preserv¬ 
ed  this  historic  curiosity,  and  sjie.aks  of 
mulier  pythonicus,  or  mulier  habens  py- 
thonem,  M'hich  little  dissertation  brings  us 
back  to  our  starting-point,  and  identifies 
Ob  and  Python. 

The  temple  of  Bel — which  w’ord  is  only 
a  contraction  of  Ob-el,  the  serpent-god — 
had  upon  it  many  symbols  of  Deity,  in  all 
of  which  the  serpent  is  the  prominent 
figure.  Without,  however,  making  this 
historic  inquiry  tedious,  we  m.ay  add,  that 
among  ancient  nations,  we  find  this  ser¬ 
pent  -  worship  prevailing  throughout  all 
Persia,  w’hose  Magi  worshijied  the  first 


*  Hence  the  Afiricui  Ob-e«h,  of  which  presentlj 
we  shell  spesk. 
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principles  of  evil  and  of  good  under  the 
form  of  serpents,  to  whom  they  dedicated 
their  temples.  In  the  orgies  of  Hacchus, 
those  who  took  part  in  the  ceremony  car- 
rie<l  serpents  in  their  hands,  or  twining 
round  their  bared  arms,  crying,  Eva, 
Eva.*  The  serpent  became  the  symbol  of 
the  gods  Apollo  .and  Esculapius,  that  took 
medicine  under  their  special  protection, 
the  club  of  the  latter  always  being  en¬ 
twined  with  one.  Mercury,  the  herald  of 
the  gotls  and  the  protector  of  travelers, 
never  comes  into  the  abodes  of  men,  whe¬ 
ther  to  herald  a  public  sj)eaker,  or  to  con¬ 
vey  the  shades  of  the  dead  across  the  dark 
river  into  the  silent  land,  without  his  dou¬ 
bly  serpented  cadneeus.  The  old  Phry¬ 
gians  made  the  serpent  their  genius  loci, 
and  the  reader  of  Virgil  will  recall  the 
scene  in  the  fifth  ^neid,  where  .^neas 
offers  sacrifices  at  the  tomb  of  Anchises, 
■when — w'e  translate  literally — “  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shrinti  a  slippery  snake 
emerged  in  seven  circling  spires,  and  trail¬ 
ed  along  his  sevenfold  volumes and  how 
..I^neas  “  with  the  more  zeal  pursues  the 
sacrifice  begun  in  honor  of  Ins  father,  in 
doubt  w’hether  to  think  it  the,  genius  of 
the  place,  or  the  attendant  of  his  father.” 
Strange  idea  this  last.  But  the  converse 
of  it  the  Egyptians  had.  Firm  in  their 
belief  of  a  future  life,  and 

“  Falling  with  their  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  world’s  great  altar-stairs, 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God,” 

they  imagined  that  the  liberated  soul  went 
in  the  barge  of  the  setting  sun,  during  the 
twelve  hours  of  night,  to  wrestle  with  a 
mighty  8er|)ent,  ere,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  it 
emerged  into  immortal  life.  In  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Thebes  is  a  figure,  called  the  Egypt¬ 
ian  Ibisilisk,  with  its  supplicating  priest. 

Every  where,  backward  or  forward, 
through  all  past  and  in  all  present  idola¬ 
tries,  the  serpent,  or  dragon,f  meets  us  as 
the  one  all-essential  element  of  worship  or 
fear,  which  is  w’orship  in  darkness.  The 
dragon,  or  wdnged  serpent,  w'as  the 
standard  borne  by  the  Assyrians,  the  Par- 
thians,  the  Scythians,  the  Saxons,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Danes;  which  latter 


*  The  Mine  u  Ob;  euphonised  into  Eva:  the 
same  ss  the  Greek  opkit, 

f  Draeane-t  ie  the  T^tin  name  for  all  great  ser¬ 
pen's.  Dr.  William  Smith  de6nee  the  Python  as 
“the  famous  dragon  who  guarded  the  oracle  of 
DelphL”  , 


people  held  the  story  of  a  great  snake 
that  encircled  the  world,  whom  the  god 
Thor  strove  to  destroy  with  a  hook  baited 
with  a  bull’s  head.  Menelaus  and  Aga¬ 
memnon,  among  the  Greeks,  adopted  the 
snake  as  the  device  for  their  shields  ;  and 
upon  the  tomb  of  Epaminondas  a  serpent 
W’as  offered,  to  show  that  he  was  a  Spar¬ 
tan  by  descent.  We  see  the  same  idea  of 
serpent-w’orship  in  the  Seva,  Ganesa,  and 
Vishno  of  India,  and  in  the  blood-besprin¬ 
kled  snakes,  reminding  us  of  Medusa’s 
head,  that  the  horrid  Doorga  brandishes 
in  her  thousand  hands.  In  the  dark  caves 
of  Salsetto  and  of  Elephanta,  w’here  mys¬ 
teries  not  to  be  named  were  once  cele¬ 
brated,  all  the  colossal  deities  grasp  huge 
stony  sn.akes  in  their  hands,  or  are  enfold¬ 
ed  by  them.  The  old  temples  of  the 
Druids,  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  were 
embodiments  of  the  serpent  form  ;  and  on 
the  plains  of  Wiltshire,  in  England,  still 
remain  the  traces  of  ophiolatry,  and  the 
Druids  themselves  always  wore  sn.ake- 
stone  amulets.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the 
worship  of  the  serpent  w'as  practiced  by 
the  Edonian  women  in  Thrace,  w'ho  car¬ 
ried  it  to  a  degree  of  madness.  Olympius, 
he  says,  copied  them  closely,  “for  she 
used  to  be  followed  with  many  attend¬ 
ants,  who  had  each  a  thyrsus,  with  ser¬ 
pents  entwined  around  it.  They  had  also 
snakes  in  their  hair,  and  in  the  chaplets 
which  they  wore,  and  their  cries  were  a 
continual  repetition  of  the  words,  Evoe, 
Saboe,  Flues  Attes.  ”  *  (ioing  to  the 
darkest  land  in  the  world.  Western  Afri¬ 
ca,  where  exist  races  that  are  an  enigma, 
as  yet,  unsolved,  we  find  the  same  strange 
worship  tenaciously  persisted  in,  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation.  Purchas,  in  his 
Pilgrims,  tells  us  that  in  his  day  “the 
people  of  Congo  worshiped  serpents, 
which  they  fed  with  their  daintiest  provi¬ 
sions,”  just  as  the  people  of  Bangalore  do 
at  the  present  time.  Bosman,  in  his  trav¬ 
els  ui  1697,  tells  us  that  “serpent-worship 
was  the  only  idolatry  of  the  negroes  of 
Whydah ;  that  they  invoked  the  snake 
under  all  the  emergencies  of  life;  that 
they  erected  large  houses  for  the  special 
protection  of  the  sacred  snake,  and  that  in 
their  w'orship  of  them  they  danced  and 
sung  until  they  became  frantic.”  Forbes, 
in  his  Dahomey  and  the  Dahomians,  tells 
us  that  at  Whydah,  in  the  present  day, 

*  Similar  to  this  are  the  orgies  of  the  Yandoux 
dance,  in  Bt.  Domingo,  to  ithich  we  shall  refer  pre¬ 
sently. 
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“  the  cliief  lions  of  Whydah  are  the  snake 
fetish  house.  It  is  a  temple  built  round  a 
huge  cotton*  tree,  in  which  are  at  all 
times  many  snakes  of  the  boa  species. 
These  are  allowed  to  roam  about  at  plea¬ 
sure  ;  but  if  found  in  .a  house  or  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  a  fetish  man  or  woman  is  sought 
out,  w’hose  duty  it  is  to  induce  the  reptile 
to  return,  and  reconduct  it  to  its  sacred 
abode,  whilst  all  that  meet  it  must  bow 
down  and  kiss  the  dust.  3Iorning  and 
evening,  many  people  are  to  be  seen  pros¬ 
trated  before  the  door,  worshiping  the 
snakes.” 

The  Mandingoes,  Eboes,  and  Coro- 
mantces  carried  this  snake-worship  to  the 
West-Indies,  where  it  became  the  Obeah 
— the  dread  alike  of  the  white  man  and 
the  slave ;  and  even  to  the  present  day 
the  people  of  the  West-Indies,  though 
considerably  Christianized,  have  not  en¬ 
tirely  lost  their  superstition  for  the  cotton- 
tree  or  the  snake.  They  hesit.ate  to  cut 
the  cotton-tree  down,  and  we  have  heard 
them  invoking  it  thus,  when  about  to  do 
so: 

“  Poor  cotton  tree. 

Poor  cotton  tree. 

Me  sorry  for  you ; 

Poor  cotton  tree, 

Poor  cotton  tree. 

Me  sorry  you  die.” 

The  snake  the  negroes  will  kill ;  but  on 
no  account  will  they  step  over  it.  An  old 
Corom.antee  once  said  to  us:  “No,  no 
step  over  him  ;  he  have  great  power ;  he 
open  our  grandmother  Eve’s  eyes.” 

Which  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  as  if  in 
open  defiance  of  the  Deity,  first  selected 
this  malignant  creature,  that  was  “  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,”  the 
very  beast  that  Satan  is  said  to  have  se¬ 
lected  as  the  form  of  his  disguise,  and 
m.ade  it  the  object  of  divine  honors  and 
sacrifices,  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but  that 
serpent-worship  is  devil-worship  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  History,  vague  but  certain, 
however,  gives  it  its  right  place  in  the 
category  of  delusions  that  have  blinded 
the  eyes  of  those  given  over  to  believe  a 
lie.  But  it  is  a  most  extraordinarj’  fact — 
one  little  investigated — not  only  that 
ophiolatry  should  ever  have  had  a  start¬ 
ing-point  in  the  history  of  humanity,  but, 
w'hat  is  more  remarkable,  that  it  should 


*  Not  the  oo*ton  of  commerce,  but  “  the  fpant 
of  the  lowlends  of  Jamaica,  the  Ceiba,  or  cotton 
tree,  (Eriodindron  Anfraetuotum  )” — (r^e. 


almost  universally  h.ave  prevailed.  Ruined 
as  we  believe  mankind  to  have  Ijeen 
through  the  inexplicable  agency,  or  instru¬ 
mentality  rather,  of  this  repulsive  reptile, 
we  could  scarcely  have  imagined  th.at  of 
all  objects  it  should  have  been  selected  as 
the  most  sacred  emblem  of  Deity,  and 
surrounded  with  the  most  impenetrable 
mysteries. 

Equ.ally  singular  is  the  Vaudoux  wor¬ 
ship  of  ILayti  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
the  secret  spring  of  political  power  and  of 
superstitious  agencies ;  it  has  prevailed 
there  from  time  immemorial,  though  ori- 
ginallv  it  c.ame,  in  all  probability,  from 
Why^ah,  where  the  French  had  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Under  every  change  of  the  ever- 
changing  Haytian  government,  this  form 
of  serpent-worship  has  held  its  own  with 
vigorous  tenacity.  Whether  encouraged 
by  Soulouc|ue,  or  repressed  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  intelligent  President  GeftVard,  it 
continues  to  assert  its  tremendous  power 
over  the  superstitious  people  of  Ilayti, 
who  combine  much  of  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Africans  with  the  susceptibil¬ 
ity  of  the  French,  in  their  clnaracter.  A 
French  traveler  in  Ilayti,  in  1797,*  gives 
many  singularly  curious  particulars  of  this 
extraordinary  form  of  oj)hiolatry,  c.alled 
Vaudoux,  or  Voodoo.  Vaudoux  is  the 
name  of  the  god.  He  is  all-powerful  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Recognition  of  the  past, 
knowledge  of  the  present,  and  foreknow¬ 
ledge  of  the  future,  all  belong  to  this  god, 
who  is  w'orshiped  under  the  form  of 
a  snake.  This  serpent  communicates  his 
spiritual  powers  through  a  high  priest  and 
priestess,  (a  negro  and  negress),  who  are 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  initiated.  Some¬ 
times  these  functionaries  are  called  king 
and  queen,  at  other  times  master  and  mis¬ 
tress  ;  and  in  the  moments  of  wild  delirium 
produced  by  mental  excitement,  dancing, 
and  tafi.a,  “  papa  and  mamm.a.”  The 
priest  and  prii-stess  are  invested  with  ab¬ 
solute  power  ;  they  decide  among  the  can¬ 
didates  those  who  are  accepted  for  .admis¬ 
sion  into  their  secret  society,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  bound  together  by  a 
solemn  oath  never  to  reveal  its  secrets. 
This  primary  oath  is  always  administered 
to  the  neophyte  after  touching  his  lips 
with  w'arm  go.at’8  blood.  When  the 
bloody  Soulouque  was  Emperor,  an  ignor¬ 
ant  savage  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  he  took  the  oath  with  a  choice  bul- 

*  Hiflnry  of  St.  Domingo.  By  Mr.  L.  E.  Mokkau. 
Philadelphia.  1797. 
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lock’s  blood,  slain  for  the  pui'pose  during 
the  ceremonies,  ami  henceforward  iiis  ca¬ 
reer  was  one  of  relentless  butchery  and 
barbarism.  To  return.  Let  us  im.igine 
ourselves  at  a  Vaudoux  dance,  and  we 
shall  8<‘e  at  once  how  terrible  an  engine  of 
oppression  such  fetishism  must  l>e  to  an 
uneducated  and  superstitious  people. 

When  the  tropic  night  spreads  its  quiet 
curtain  of  darkness  all  around,  and  the 
dancing  fire-flies  flicker  and  die  moment¬ 
ly,  like  lamps  suddenly  let  down  from  the 
skies,  and  as  suddenly  extinguished  ;  when 
little  is  to  be  heard  but  the  hoarse  bark 
of  the  alligator,  and  the  dismal  croak  of 
the  bull-frog ;  when  above,  the  clear-blue 
sky,  with  its  “  southern  cross,”  and  myriad 
stars,  IxMids  over  the  scene,  as  if  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  Etenial  Tenderne.ss  that  is  ever 
longsuflering  and  kind ;  and  the  monotone 
of  the  ocean’s  wave,  breaking  on  the  dis¬ 
tant  shore,  rolls  up  the  hills  in  low  but 
lulling  murmurs — then,  when  all  is  dreamy, 
unearthly,  and  weird-like,  the  mysteries 
of  the  serpent-god  Vaudoux  commence. 
The  serpent  is  placed  on  the  t.able  in  a  box, 
and  before  it  stand  the  priest  and  priest¬ 
ess,  “clothed  with  luxurious  simplicity.” 
The  old  admitted  members  then  enter  ; 
next  the  novitiates ;  and  after  them  the 
neophytes,  or  candi^lates,  all  of  whom  are 
obliged  to  be  dressed  in  colors,  in  which 
re«l  predominates.  Red  handkerchiefs, 
red  scarves,  red  waist-ribbons,  and,  if  need 
be,  red  blood  itself,  as  they  stand  round 
this  awe-inspiring  Vaudoux  box,  before 
which,  calm,  pa.ssionles8,  yet  demoniac¬ 
looking,  stands  the  king,  whose  red  dia¬ 
dem  is  encircled  with  a  bright-blue  rib¬ 
bon. 

After  an  interval  of  silence,  the  first 
dance  commences.  It  would  lie  impossi¬ 
ble  to  describe  this.  The  Kleusinian  mys¬ 
teries  had  nothing  to  exceed  its  wild  py- 
thonetic  inspiration,  or  its  revolting  sex¬ 
ual  degradation.  During  this  dance,  the 
queen,  or  priest^ss^  stands  motionless  on 
the  serpent’s  box ;  but  presently,  “  as  the 
pythoness,  she  is  filled  with  Deity  her 
imdy  is  convulsed,  and  the.  oracle  speaks 
through  her  mouth.  In  the  name  of  the 
serpent  she  makes  laws,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal ;  and  appoints  to  death  those 
who  afterward  do  certainly  die,  either 
through  slow'  poison,  or  the  effects  of  ter¬ 
ror  on  finding  the  charm  placed  on  their 
thresholds.  An  oath  is  then  administer¬ 
ed,  in  which  all  eng.age  to  be  silent  on 
what  has  passed,  and  to  concur  in  all 


that  the  priestess  has  determined.  This 
oath  is  given  to  all  as  the  priestess  touch¬ 
es  the  lips  of  each  with  the  warm  blood 
of  a  kid  just  killed,  all  promising  to  suffer 
death  rather  than  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
Vaudoux. 

Then  commences  the  second  dance.  A 
large  circle  is  drawn  with  a  “  firestick  ” 
(charcoal)  on  the  ground  by  ihe  preiat^  in 
the  center  of  which  the  candidate  for  ad¬ 
mission  is  placed.  The  priest  then  gives 
him  a  small  parcel  of  herbs,  horsehair,  al¬ 
ligators’  teeth,  horn,  etc.,  on  which  the 
neophyte  is  commanded  to  dance  within 
the  circle,  w’hile  the  others  dance  without. 
Striking  him  on  the  head  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  the  priest  in  recitative  commences 
an  African  song,  which  is  soon  taken  up  by 
all  in  full  chorus : 

“  Eh !  Eh  !  Bomb#  f  hen !  hen ! 

Congo  bafla  te  : 

Congo  moorne  dd  le  • 

Congo  do  ki  la ! 

Congo  li  I  Congo  li.” 

Then  the  neophyte  dances.  Agitated 
excessively  —  we  can  understand  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  any  agitation  under  such  cir- 
cumstiinces — he  strives  hard  to  keej)  with¬ 
in  the  circle.  Having  previously  been 
stupitied  with  tafia,  an  intoxicating  drink, 
this  is  difficult ;  but  if  he  steps  without  its 
limits,  the  king  and  queen  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  bad  omen,  and  the  whole 
ceremony,  including  the  unlimited  tafia, 
commences  again.  The  king  then  touches 
him  with  a  wand,  or,  if  very  far  gone,  with 
a  cowhide,  Mumbo  Jumbo  fashion.  He 
then  takes  another  oath,  and  henceforth  is 
enrolled  as  one  of  the  secret  society  of  the 
Vaudoux,  yirepared  to  do  any  deadly 
work  of  assassination,  as  Soulouque  found 
to  his  intensely  savage  convenience.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  scenes,  some  tear  their  clothes, 
and  even  their  flesh ;  others  swoon,  fall 
down,  and  are  carrie<l  away  senseless ;  and 
the  night  closes  with  large  supplies  of  tafia 
and  abundance  of  Bacchanalian  revels, 
enough  to  make  even  the  “  impassible 
gods  of  Africa  gnash  their  teeth  with  hor¬ 
ror.” 

This  s^ms  so  much  like  a  tale  of  the 
other  day,  that  to  many  it  may  seem  al¬ 
most  incredible  ;  and  yet  all  this  continues 
to  the  present  day  in  Hayti.  Ophiolatry 
is  as  vigorous  tliere  in  this  year  of  grace 
as  it  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  I^gypt, 
Rome,  or  Persia.  Only  this  week  we  were 
reading  the  journal  of  a  Protestant  mis- 
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nionary  in  Hayti,  in  which  occurs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  most  remarkable  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  life  of  a  superstition  amidst 
the  deaths  of  successive  dynasties,  and 
the  throbs  of  wretched  revolutions  :  “  On 
the  occasion  of  a  festival,  Mr.  W.  happen¬ 
ed  to  pass  a  booth,  from  which  came  the 
sounds  of  singing  and  dancing,  accom- 
anied  by  tom-toms,  calabashes  filled  with 
ard,  dry  seeds,  violently  shaken,  and 
sheets  of  rusty  tin  or  iron  beaten  with  a 
stick.  As  he  approached,  he  found  men, 
women,  and  children  ranged  in  a  circle,  all 
prostrate  on  their  knees,  ap])arently  en¬ 
gaged  in  profound  adoration,  and  singing 
in  chorus  the  following  jargon : 

“  *  Eh  I  Eh  I  Bomba,  hen !  hen ! 

Gangs  bafia  te 
Gangs  moume  de  16 


Gangs  di  ki  la  t 
Gangs  IL’”* 

Thus  have  we  run  through  one  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  strange  volume  of  humanity. 
VVe  have  no  theory  to  offer  for  this  strange 
form  of  devil-worship.  That  such  it  was, 
and  such  it  is,  no  one  can  doubt.  The  ser¬ 
pent  is  and  has  been  the  unvarying  symbol 
of  an  idolatry  as  ancient  as  Egvpt^  and  as 
modem  as  our  own  times,  i^erhaps  to 
some  it  may  confirm  a  simple  faith  in  the 
ancient  record  of  a  paradise  lost  through 
the  instmmentalily  of  a  subtle  tempter  in 
shape  and  form  most  serpent-like  ;  and 
may  help  us  to  believe  in  the  same  Re¬ 
cord,  which  unfolds  a  Paradise  regained, 
when  the  old  serpent,  the  dragon,  shall  be 
utterly  destroyea.  We  confess  it  does  so 
to  us ;  and  here  our  pen  rests.  B. 
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A  SMALL  telescopic  comet  was  discover¬ 
ed  by  Schwabe,  at  Athens,  on  July  2d, 
and,  a  few  hours  later,  at  Marseilles,  by 
Mr.  Tempel.  Subsequent  observations 
and  calculations  proved  that  it  passe<l  its  pe¬ 
rihelion  on  Jnne22d.  It  continued  all  along 
very  faint,  and  was  only  visible  in  gooil 
telesco[>es.  Its  least  distance  from  the 
sun  was  about  ninety-five  millions  of  miles 
— ^almost  identical  with  the  earth's  mean 
distance  from  the  central  body.  We  have 
not  seen  it  noticed  that  the  orbit  of  this 
comet  bears  some  resemblance  to  one  dis¬ 
covered  at  Paris,  on  September  2d,  1698. 
The  direction  of  motion,  the  inclination  to 
the  ecliptic  and  the  longitudes  of  the  peri¬ 
helion  and  node  agree  pretty  well,  and  the 
least  distance  from  the  sun  is  not  very  dis¬ 
similar.  The  comet  of  1668  is,  however, 
stated  to  have  been  as  bright  as  a  star  of 
the  second  or  third  magnitude. 

A  second  and  much  brighter  comet  was 
discovered  on  Jul^  18th,  at  midnight,  at 
the  Cambridge  (United  States)  Observa¬ 
tory,  in  the  constellation  of  Cameloparda- 


i 


Ins.  It  was  inde|)endently  detected  at 
Florence,  on  July  24th,  and,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  night,  at  Rome,  by  Professor  Rosa. 
On  the  latter  day  it  is  described  as  being 
round,  with  a  nebulosity  of  from  three  to 
four  minutes  in  diameter  and  a  distinct 
nucleus.  Although  almost  circular,  it  was 
slightly  dilated  in  the  direction  of  the  sun. 
No  tail  was  visible  in  the  comet-seeker, 
although  with  the  naked  eye  one  was 
faintly  perceptible.  On  August  3d,  when 
first  seen  by  the  writer,  the  comet  was 
plainly  visible  to  unassisted  vision,  and  a 
slender  tail  was  distinctly  seen  in  the 
finder  of  the  telescope.  The  nucleus 
was  bright,  and  a  well-defined  fan-light 


•The  connter  charm  to  this  Vaudoux,  called 
Obeah,  in  the  British  West-Indics,  runs  thus,  almost 
in  the  came  metre : 

‘‘  Obeah  bad  I  hcaree  :  oh  1  oh  1 
Obeah  So  here  1  oh  !  oh  ! 

Obeah  bad !  hearee ;  oh  !  oh  I 
Obeah  no  here  I  oh !  oh  ! 

Hallelujah :  glory !  glory  1  glory  !” 
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was  seen  proceeding  from  one  of  thej 
sides,  which  was  almost  at  angles  with 
the  tail.  On  August  19th  the  comet  had 
become  a  ver^  conspicuous  object  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  tail  could  be 
traced  with  the  naked  eye  for  a  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  degrees  from  the  head. 
Tlie  luminous  sector  had,  however,  disap¬ 
peared,  and  an  exceedingly  bright  jet  of 
cometic  matter  lay  in  the  contrary  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  tail.  At  midnight  of  Augrust  I 
24th,  the  luminous  sector  again  made  its 
appearance,  and  a  faint  envelope  was  sus¬ 
pected  as  surrounding  that  part — a  bnght 
jet  passed  across  the  fantail  from  ♦he  nu-’^ 
deus,  lying  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
tail,  which  latter  was  as  slender  as  on 
former  occasions,  and  was  separated  from 
the  head  by  an  almost  dark  space.  On 
August  25th,  at  half-past  nine  p.m.,  the  fan- 
tail  was  still  faintly  visible,  but  the  bright 
jet  of  light  was  now  tumeil  in  the  contra¬ 
ry  direction  to  the  tail,  and  appeare<l  like 
a  miniature  comet.  The  asj>ect  of  the 
comet  had  considerably  changed  since  the 
preceding  evening,  and  the  tail  appeared 
to  have  become  broader  and  brighter,  and 
to  be  connecte<l  w’ith  the  head  in  a  more 
solid  manner.  No  op|x)rtunity‘  occurred 
of  viewing  the  comet  before  August  31st, 
when  a  great  change  was  observed  to  have 
taken  place.  The  head  and  tail  were  now 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  Donati’s 
and  the  great  comet  of  1861 — the  fantail 
was  brighter  than  on  former  occasions; 
the  edges  being  the  most  brilliant  por¬ 
tions;  and  the  tail  was  now  almost  as  broad 
as  the  head,  although  considerably  hunter. 
Instead  of  the  appearance  of  a  bulbous 
root  attached  to  a  slight  stem,  it  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  ordinary  shape  of  large  comets. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  observ¬ 
ations  that  the  position  of  the  fantail,  but 
more  paiticularly  that  of  the  luminou^et 
within  it,  was  constantly  varying.  The 
same  phenomenon  has  been  noticed  in  every 
great  comet  observed  since  the  invention  of 


the  telescope,  although  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly^ 
investigated.  Bessel  considered  that  it 
was  a  real  oscillation  to  and  fro,  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  action  of  the  sun.  The  observ¬ 
ations  made  by  M.  Chacornac  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  comet  seem,  however,  to  show  that 
no  oscillation  takes  place,  and  that  the 
jets  of  light  are  separate  and  distinct. 
Having  narrowly  watched  the  difterent 
phases,  (on  one  occasion  for  upward  of 
sixteen  hours  without  interruption,)  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  comet 
approaches  near  the  sun,  the  nucleus  emits 
a  vaporous  jet  (something  like  that  of 
steam)  in  the  direction  of  the  central  lu¬ 
minary.  This  preserves  a  rectilinear  form 
for  some  time,  showing  that  considerable 
force  is  exerted  at  the  time ;  but  this  lat¬ 
ter  subsequently  becomes  comparatively 
weakened,  and  the  jet  takes  the  form  of 
a  cornucopia.  It  finally  becomes  foggy 
and  diffused,  and  the  active  emission  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  altogether  ceased,  when 
another  ray  and  fresh  jet  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  about  thirty  degrees  from  the 
first,  which,  passing  through  all  the  changes 
previously  undergone  by  that,  finally  van¬ 
ishes  away  in  the  lapse  of  about  sixteen 
hours,  whilst  the  original  jet  again  comes 
into  view.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  curious  discovery  will  be  verified  bv 
the  whole  series  of  observations ;  at  all 
events,  it  will  put  observers  on  the  watch 
to  follow’  more  narrowly  the  changes  oc¬ 
curring  in  those  (in  every  respect)  erratic 
and  mysterious  objects.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  path  described  by  this  comet  bears 
no  resemblance  to  any  previously  observ¬ 
ed.  It  passed  at  its  shortest  distance  from 
the  sun  on  August  23d,  when  its  distance 
from  that  luminary  w'as  about  ninety-two 
millions  of  miles.  It  moved  in  an  orbit 
inclined  sixty-six  degrees  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  head,  it  w’as  reckoned,  was  about 
one  hundred  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 
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OUR  xN  E  W  I 


War,  in  its  materials,  its  iiistrnnients, 
and  its  results,  is  aborbing  a  large  share 
of  attention,  even  from  those  least  inter¬ 
ested  ill  its  political  bearings.  It  has  en¬ 
listed  in  its  service  our  engineers,  and  men 
of  science,  hitherto  occupied  in  more 
peaceful  achievements,  ami  has  retpiircd 
of  them  the  solution  of  some  of  its  most 
difhcnlt  problems.  And  whilst  we  wait  in 
the  expectation  of  a  time  when  the  need 
of  warfare  shall  no  longer  exist,  when  ap¬ 
peal  to  arms  shall  be  suppressed  in  public, 
as  it  has  already  been  in  private  disputes 
— whilst  we  ho|>e  that,  in  the  end,  each 
man  will  “  find  his  own  in  all  men’s  goorl,” 
and  the  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers  be 
broken — it  is  yet  wisest  to  learn  sadly, 
from  the  events  of  our  time,  that  the 
ancient  scourge  of  national  weakness  may 
not  Ik?  laid  aside;  that  the  last  resort  in 
national  diflerences  is  still  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword.  And  hence  we  are  content 
to  see,  in  the  midst  of  the  jieaceful  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  works  of  our  industry  and  our 
art,  the  most  perfect  finish,  the  most  subtle 
invention,  and  the  utmost  resources  of  our 
mechanical  skill  expended  on  the  “  works 
of  war.” 

IJow  to  arm  our  navy  to  resist  the  heavy 
projectiles  of  modem  artillery,  and,  above 
all,  how  to  keep  out  tluise  frightful  instru¬ 
ments  of  destruction,  the  explosive  and 
molten  iron  shells,  is  a  jiroblern  involving 
conditions  so  novel  that,  during  the  pa.st 
year,  it  ha.s  raised  more  discussion  amongst 
engineers  than  any  other.  In  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  Mr.  Fairbairn  contributes  the 
results  of  his  experience  and  research,  as 
to  the  qualities  of  iron,  and  the  mode  of 
its  application  best  adapted  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  ships  of  war.  He  long  since 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  material, 
which  has  almost  superseded  wood  in  the 
mercantile  marine,  would  ultimately  prove 
most  suitable  for  the  navy ;  and  this,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  adverse  results  of  the 

*  On  the  Propertiet  »f  /row,  and  it$  Resi»lauee 
to  Projeetih*  at  High  Vrloeitita.  By  William 
Faisbair.v,  Em}.,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S. 


R  0  N  S  1  D  E  S  .* 


partial  experiments  in  1827,  and  subse¬ 
quently.  lie  has  lived  to  see  his  opinion 
miiversally  shared,  and  satisfactorily  estab¬ 
lished  in  actual  warfare,  at  Kinburn  in 
1855,  and  more  recently  in  America.  In 
the  new  conditions  in  which  we  are  thus 
placed,  by  the  improvement  of  artillery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  adoption,  by 
other  nations,  of  iron  armor  for  purposes 
of  defense,  after  satisfactory  proof  of  its 
superiority  to  wood — 

“We  must  look,”  says  Mr.  Fairbairn,  “to 
new  materials,  and  an  eniirely  new  construc¬ 
tion,  if  we  are  to  retain  our  superiority  iis  mis¬ 
tress  of  tbe  seas.  There  yet  remain  aroonRst 
us  those  who  contend  for  wooden  walls,  but 
they  are  no  longer  applicalde  to  the  wants  of 
the  State ;  and  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  we 
can  not  afford  to  trifle  with  so  important  a 
branch  of  the  public  service  as  to  fall  behind 
any  nation,  however  powerful  and  efficient  they 
may  be,  in  naval  construction." 

He  adds,  that  a  revolution  is  in  progress 
in  the  destiny  of  the  navy,  and  then  con¬ 
tinues  : 

“  It  is  not  for  us  alone  that  Cyclopean  mon¬ 
sters  are  now  issuing  frooi  the  furnaces  of  Vul¬ 
can  ;  and  it  behoves  all  those  exp<ise4i  to  such 
merciless  enemies  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and 
to  have  their  Warriors,  Meirimacs,  and  .Monitors 
ever  ready,  clothed  in  mail  from  stem  to  stern, 
to  encounter  such  formidable  fiies.  It  has  been 
seen,  and  every  experiment  exemplifies  the  fact, 
that  the  iron  ship,  with  its  coat  of  armor,  is  a 
totally  different  construction  to  the  wooden 
walls  which  for  centurieB  have  been  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  country.  Three-deckers,  like 
the  Victory  and  Ville  de  Paris  of  the  last 
century,  would  not  exist  an  hour  against 
the  sea-monsters  now  coming  into  use.  The 
days  of  our  wooden  walls  are  therefore 
gone ;  and,  instead  of  the  gallant  Itearing 
of  a  hundred-gun  ship,  with  every  inch  of  can- 
va.s  set,  dashing  the  spray  from  her  bows,  and 
careering  merrily  across  the  ocean,  we  shall  find 
in  its  place  a  black  demon,  some  five  or  six 
hundr^  feet  long,  with  a  black  funnel  and  flag¬ 
staff,  stealing  along  on  her  nussion  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  seen  atmve  water  sufficiently  only  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  row  of  teeth,  one  on  each  side,  as  fur- 
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midable  na  the  immenae  iron  carcase  floating 
K*Iow.  This  may,  with  our  present  impressions, 
be  considered  a  perspective  of  the  future  navy 
of  England  ;  probably  not  encouraging,  but  one 
on  which  the  secutity  of  tlie  country  may 
ultimately  have  to  depend,  and  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  which  the  whole  power  and  skill  of  the 
nation  should  be  directed  ” 

In  rcadin"  tiiis  description  of  the  nnro- 
niantic  attributes  of  a  modern  mail-clad 
vessel,  some  of  our  readers  will  probably 
deplore  the  entire  disappearance  of  the 
poetry,  hitherto  associated  with  the  navy, 
and  may  perh.aps  be  reminded  of  IJyron’s 
lines : 

“  She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dure  the  elements  to  strife. 

Who  wou'd  not  brave  the  battle-fire— the  wreck. 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ?” 

and  then  turn  somewhat  deprecatiiijrly  to 
that  most  fjraphic  account  of  the  Moni¬ 
tor  as  “  a  Yankee  cheese-box  on  a  raft,” 
which  is  said  to  give  a  better  idea  of  her 
appearance  than  any  of  the  engravings 
which  have  been  published.  In  our  own 
armor-clad  vessels,  the  ajsthetic  element 
has  not  hitherto  been  sacrificed  to  so  great 
an  extent ;  but  Captain  Coles’s  cufK)la-ships 
w’hich  are  in  progress  will  closely  accord 
with  the  American  type. 

The  questions  dealt  with  in  the  pamphlet 
relate  to  the  quality  of  iron  most  suitable 
for  armor-plates,  and  the  laws  of  resistance 
of  such  plates  to  projectiles,  as  determin¬ 
ing  the  conditions  under  which  they  should 
be  applied  in  naval  construction. 

Of  the  three  materials,  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron,  and  steel,  the  first  is  manifestly  de¬ 
fective  in  all  the  qualities  requisites ;  but 
the  choice  between  the  other  two  is  more 
difficult.  Tenacity,  or  cohesive  force  and 
toughness,  or  capability  of  yielding  to  a 
blow  without  fracture,  are  pointed  out  as 
the  qualities  most  desirable.  The  tenacity 
of  steel  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  wrought 
iron ;  but  Mr.  Fairbairn  implies  that  in 
the  trials  with  ordnance  it  has  proved  in¬ 
ferior,  even  when  so  soft  as  to  contain  only 
0.25  per  cent,  of  carbon.  If  this  be  the 
case,  our  French  rivals  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  clothing  La  Gloire  with  steel-faced 
plates. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  chem¬ 
istry  has  aided  the  engineer  in  this  in¬ 
quiry,  the  absence  of  carbon  being  one  of 
the  most  available  indications  of  the  value 
of  an  armor-plate.  The  data  which  Mr. 
Fairbairn  quotes  show  also  that  the  most 


minute  excess  in  the  proportions  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  silicon,  in  Dr.  Percy’s 
analyses,  correspond  exactly  with  dete¬ 
riorations  of  strength  in  his  own  experi-  • 
ments  on  the  same  plates,  and  with  in¬ 
feriority  in  resistance  to  projectiles  in  the 
trials  at  Shoeburyness.  The  purer  the 
iron,  therefore,  the  greater  its  value  for 
defense.  This  result  might  have  been 
anticipated,  but  it  is  none  the  less  inter¬ 
esting  to  find  it  clearly  demonstrated  in 
independent  researches. 

In  defensive  constructions  the  engineer 
has  to  comply  vvith  entirely  new  laws  of 
resistance.  llitherto  he  has  almost  uni¬ 
versally  dealt  with  slowly-applied  forces, 
which  it  was  convenient  to  regard  as  dead 
(or  statical)  pressure.  Hut  projectiles  have 
a  velocity  of  eleven  hundred  to  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  per  second,  and  inflict  an  injury 
wholly  incommensurable  with  the  statical 
resistance  of  the  plates.  Statical  forces 
actingforan  indefinite  ]>eriod  are  regulated 
by  one  law ;  sudden  and  almost  instant¬ 
aneous  impact,  by  an  entirely  different  one. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  a  misiioneeption  on 
this  j)oint  that  much  of  the  discrepancy  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  iron  armor  has 
arisen.  And  an  adequate  return  will  have 
been  made  to  engineers  for  the  service 
they  have  rendered  to  naval  construction 
if  it  induces  them  to  pay  more  attention ' 
to  the  dynamic  resistance  of  materials.  It 
will  lead  to  the  explanation  of  many  catas¬ 
trophes  (boiler-explosions  and  the  fracture 
of  the  Hartley  Colliery  beam,  for  example) 
which  have  been  considered  almost  inex¬ 
plicable.  And  war  will  thus  have  nour¬ 
ished  the  arts  anew,  and  yielded  fruits  of 
|)eace. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  shows  that  the  destructive 
power  of  the  shot  de|)ends  on  its  vis  viva, 
or  the  work  accumulated  in  it  during  the 
explosion  of  the  powder,  and  which  is 
known  to  vary  as  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  the  shot  and  the  square  of  the 
velocity  generated.  This  product  is  in 
turn  known  to  vary  as  the  weight  of  jk)w- 
der  in  the  charge.  The  shot  is,  therefore, 
merely  a  carrier  of  the  energy  disengaged 
by  the  chemical  decomposition  of  "the 
powder.  That  the  destructive  power  of 
the  shot  increases  with  the  square  of  the 
velocity  explains  the  inefficiency  of  the 
American  two-hundred-pounder  “Parrot 
guns,”  in  which  only  small  charges  of 
powder  can  be  expended  as  compared  with 
the  guns  employed  in  the  experiments  in 
this  country.  It  also  explains  the  enor- 
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mou8  power  of  thethree-hundred-poimder 
■mootii-bore  at  Shoeburyness  when  firing 
a  one-hundred-and-fifty-pounder  ball  with 
.  a  charge  of  fifty  pounda  of  powder.  Of 
this  last  Mr.  Fairbairn  says: 

“  We  had  just  arrived  at  the  desired  point  of 
security  when  the  thundering  three-hundred- 
pounder,  smooth  bore,  upset  our  calculations 
and  leveled  the  whole  fabric  with  the  ground.*’ 

The  velocity  of  the  one-hundred-and- 
fifty-pound  shot  probably  approached  two 
thousand  feet  per  second. 

On  the  vexed  subject  of  “  ships  versus 
forts”  Mr.  Furbairn  sides  with  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  says : 

**  A  great  outcry  has  been  raised  about  the 
inutility  of  forts;  and  the  Government,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  general  wish,  has  suspended 
those  at  Spithead ;  I  think  improperly  so,  as  the 
recent  experiments  clearly  demonstrate  that  no 
vessel,  however  well  protected  by  armor-plates, 
could  resist  the  effects  of  such  powerful  artil¬ 
lery,  (as  the  three  hundred  pounder  alluded  to 
above.)"  ' 

Whether  the  doubt,  expressed  in  the 
last  paragraph,  as  to  the  possibility  of  ob¬ 
taining  invulnerability  in  ships  is  well 
founded  must  be  determined  by  further 
experiments;  but,  looking  to  the’  law 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  that  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  plates  increases  as  the  square 
of  the  thickness,  it  would  appear  that  at 
present  our  means  of  defense  m  ships  are 
in  advance  of  the  artillery  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  against  them.  The  enor¬ 
mous  three  hundred  pounder  only  just 
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penetrated  the  target  representing  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Warrior  and  protected  by  four- 
and-a-half-inch  plates,  ana  that,  too,  after  it 
had  been  struck  by  tbirty-two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  pounds  weight  of  metal. 
But  five  and  five-and-a-half-inch  plates  are 
being  employed,  which  will  increase  the 
resisting  power  by  twenty-five  and  fifty 
per  cent  respectively,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  would  be  penetrated  by 
even  the  most  powerful  modern  artillery,  at 
least  with  the  present  cast-iron  service-shot. 
In  America,  ten-and-a-half-inch  plates  have 
been  used,  but  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  limit 
to  the  thickness  to  which  the  law  of  the 
squares  applies.  Very  thick  plates  of 
wrought-iron  have  t>een  found  to  break 
brittle  like  plates  of  steel,  either  from  a 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  material 
or  from  the  rigidity  of  a  thick  mass, 
causing  fracture  according  to  a  different 
law.  The  entire  invulnerability  of  the 
American  iron-ca.sed  vessels  in  actual  war¬ 
fare,  imperfectly  as  they  are  constructed 
when  compared  with  the  Wamor  or  Black 
Prince,  is  very  remarkable.  Whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  terrible  effect  of  shells 
on  the  wooden  Cumberland,  in  the  battle 
of  Hampton  ltoad.s,  which,  in  a  short  half 
hour,  made  her  interior  look  like  “  a  burnt 
and  sacked  house”  and  sent  her  blazing  to 
her  ruin,  may  teach  us  that,  whether  abso¬ 
lute  invulnerability  is  attainable  or  not,  it 
is  a  prime  necessity  of  modern  warfare, 
and  a  guarantee  for  peace,  to  provide  such 
security  as  iron  will  afford  against  these 
new  missiles. 


DnrxvcTioN  or  Oak  Timbeb  nr  Sba-Watkk  bt 
OOMTAOT  WITH  Ibon. — Mr.  CfBce  Calvert  cBtled  at- 
tentioQ  to  the  detiractive  Bctino  of  iron  plBtes  and 
bolts  on  o«k  timber  when  submerged  in  se«- water; 
the  o«k  St  the  point  of  contact  becomes  dsrk  in 
eolitr,  softened,  and  psrtisllj  disorgsnUed.  This 
ehsnge  api>esrs  to  be  dependent  on  the  presence 
of  Unnin,  as  teak  and  mahogany  are  not  affected 
in  the  same  manner  as  oak.  Tue  probable  result 
of  the  action  will  be,  that  ships  of  oak  plated  with 
iron,  after  the  manner  of  the  Warrior  and  other 
veeaeU  recently  conatmeted,  will  become  unser 
vioeable  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  jears.  It  is 
found  that  if  the  iron  is  protected  by  a  coating  of 
sine— or,  as  it  is  termed,  is  galvanized — the  action 
is  prevented,  and  the  oak  timber  does  n<>t  change 
in  odor  or  solidity.  This  mode  of  protection  is 
even  applicable  to  the  iron  bdu  used  in  ship¬ 


building,  as  it  it  found  that  so  close  snd  complete 
is  the  adhesion  of  the  two  metals,  that  the  zinc  is 
not  stripped  off  when  the  bolts  are  driven  into  the 
timber. — Proceedings  of  Learned  Soeietieu,  Intellec¬ 
tual  Observer. 


Tub  Divtmiia  Rod. — M.  Chanoit,  director  of  the 
hydraulic  works  of  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway, 
announces  that  he  has  in  service  a  young  man  «o 
well  practiced  in  discovering  springs  or  maHes  of 
water  with  the  divining  rod,  that  he  would  under¬ 
take  that  if  he  were  taken  blindfolded  through 
Paris,  he  would  indicate  the  various  water  chan¬ 
nels  and  their  relative  importance.  He  has  such 
confidence  in  bis  hydrologist,  that  he  begs  tlie 
Academy  to  appoint  a  commission  to  witness  his 
performances. — Cosmos. 
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ITALY  AND  FRANCE. 


Italy  has  experienced  another  of  those 
crises  winch  h.ave  so  frequentljr  accelerated 
or  retarded  its  fortunes  duriiijoc  the  last 
three  years,  and  which  are  inevitable  events 
in  the  history  of  a  country  which  v.acillates 
between  order  and  revolution,  between  ar¬ 
dent  patriotism  and  a  repulsive  subserv¬ 
iency  to  the  policy  of  a  foreign  power. 
This  time  the  crisis  threatened  to  produce 
“  confusion  worse  confounded  .and  so 
many  varied  and  conflicting  interests  were 
invctlved  that  at  first  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  the  actual  issue.  Garib.aldi  was 
against  Napoleon,  and  Napoleon  was 
against  him  ;  nothing  could  change  the  re¬ 
spective  attitudes  of  these  two  parties 
in  the  strife.  But  l)etween  these  anta¬ 
gonists  Htooil  a  third  party,  the  Italian 
(Toveniinent,  which  in  heart  was  with 
Garibaldi,  yet  in  act  had  to  be.  the  friend 
of  France,  the  shield  of  a  foreign  occup.a- 
tion  which  was  the  misery  of  the  new 
Italian  kingdom.  A  like  duality  of 
sentiment  pei*plexed  the  Italian  people. 
Every  man  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea 
desired  with  his  whole  heart  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  object  for  which  Ga¬ 
ribaldi  took  up  arms ;  yet  all  but  the 
more  enthusiastic  spirits  had  to  condemn 
his  movement,  because  only  a  miracle 
could  make  it  successful.  When  Garibaldi 
took  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  calmly  and 
delil)erately  commenced  his  desperate  and 
rom.antic  expedition  to  wrest  thec.apital  of 
Italy  from  the  foreign  tyrant,  there  was 
hesitation  at  Turin,  .an.trer  and  alarm  at  the 
Tuileries.  Every  one  knew  that  the  Soli¬ 
tary 'of  Caprera  would  keep  his  word — 
that  the  Sword  of  It.aly  would  not  falter 
in  his  course — and  that  the  hero  of  Yaresa 
and  Mars.ala  could  make  a  handfid  of  men 
give  employment  to  an  army.  Preposter¬ 
ous,  unheard-of  as  w’ere  the  odds  against 
him — two  ])owerful  Governments  against 
a  single-handed  adventurer — such  was  the 
known  character  of  the  man,  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  proclaimed  for  his  motto,  “  Home 
or  Death  !”  all  Europe  acknowledged  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis.  Now  that  we  have 
seen  the  combat  of  Aspromonte,  which 
snurted  out  the  enterprise  and  stained 
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Italian  soil  with  Garibaldi’s  blood,  we  are 
apt  to  forget  the  intense  excitement  and 
disquietude  which  reigned  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  :  but  had  Garibaldi  been  allowed  to 
march  through  the  mountains,  and  been 
joined  by  the  bands  which  were  ready  to 
cooperate  with  him,  it  would  have  been 
found  that  the  general  disiiuietude  was 
not  misplaced.  As  it  was,  w'e  have  seen 
more  French  troops  dispatched  to  Koine, 
.and  the  French  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  with  instnictions  (it  was 
alleged)  to  oppose  Garibaldi ;  and  rumors 
that  the  British  Government  had  informed 
the  Emperor  that  in  such  a  case  our  Jiledi- 
terranean  squadron  would  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  to  oppose  the  intervention.  Fin.ally, 
in  It.aly  itself,  we  see  one  half  of  the  coun¬ 
try  under  martial  law — we  see  the  prisons 
filled  with  officers  of  the  army  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Italian  Parliament — the  popu¬ 
lar  agitation  testified  by  risings  at  Genoa, 
Como,  Milan,  Brescia,  Florence,  and 
throughout  Sicily — and  blooii  shed  in  the 
streets  in  order  to  rejiress  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  sympathy  for  Garibaldi  and  of  ha¬ 
tred  to  the  French. 

•  The  story  of  this  most  recent  crisis  mar 
l>e  told  in  a  few  lines.  The  whole  afiair 
was  over  in  a  few  days.  But  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Garibaldi  was  not  an  isolated 
event.  It  has  a  nexus  which  indissolubly 
unites  it  with  the  history  of  the  last  three 
j^ears,  and  with  the  selfish  and  domineer¬ 
ing  policy  of  the  French  Government  to¬ 
ward  Italy.  I  low  was  it  that  the  most 
loyal  and  devoted  man  in  Italy  became  a 
rebel  ?  Or  can  he  be  calksi  a  rebel  who 
did  every  thing  in  the  name  and  for  the 
advantage  of  his  King  ?  And  how  came 
it  that  the  King  should  oppose  and  impri¬ 
son  the  man  who  had  given  him  a  king¬ 
dom,  who  was  the  greatest  support  of  his 
throne,  and  whose  object  was  to  terminate 
a  foreign  occupation  against  which  the 
King  ceaselessly  murmured,  and  which 
every  Italian  statesman  had  condemned  ? 

From  the  hour  when  peace  was  signed 
at  Villafraiica,  it  became  manifest  that  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  making  a 
tool  of  Italy,  and  that  his  supreme  object 
84 
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was  to  keep  that  country  divided  and 
weak.  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the 
Romafftia  had  declared  themselves  united 
to  Sanlinia  :  but  at  Villafranca  Napoleon 
decreed  that  they  should  be  sundered  from 
their  new  connection,  and  given  back  to 
their  former  rulers,  lie  proposed  that 
Italy  should  be  formed  into  a  Confedera¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  head  was  to  be  the 
Pope,  and  whose  jarring  and  irreconcilable 
elements  would  prevent  all  common  action, 
and  present  a  most  favorable  field  for  the 
tactics  of  French  policy.  lie  also  claimed 
and  wrenched  from  the  Sardinian  Gov¬ 
ernment  two  Italian  provinces,  to  com¬ 
pensate  himself  for  that  war,  which  he 
liad  proclaimed  to  Europe  was  waged 
solely  for  an  “  idea.” 

Count  Cavour,  however,  was  as  bold 
and  unscrupulous  a  schemer  as  the  Emjwr- 
or ;  and  he  was  as  resolved  to  accomplish 
the  unification  of  Italy  as  the  Emperor 
was  to  oppose  it.  Deliberate  and  repeated 
votes  of  the  population  in  Parma,  Jlodena, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Romagna,  first  by  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  and  afterward  by  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  constituted  .authorities,  united 
these  provinces  so  firmly  to  Sardinia,  that 
the  EmjKjror,  who  prides  himself  on  being 
the  “  elect  of  the  people,”  could  .at  hist  no 
longer  oppose,  though  he  exacted  a  heavy 
“comj>ensation”  for  the  annexation.  But 
Count  Cavour  wiis  resolved  to  ))ush  the 
game  further.  It  was  the  wreUthed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Papal  States  that  had  first 
rendered  urgent  the  Italian  question:  it 
was  a  demand  for  reforms  in  the  Roman 
States  that  Napoleon  had  made  the  pretext 
for  his  quarrel  with  Austria.  The  Aus¬ 
trians  were  now  expelled,  the  French  re¬ 
mained — but  not  a  single  reform  had  been 
made,  and  the  Romans  were  discontented 
as  ever.  Count  Cavour  desired  to  settle 
this  business  while  the  Italians  were  still 
elate  with  the  desire  for  unity,  but  he 
knew  he  could  only  accom})li8h  his  purpose 
by  indirect  action. 

Then  it  was  that  Garibaldi  first  offered 
lumself  to  accomplish  what  his  King  and 
Government  desired,  but  had  not  the  cou¬ 
rage  or  the  power  to  attempt.  He  enter¬ 
ed  the  Romagna,  ^which,  .as  Napoleon  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  its  annexation  to  Sardi¬ 
nia,  was  still  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Turin,)  M’as  unanimously 
elected  Generalissimo  of  Central  Italy,  es¬ 
tablished  his  headquarters  at  Bologna,  and 
issued  an  address  to  the  Swiss  mercenaries 
of  Uie  Pope — inviting  them  as  sons  of  a 


free  country  to  she.athe  their  swords  rather 
than  use  them  against  a  jieople  which  rose 
for  its  rights.  An  invasion  of  the  Papal 
States  seemed  imminent.  In  our  own 
country,  “  Peter’s  pence”  were  being  col¬ 
lected  for  the  one  side,  and  a  Garibaldi 
fund  for  the  other.  The  occasion  is  me¬ 
morable  for  the  letter  which  it  c.alled  forth 
from  the  E.arl  of  Ellenborough,  who  pub¬ 
licly  announced  th.at  he  had  subscribetl  to 
the  Garibaldi  fund,  and  called  upon  ‘’all 
those  who  wish  well  to  the  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  Italy”  to  do  likewise — as  a 
means  of  supplying  “arms,  organization, 
and  discipline”  to  the  )>o[>ulatiun  of  C’en- 
tral  Italy.  The  creation  of  a  great,  unit¬ 
ed,  and  independent  State  in  Italy,  he 
said,  would  tend  more  than  any  other 
measure  which  could  be  ado|>ted  to  secure 
the  jieace  of  Central  EurojKi.  “  Incapable 
of  entertaining  projects  of  eornpiosts  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps,  such  a  Slate  would  have  a 
common  interest  with  Austria  in  closing 
that  natural  barrier  ag.'iinst  the  foreigner  ; 
and  Austria,  relieved  from  all  apprehension 
on  the  side  of  It.aly,  would,  in  union  with 
Germ.any,  present  on  the  Rhine  and  on 
the  Vistula  a  coneentr.ate«l  strength  which 
no  ambition  would  assail,  because  none 
could  hope  to  overcome.  This,”  said  the 
noble  Earl,  “  was  the  opinion  I  formed  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienmu  I  expresswl  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810.  I  have 
adhereil  to  it  through  life.” 

A  coqis  of  the  French  army,  consisting 
of  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  one  of 
cavalry,  was  still  at  Milan  —  besides  the 
army  of  occupation  at  Rome  —  and  the 
Turin  Government  succumbed  to  the  men¬ 
aces  from  the  Tnileries.  At  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  utmost  pressure  was  brought  to 
liear  upon  Garibaldi  to  make  him  desist 
from  his  enterprise ;  and  at  the  personal 
instance  of  the  King,  he  gave  up  his  pro¬ 
ject,  resigned  his  command  of  the  array 
of  Central  Italy,  and  withdrew  into  pri¬ 
vate  life.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Garibaldi,  indexible  with  ‘  others, 
showed  that  almost  Quixotic  devotion  to 
the  wishes  of  Victor  Emm.anuel  which  mark¬ 
ed  his  whole  e^ireer,  and  which  again  and 
again  held  him  back  when  on  the  eve  of 
prosecuting  his  most  cherished  enterprises. 
In  a  proclamation  to  the  Italians,  from 
Nice,  on  eighteenth  of  November,  1859, 
he  said  :  “  I  le.ave  for  the  moment  the 
military  service.  On  the  day  when  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel  shall  .again  call  his  soldiers 
to  arms  for  the  redemption  of  the  country. 
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I  will  .again  find  a  avcapon  of  some  sort, 
and  a  place  by  the  side  of  my  valiant  com¬ 
panions.  The  miserable  tortnons  policy 
which  for  a  time  disturbs  the  majestic 
march  of  our  affiiirs  must  convince  us  th;it 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  draw  close  round 
the  valorous  .and  loyal  soldier  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  who  is  incapable  of  retrogading 
in  bis  sublime  and  generous  ji.ath.”  Thus, 
in  the  very  pressure  of  French  influence 
which  thwarted  bis  plans  and  caused  his 
resignation  of  his  command,  (baribaldi  saw 
only  a  fresh  reason  for  rallying  round 
the  King  to  strengthen  his  hands  by  the 
support  of  a  united  people.  A  few 
days  later,  as  he  set  sail  from  Genoa  to 
his  little  island  of  Caprer.a,  (XoveinWr 
2.‘Id,)  he  took  farewell  of  bis  “  com- 
jianions  in  arms  in  Central  It.aly”  in  a  pro 
clam.ation  which  contained  the  following 
sentences  :  “  Diplomacy  does  not  know 
that  in  your  free  .and  independent  hearts 
there  germinate  the  seeds  of  a  world-wide 
revolution,  if  our  rights  shall  not  be  re¬ 
cognized,  and  if  peojile  will  not  allow  us 
to  be  masters  in  our  own  borne.  We  dt- 
sire  to  invade  no  foreign  soil ;  let  us  rt- 
main  unmolested  on  our  own  !,  Whoso¬ 
ever  attempts  to  gains,ay  this  our  deter¬ 
mination  will  find  th.at  we  will  never  Vie 
slaves,  unless  they  succeed  in  crushing  by 
force  an  entire  people  ready  to  die  for 
freedom.  Ibit  even  should  we  all  fall,  we 
shall  bequeath  to  future  generations  a 
legacy  of  hatred  and  vengeance  against 
foreign  domination ;  the  inheritance  of 
each  of  our  sons  will  be  a  rifle  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  rights:  and,  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  flod,  the  oppressor  will  never  sleep 
soundly.” 

W  e  recall  these  old  proclamations,  they 
so  thoroughly  depict  the  man.  Garibaldi 
was  open  .as  the  day,  and  the  purposes  of 
his  heart  never  changed,  lie  would  free 
Italy  or  die.  There  is  one  curious  point 
in  t]ie  above  ])rocl.amation.  l^p  to  this 
time  he  had  made  no  .a})peal  to  IIung.a- 
rians  or  any  other  n.ationality  to  rise  in 
insurrection.  All  that  he  wanted  was  that 
Italy  should  be  allowed  to  man, age  her  own 
aftiiirs.  “We  WMiit  to  invade  no  foreiLn 
soil  ;  let  us  remain  unmolested  on  our 
own.”  It  was  not  till  nearly  a  year  after¬ 
ward —  it  w.as  not  until  he  found  that  the 
“  foreign  domination”  tatntinued,  and  that 
the  Italians  were  not  allowed  to  be  mas¬ 
ters  in  their  own  home — that  he  began  to 
appeal  for  cooperation  to  other  peoples 
in  order  to  obtain,  “  by  a  world-wide  re¬ 


volution,”  those  rights  of  independence 
which  his  own  country  was  not  strong 
enough  to  vindicate  for  herself.  Whose, 
then,  w.as  the  “  foreign  domination”  ?  It 
is  singnlar  how  Garib.aldi  avoids  naming 
France  or  Napoleon  in  his  repeated  pro¬ 
clamations.  As  if  not  to  embarrass  his 
Government,  it  is  .always  in  a  general  w.ay 
th.at  he  alludes  to  them.  It  was  not  till 
matters  had  reached  the  last  crisis,  and 
when  he  was  ready  to  break  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself  rather  than  tolerate  the 
“  f(»reign  domination”  .aiiy  longer,  that  he 
denounced  the  Emperor  Napoleon  by  name 
as  the  arch-enemy  of  Italian  unity  and  free¬ 
dom. 

Ever  since  the  peace  of  Villafranca, 
Austria  has  kept  aloof  from  the  aftiiirs  of 
Italy.  She  guarded  her  own  possessions 
in  Venetia,  but  Inwond  that  she  did  no¬ 
thing.  She  has  professed  and  observed 
throughout  a  policy  of  most  rigorous  non¬ 
intervention.  The  only  time  th.at  her 
bitter  enemy,  Cavour,  could  find  a  pretext 
for  impugning  her  neutrality,  was  when 
recruits  j»roceeded  from  her  shores  to  join 
the  army  which  Lamoriciere  was  forming 
for  the  Pope  ;  but  in  that  instance,  if 
bl.ame  there  were  at  all,  it  was  shared  to 
at  least  an  equal  extent  by  England,  Bel¬ 
gium,  France,  and  Spain.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  never  ce.ased  to  interfere 
with  the  aflairs  of  Italy.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  in  .Inly,  1859,  the  Emperor  en¬ 
gaged  before  Europe  that  .all  his  troops 
should  immediately  be  withdrawn  from 
It.aly.  Nevertheless,  he  kept  a  full  corps 
of  his  army  at  Milan  until  he  had  wrung 
from  the  Sardinian  Government  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  Savoy  and  Nice  ;  finally  withdraw¬ 
ing  then  in  such  a  manner  that  the  regi¬ 
ments  passed  through  the  ceded  provinces 
.at  the  cry  time  th.at  the  farce  was 
gone  through  of  obtaining  from  the  peo- 
|)le  a  vote  of  .annexation  to  France  ! 
Rome  also  was  held  with  a  grasp  that 
seemed  rather  to  tighten  than  to  relax.  In 
the  spring  of  1859,  the  gr.and  compl.aint 
which  Napoleon  brought  against  Austria 
w.as,  that  he  w.as  most  .anxious  to  with¬ 
draw  his  troops  from  Rome,  as  that  was 
an  unjustifiable  occupation,  but  th.at  he 
could  not  withdraw  from  Rome  unless  the 
Austrians  withdrew  from  Ancona.  Like 
the  score  of  excuses  since  invented  for  re¬ 
taining  possession  of  Rome,  this  was  sheer 
hypocrisy ;  as  the  event  has  amply  jiroved. 
'rtie  Austrians  withdrew’  entirely  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Italy  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  but 
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Napoleon,  instead  of  withdrawing  his  gar-  j 
rison,  reinforced  it  until  it  became  an 
army  of  occu|)ution,  and  took  up  strategi¬ 
cal  positions  commanding  the  whole  pa¬ 
trimony  of  St.  Peter.  “  Ote-toi  <le  Id  qw 
je  m'y  meite^'  was  Napoleon’s  sole  olyect 
in  making  war  upon  Austria.  He  desired 
to  take  from  Austria  her  ascendency  in 
Italy,  in  order  that  he  himself  might  step 
into  luT  place.  An  inde|>endent  and 
united  Italy  w’as  the  very  last  thing  which 
he  desired ;  and  while  Austria  has  wholly 
abstained  from  meddling  with  the  Ital¬ 
ians  in  their  work  of  unification,  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  has  never  ceased  to 
harass  and  obstruct  them  to  the  utmost. 
It  is  a  striking  contra.st  !  The  “  old  ene¬ 
my”  proclaims  and  observes  the  most  per¬ 
fect  neutrality,  and,  far  from  seeking  to 
profit  by  the  troubles  of  Italy,  declares 
that  she  has  no  thought  of  reacquiring  the 
provinces  which  she  lost  ;  whereas  the 
“  generous  friend,”  the  “  magnanimous 
ally,”  wrenches  provinces  from  the  new 
kingdom,  retains  military  possession  of  her 
most  important  region,  and  seeks  to  make 
the  Court  of  Turin  the  satellite  of  his 
power  and  the  registrar  of  his  decrees. 

After  nine  months’  delay — during  which 
time  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the 
Romagna  hail  by  Napoleon’s  policy  lieen 
kept  without  ,a  Government,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  weary  of  their  position, 
and  give  up  their  desire  for  union  with 
Sardinia  —  Savoy  and  Nice  were  yielded 
up  to  France,  and  the  King  was  permitted 
to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  his  new  proy- 
inces  in  Central  Italy.  Victor  Emmanuel 
set  out  on  a  tour  amongst  his  new  subjects, 
and  while  he  was  thus  absent  from  Turin, 
Garibaldi  suddenly  embarked  from  Genoa, 
(fifth  of  May,  1 800)  and  set  sail  for  Sicily. 
For  three  months  previously  the  Neapoli 
tan  dominions  had  been  rife  with  political 
discontent  and  agitation ;  and  since  the 
beginning  of  April,  Sicily  had  witnessed 
various  outbreaks,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
chronic  rebellion,  (iaribaldi's  heart  was 
set  uj)on  expelling  the  French  from  Rome, 
and  his  desire  still  was  to  invade  the  Ro¬ 
man  States  from  Tuscany  and  the  Ro¬ 
magna.  But  Count  Cavour  saw  this  would 
be  an  o|»en  defiance  of  their  “  Im]»erial 
ally,”  and  adroitly  suggestetl  another  field 
of  ojrerations  in  Sicily,  secretly  furnished 
money  and  supplies  for  the  exjredition, 
and  winked  at  the  preparations  for  it. 
“  It  W'as  not  I,”  said  Garibaldi,  in  his  first 
proclamation,  “  who  advised  an  insurrec¬ 


tion  in  Sicily  ;  but  from  the  moment  that 
our  Sicilian  brethren  threw  themselves 
into  the  struggle,  1  considered  it  my  duty 
to  assist  them.  Our  battle-cr^'  will  be, 

‘  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel!’  ’ 

If  we  would  understand  (xaribaldi's  last 
enterprise  against  the  French  power  at 
Rome,  we  mu'>t  bear  in  mind  what  hap¬ 
pened  two  years  ago,  when  he  sought  to 
accompli.sh  the  same  object  by  first  con¬ 
quering  or  “  liberating”  S>uthern  Italy. 
Once  l.-inded  in  Sicily,  Garibaldi  was  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  his  own  Government; 
and  although  .assuming  the  Dictatorship 
of  Sicily  “  in  the  name  of  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel,'’  he  delayed  the  vote  for  the  for¬ 
mal  annexation  of  the  island  to  Sardinia 
until  he  should  have  completed  his  enter¬ 
prise.  lie  followed  the  same  course  in 
Naples.  In  this  way  lie  avoided  compriv 
mising  his  (jovernment  in  his  acts ;  and 
with  the  same  object,  before  sailing  from 
Genoa,  he  had  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Sardinian  army.  This  at  first 
suited  Cavour  to  a  nicety.  He  had 
secretly  aided  the  exjiedition,  but  ho 
knew  he  must  be  in  a  position  to  disown 
it.  Accordingly,  when  the  French  Gov- 
eniment,  furious  at  the  prospect  of  fur¬ 
ther  accessions  of  territory  and  power 
to  the  Italian  kingdom,  demanded  of 
Count  Cavour  that  Garibaldi  should  be 
stopped  in  his  career,  the  reply  of  course 
was,  that  the  (iovernment  had  no  hold 
over  (iaribaldi — that  he  was  beyond  their 
jurisdiction.  IIow  keenly  the  Emperor 
felt  at  this  thwarting  of  his  policy  in.ay  be 
judged  of  from  the  menaces  which  he  em- 
jiloyed  in  order  to  induce  the  British  as 
well  as  the  Sardinian  Government  to  in¬ 
terpose  to  stop  the  march  of  Garibaldi. 
Dll  Tuesday  the  fifteenth  of  May — we  can 
state — Lord  Cowley  was  sent  for  to  the 
Tuileries,  where  he  found  the  h]mj»eror  at¬ 
tended  by  his  ^Minister  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  M.  de  Thouvenel.  The  Emperor 
8.aid  “  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  her  ^la- 
jesty’s  Government  as  to  the  change 
which  Garib.aldi’s  expedition  might  eftect 
in  the  policy  of  France.  lie  had  frankly 
warned  the  Sardini.an  Government  of  the 
consequences.  The  princijile  nhich  lie 
had  recently  laid  down  [in  the  case  of  Sa¬ 
voy  and  Nice]  must  again  be  apjilied,  in 
the  event  of  further  annexations  being 
m.ade  to  Sardinia.  The  b.alance  of  power 
again  disturbed,  must,  in  the  case  of 
France  at  least,  again  be  redressed  by  the 
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ttM-ritorial  extension  of  the  Empire.  The  | 
warning  which  he  had  given  to  the  Sar- 1 
dinian  Government  he  would  now  give  to 
Her  Majesty’s.  lie  was  anxious  that 
there  should  he  no  misapprehension  as  to  j 
his  policy  and  intentions.'*  A  more  pre-  { 
sninptnous  and  audaeions  speech  was 
never  made  hy  any  Sf)vcreign  to  the  ambas¬ 
sador  of  an  independent  Power.  We  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  reply  which 
Lord  Cowley  was  instructed  to  make  on 
the  part  of  the  Hritish  Cabinet ;  but  from 
the  course  which  they  jtursued,  it  may  1)€ 
inferred  that  they  took  the  Em|>eror’8 
threats  at  their  trne  value.  If  the  Em- 

f)eror  had  felt  able  to  execute  his  threat, 
le  would  not  have  uttered  it.  He  was 
fnmk,  because  he  wished  to  make  use  of 
this  threat  in  order  to  frighten  England 
and  Sardinia  into  joining  him  in  a  military 
intervention  against  Garibaldi.  If  Sar¬ 
dinia  wouhl  act  against  (laribaldi,  he 
might  do  so  too,  to  “  help  ”  his  ally  ;  but 
unless  Sardinia  could  be  forced  to  invoke 
his  aid,  or  unless  he  were  supported  by 
England,  he  could  not  venture  to  inter¬ 
vene.  Shortly  afterward,  when  Caribaldi 
had  become  master  of  Sicily,  the  French 
Em|>eror  pro]>osed  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  join  with  him  in  preventing  Gari¬ 
baldi  crossing  over  to  the  mainland.  But 
our  Government  refused  to  interfere, 
(TiOrd  Palmerston  overruling  Lord  John 
I vusseH’s  willingness  to  do  so:)  and  the 
Government  of  Turin  also  contrived  to 
elude  comjJiance  with  their  ally’s  de¬ 
mands. 

In  a  few  days’  time  Garibaldi,  without 
firing  a  shot  on  the  mainland,  w'as  master 
of  Naples — and  the  idol  of  the  whole 
population  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 
South  of  the  Volturno,  a  word  from  him 
W'as  law',  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  ; 
ho  might  have  been  king,  with  universal 
acclamation,  had  he  so  chosen.  The  whole 
forces  of  Southern  Italy  were  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  And  he  proclaimed  his  purpose  of 
marching  upon  Home.  This  brought  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  to  a  crisis. 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavour  wished  the 
French  out  of  Rome  almost  as  passionate¬ 
ly  as  Garibaldi  did  ;  but,  half  cajoled  and 
wholly  frightened  by  their  ally  at  the 
Tnileries,  they  had  to  disown  and  con¬ 
demn  the  project.  On  his  part  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  t'rench  did  not  mistake  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis.  Superficial  observ¬ 
ers,  then,  as  lately,  talked  of  the  hojx'lcss- 
ness  of  Garibaldi  entering  into  hostilities 


with  so  great  a  power  as  France ;  but  the 
hmiperor  knew  better.  He  knew  that  if 
Garibaldi  advanced  against  Rome  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  of  half  of  Italy,  it 
would  lie  the  knell  of  the  French  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  Emperor  dared  not  make  his 
troops  fight  against  the  ItalLans.  For  him 
to  oppose  a  popular  movement  like  this, 
and  repel  the  It:dian  hosts  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  would  have  been  suicide. 
He  w'oiild  have  forfeited  his  prestige  as 
the  “liberator”  of  Italy — his  name  would 
become  as  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Italians  as  it  already  was  to  Garibaldi — 
and  he  would  lose  .all  hope  of  that  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  Italy  without 
which  he  could  not  carr}'  out  his  ambi¬ 
tious  policy  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  East¬ 
ern  question.  I  low'  w'as  he  to  avert  the 
danger?  Garibaldi,  in  order  to  keep 
himself  free,  firmly  refused  to  have  Na¬ 
ples  and  Sicily  annexed  to  Sardinia ;  for, 
if  the  annexation  took  place,  he  would 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Turin,  and 
that,  he  knew’,  was  t.antamount  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

At  Rome.,  people  of  Pal.  rmo  !”  said  he 
in  one  of  his  proclamations,  “  vre  will  pro¬ 
claim  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  then 
only  will  be  sanctified  the  great  family- 
bond.”  Again  he  said :  “  We  will  soon 
proclaim  the  annexation  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  ‘  Re  Galantuomo,’  but  from  the 
summit  of  the  Quiri/ial — when  Italy  is 
able  to  see  all  her  children  united.”  Gari¬ 
baldi  was  carrying  all  before  him  ;  he  met 
w'ith  general  svmpathy  and  some  aid  from 
the  people  of  fcngland ;  and  Le  Nord  an¬ 
nounced  that  an  agreement  had  been  come 
to  by  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia  “  to 
oppose  any  military  intervention  of  France 
in  Italy  under  .any  pretext  whatever.” 
How  far  this  statement  avas  correct  we 
can  not  say,  but  it  at  least  showed  how’ 
opinion  was  setting. 

It  was  Cavour’s  turn  to  chuckle  this 
time.  His  fellow'-conspirator  of  Plom- 
bieres  had  wofully  tricked  him  at  Villa- 
franca ;  and  though  Cavour  won  the  next 
trick,  by  carrying  the  annexation  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Italy,  he  had  to  pay  dearly  for  it  by 
yielding  up  Nice  and  Savoy  to  his  Imperial 
ally.  This  time,  how'ever,  he  had  N.a|)oleon 
on  the  hip.  Garibaldi,  knowing  that  Cavour 
W'as  under  the  thumb  of  France,  refused  to 
listen  to  the  men  who  were  sent  to  him 
from  Turin.  Even  if  the  Government  of 
Turin  had  wished,  they  had  no  longer  the 
power  to  alter  the  intentions  of  Garibaldi. 
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He  was  inflexible.  Xapoleoii  saw  that  he 
must  either  cease  his  occupation  of  Koine, 
or  el.s'e  pet  the  Sardinians  to  interpose  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  “  hero  of  Italy.”  It 
was  for  the  EiiiTCror  a  trhte  alternative. 
Garibaldi  was  advancing  from  the  south  ; 
and  if  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  army 
were  to  interpose,  they  must  first  invade 
(and  if  invade,  annexi  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Papal  States ;  and  Southern  Italy  also 
would  in  such  a  case  be  formally  unite<l  to 
the  dominion  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  But 
if  the  Emperor  did  not  consent  to  this, 
then  Garibaldi  would  continue  his  work 
and  a<lvance  upon  Koine ;  in  which  case 
all  Italy  would  be  in  a  flame,  and  not  only 
would  Southern  Italy  he  annexed,  but  the 
Emjicror  would  lose  Kome  also.  Cavour 
won.  At  an  interview  with  Farini  and 
Cialdini  at  Chambery,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  the  Emperor  reluctantly  gave 
his  consent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Papal 
territories  by  the  Sardinian  army,  on  the 
promise  that  Victor  Emmanuel  should  su¬ 
persede  the  authority  of  Garibaldi  at 
Aaples,  and  prevent  the  advance  upon 
Kome.  Immediately  thereafter  his  Im¬ 
perial  ^lajesty  set  sail  for  Algeria ;  and, 
whether  by  accident  or  by  design,  the 
submarine  telegraph  broke,  so  that  no 
news  or  remonstrances  could  reach  the 
Emperor  until  the  invasion  of  the  l*apal 
territories  by  the  Sardinian  army  was  an 
accomplished  fact.  “  Strike  hard  and 
quickly,”  are  said  to  have  been  his  last 
words  to  Cialdini  at  Chambery ;  and  the 
injunction  was  fully  obeyed.  Lamoriciere's 
army,  only  half-disciplined  and  composed 
of  most  heterogenous  materials,  was  routed 
at  once — the  fortress  of  Ancona,  attacked 
both  by  sea  and  land,  was  captured  with 
unexjiected  rapidity.  Tlie  Papal  territory 
east  of  the  Apennines  was  lost  to  the  Pon- 
tifl' ;  and  the  Sardinian  legions  poured 
southward  to  save  Kome  for  the  Emperor. 
Garibaldi,  with  his  enthusiastic  patriotism, 
was  loth  to  relinquish  his  project ;  it  was 
at  Rome  that  he  wished  to  lay  down  his 
power  —  it  was  in  the  Capitol  that  he 
wished  to  hail  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of 
Italy.  Now  that  his  King  was  on  his  way 
to  supersede  him,  a  great  mental  conflict 
ensued.  He  firmly  believed  that  the  King 
was  wrong ;  he  knew  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  were  acting  by  the  directions  of  the 
French  Emperor.  If  he  chose  to  oppose 
bis  King,  the  Neapolitans  —  who  dia  not, 
and  do  not  yet,  care  a  straw  for  Victor 
Emmanuel — would  support  him.  He  might 


refuse  to  lay  down  his  Dictatorship — or 
he  might  proclaim  a  republic.  To  this 
latter  course  he  was  stronly  counseled  by 
most  of  his  friends  ;  and  the  inlluence  of 
Mazzini  was  thrown  into  the  same  scale. 
At  this  time  the  Parliament  at  Turin  u  as 
called  together,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government  by  a  vote  of 
confidence.  Count  Cavour  said  that  to 
attack  the  French  in  Kome  would  be  “an 
act  of  monstrous  ingratitude ;”  and  he 
concluded  a  long  address  as  follows : 
“  Parliament  has  been  convoked  in  order 
to  pronounce  whether  the  present  Miii- 
isty  still  enjoys  its  confidence.  This  is  so 
much  the  more  necessary,  as  a  voice  which 
is  deservedly  dear  to  the  people  has  mani¬ 
fested  its  distrust  of  us  to  the  Crown  and 
to  the  country.”  The  passage  relating  to 
Kome  drew  forth  no  apjdanse,  although  on 
several  benches  marks  of  adhesion  were 
manifested;  but  at  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  Garibaldi  the  entire  assembly  cheered — 
the  members  of  the  Center  being  specially 
remarkable  for  the  energy  of  their  demon¬ 
strations  in  favor  of  the  General. 

At  length  Garibaldi  gave  way.  He 
would  not  give  orders  to  his  troops  to  fire 
upon  their  fellow-soldiers ;  he  would  not 
engage  in  a  contest  with  his  King ;  and 
knowing  the  purity  of  his  own  motive.s, 
and  believing  in  the  wisdom  of  his  plans, 
he  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  journals 
of  Cavour.  “You  will  scarcely  credit  it, 
perhaps,”  said  a  correspondent  of  the 
DebatSy  “  but  the  change  in  Garibaldi’s 
mind  was  produced  by  sentiment.  The 
General  is  an  extremely  simjde,  almost  a 
primitive  man.  When  he  read  the  re¬ 
proaches  and  insults  which  the  ministerial 
prints  of  Turin  jioured  out  uj)on  him,  he 
wept  like  a  child.  Surrounded  by  in¬ 
trigues,  wearied  by  recriminations,  pt‘r- 
plexed  by  political  difficulties  which  he  did 
not  com|)rehend,  the  Dictator  yiehled,  and 
wrote  to  Victor  Emmanuel:  ‘  Come;  I  shall 
place  authority  in  your  hands.’  ”  So  ended 
the  most  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  unification  of  Italy.  Declining  all 
honors,  all  reward.  Garibaldi  withdrew 
unostentatiously  from  a  country  where  he 
eclipsed  his  sovereign,  and  betook  himsedf 
to  his  bleak  and  rocky  island-home,  there 
to  win  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
— and  to  cherish  high  dreams  for  Italy. 
A  more  remarkable  withdrawal  into  hum¬ 
ble  life  was  never  witnessed.  He  had  won 
a  kingdom  single-handed ;  he  was  the  idol 
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of  a  people,  the  chief  of  a  devoted  army. 
Niglitly  the  fjreat  theater  of  Sun  Carlo 
rang  with  “  (laribaldi’s  Hymn,”  and  when 
he  api»e:ired  with  hia  sovereign,  the  shouts 
of  “  ^’iva  Garihalili”  drowned  those  for 
the  King.  The  Neajxditans  never  took  to 
Victor  Emmanuel — they  have  not  done  so 
yet;  hut  (iaribaldi  they  adored.  “They 
look  u])on  him  as  a  Messiah,”  is  the  strong 
expression  of  the  Timet  correspondent — 
“  they  would  go  through  the  fire  for  him.” 
But  in  the  blaze  of  success,  from  all  this 
most  intoxicating  applause,  (i.aribaldi 
withdn*w  so  quietly  as  to  (‘scape  even  a 
farewell  ovation.  The  only  favor  he  asked 
of  his  sovereign  was  that  his  companions 
in  arms  should  be  cared  for ;  that  the  King 
should  acknowledge  the  services  of  the 
men  who,  unpaid,  had  won  for  him  a  king¬ 
dom.  And  this  request  was  refused.  Na- 
ttirally  the  Government  wished  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  taking  into  the  regular  army 
so  large  a  force  of  volunteer  regiments, 
who  could  not  be  otherwise  than  devoted 
to  Garibaldi ;  and  we  l)elieve  the  French 
Government  insisted  on  the  disbandment. 
In  summarily  disbanding  them,  however, 
Sardinia  made  a  great  blunder,  whi'  h  to 
some  extent  it  was  compelled  afterward 
to  repair ;  but  the  army  of  the  South, 
wdiich  was  the  pride  of  Garibaldi’s  heart, 
was  destroyed ;  and  afterward,  when  by 
a  tardy  act  of  justice  the  officers  were 
drafted  into  the  regular  army,  every  care 
was  taken  to  isolate  them,  and  render 
innocuous  their  old  predilections  for  “  the 
General.” 

Then  commenced  the  tedious  siege  of 
Gaeta.  It  is  generally  thought  th.at  the 
difficulty  which  the  Sardinian  army  expe¬ 
rienced  in  capturing  this  fortress  proved 
that  Garibaldi,  though  he  had  not  been 
stopped  by  the  interposition  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinians,  must  have  totally  failed  in  his 
march  u{>on  Home.  But  this  is  to  misun¬ 
derstand  the  whole  scope  of  Garibaldi’s 
tactics.  He  was  a  great  guerrilla  chief, 
who  relied  for  success  on  rapidity  of  move¬ 
ment  and  skillfulness  of  attack.  He  would 
never  have  besieged  (.xaeta  on  his  way  to 
Rome.  He  w'ould  have  partially  masked 
it,  and  sallies  from  its  w'alls  could  do  little 
harm  to  his  irregular  forces.  The  strate¬ 
gist  of  Como  and  Veresa,  who  kept  on  the 
alert,  and  inflicted  defeats  on  an  entire 
wing  of  the  Austrian  army,  had  little  to 
fear  from  the  demoralized  troops  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  He  would  have  sent  for¬ 
ward  detachments  to  rouse  the  population 


of  the  Roman  States,  who  were  ready  to 
greet  his  approach ;  and  he  relied  with  jH‘r- 
fect  confidence,  that  oncearrived  in  triumph 
in  the  heart  of  Italy,  after  having  i-onquerwi 
Sicily  and  Naples,  the  whole  nation  would 
sup|>ort  him  in  his  further  movements, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  army  would 
be  forced  to  approve  the  movement,  in 
order  to  prevent  Italy  looking  out  for  a 
new  leader.  Before  such  a  movement,  he 
reckoned,  Napoleon  would  withdraw  his 
fort-es ;  and,  however  much  he  may  have 
miscalculated  on  other  points,  in  that  re¬ 
spect  at  least  we  lielieve  he  reckoned 
rightly. 

Gaeta,  which  stands  on  a  rocky  moun¬ 
tain  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
low  and  narrow  neck  of  land,  is  almost 
impregnable  from  the  land-side ;  but  as  all 
its  buildings  lie  on  the  seaward  face  of 
the  rock,  it  is  entirely  exposed  to  a  naval 
bombardment.  No  sooner  did  the  Neajio- 
litan  troops  take  refuge  behind  the  walls 
of  the  fortress  than  a  French  squadron 
an(!hored  in  the  roadstead  ;  and  when 
Admiral  Persano  and  the  Sardinian  fleet 
arrived  they  were  infbnned  that  the 
French  stpiadron  had  onlers  to  prevent 
their  cooperation  with  the  besieging  army. 
The  Sardinian  admiral,  flushed  by  his 
success  at  Ancona,  was  not  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  this  act  of  intervention ;  but 
in  due  time  he  rect'ived  orders  from  his 
Goveniment  to  submit  and  withdraw  his 
squadron.  According  to  the  invariable 
policy  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  this 
liigh-handed  intervention  was  excused  at 
first  as  merely  momentary — as  not  de¬ 
signed  to  interfere  with  the  operations  of 
the  siege,  but  simply  to  secure  a  safe  re¬ 
treat  for  the  loyal  family  of  Naples,  which 
would  take  placxj  immediately.  Week 
after  week  we  were  told  that  the  King 
and  Queen  were  about  to  withdraw,  but 
that  if  they  did  not,  the  French  fleet 
w’ould.  Next  we  were  told  that  the 
French  fleet  remained  at  its  ]>o8t,  “  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  efl’usion  of  bloodshed 
although  all  the  time  the  siege  was  going 
on  by  land,  and  the  Sardinian  army  was 
losing  thousands  of  men  from  exposure 
and  tlio  labors  of  the  trenches  during  the 
winter  months,  whereas  the  withdrawal 
of  the  French  fleet  would  have  at  once 
cut  short  the  bloodshed.  Again,  and 
again,  and  again,  with  that  policy  of  hypo¬ 
crisy  which  distinguishes  the  French  Em¬ 
peror,  pledges  were  given  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  French  fleet ;  and  thus  time 
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rore  on  until  the  siege  had  been  pro-| 
tracted  for  four  months.  The  batteries  of 
the  besiegers  had  now  ruined  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  land-defenses,  so  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  French  fleet  would  soon 
witness  the  storming  of  the  fortress  under 
their  very  sight.  The  British  Parliament, 
too,  was  about  to  open — and  that  is 
always  a  peculiar  season  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French  Emperor,  who  never  fails  to 
supply  the  British  Ministry  with  some  re¬ 
assuring  pledges  in  order  to  stop  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  national  representatives.  The 
French  squadron,  accordingly,  was  at 
length  withdrawn,  and  Gaeta  tell  in  a  few 
hours. 

“  Le  temps  et  Moi — nous  sommes  deux,” 
was  a  favorite  saying  of  Catherine  of 
Medicis.  Louis  Napoleon  plays  the  same 
game — as  he  has  shown  most  of  all  in  his 
)licy  toward  Italy  since  the  peace  of 
illafranca.  For  nine  months  he  kept 
the  provinces  of  Central  Italy  without  a 
government,  in  the  ho|>e  that  they  might 
fall  into  anaryhy,  or  take  in  despair  to 
their  old  rulers.  They  had  voted  their 
annexation  to  Sardinia  by  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  but  he  M'ould  not  recognize  that 
mode  of  voting.  It  is  the  plebiscite  to 
which  he  has  always  appealed  in  France 
— it  was  a  mockerv  of  the  plebiscite  upon 
which  he  justified  his  taking  possession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice;  but  when  the  provinces 
of  Central  Italy  voted  their  union  to  Sar¬ 
dinia  in  the  same  fashion,  the  Emperor 
would  not  recognize  the  vote  as  a  true 
expression  of  opinion  t  He  must  have  the 
vote  of  the  constituted  authorities!  He 
must  have  felt  assured  that  the  Assem¬ 
blies  of  these  provinces  would  likewise 
vote  annexation— but  the  delay  would 
gain  time.  That  was  what  he  wanted : 
time  for  further  intrigue  in  the  provinces, 
for  further  pressure  on  the  Court  of  Turin, 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  chapter  of 
accidents  in  his  favor.  And  was  he  not 
on  the  whole  very  successful?  It  was 
those  delays,  it  was  that  continued  press¬ 
ure,  which  obtained  for  him  Savoy  atid 
Nice.  The  pacte  which  preceded  the 
Italian  war  only  stipulated  that  Savoy  and 
Nice  should  be  ceded  to  France  if  Lom¬ 
bardy  and  Venetia  were  acquired  bv 
Sardinia.  As  the  condition  was  only  half 
fulfilled,  Count  Cavour  reasonably  refused 
to  pay  the  agreed-on  price.  But  when 
the  Emperor  round  that  he  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  annexation  of  Central  Italy,  he 
insisted  on  having  Savoy  and  Nice  “in 
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compensation.”  Now,  if  Venetia  had 
been  added  to  Sardinia,  it  would  unques¬ 
tionably  have  been  mainly  due  to  the 
French  arms;  but  the  provinces  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Italy  were  in  a  totally  diflerent  cate¬ 
gory.  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany 
were  in  revolt,  had  expelled  their  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  had  united  their  fortunes  to 
those  of  Sardinia  before  a  single  French 
regiment  had  left  Genoa ;  and  the  whole 
influence  of  France  had  been  employed  to 
induce  them  to  choose  Prince  Napoleon 
for  king,  and,  failing  that,  to  revert  to 
their  former  slate  of  isolation  under  their 
old  rulers.  But  the  Emperor,  by  his  skill¬ 
ful  alternations  and  delays,  wearied  out 
the  Court  of  Turin — refusing  to  let  that 
satellite  Government  accept  the  annexation 
— comjKdling  the  King  to  deny  to  Central 
Italy  the  Sardinian  nobleman  whom  it 
chose  for  Viceroy — and  threatening  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Villafranca.  At  the  same  time 
he  never  ceased  to  hold  out  promises  of 
what  he  would  doif  the  Sardiiii.an  Govern¬ 
ment  proved  faithful  to  his  Avishes. 
His  intervention  at  tl.aeta  was  a  b<tlder 
step  of  the  same  kind.  As  long  as  Gjieta 
held  out,  Naples  was  kept  in  agitation; 
the  pacification  and  consolidation  of  the 
new  Itali.an  kingdom  was  imiKissible — it 
was  still  possible  th.at  there  might  be  no 
union  with  Northern  Italy,  and  the 
amplest  scope  Avas  afforded  for  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  party  of  Prince  Murat.  The 
prolong.*ition  of  the  siege,  too,  all  through 
the  winter,  necessarily  weakened  the  Sai*- 
dinhan  Government  both  in  men  and  in 
money.  Any  thing  to  Aveaken  and  em¬ 
barrass  the  luilian  iTovernment — th.at  has 
been  the  maxim  of  Napoleon  for  the  last 
three  years.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how 
Avas  it  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  permitted  to  intervene  in  so  high¬ 
handed  a  fashion  in  Italy  ?  Why  did  the 
great  PoAU'ers  permit  France  to  commit  so 
gross  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  non-inter¬ 
vention?  Because  Napoleon  aa  ss  strong, 
and  because  none  of  these  great  Powers, 
except  England,  had  any  love  for  Italy. 
To  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  Napoleon 
represented  that  he  aa'ss  acting  entirely  in 
their  interests — that  he  was  keeping  down 
the  revolution,  and  upholding  the  )trin- 
ciple  of  “  order”  and  of  established  Gov¬ 
ernments.  In  short,  in  this  as  in  other 
cases,  Na|>oleon  played  his  characteristic 

irame  of  oscilliating  betAveen  the  Absolutist 
lowers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  forces  of 
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Liberty  on  the  other — makinpf  use  of 
either  just  as  suits  his  interest  for  the 
hour.  Thus,  while  secretly  planning  with 
the  Court  of  Turin  future  operations  di¬ 
rected  against  the  great  Continental  Pow¬ 
ers^  he  made  use  of  the  support  of  these 
very  Powers  to  overbear  the  Italian  (Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  bring  it  to  his  own  terms. 

When  Napoleon  met  Farini  and  Cialdini 
at  Chambery,  and  consented  to  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  invasion  of  the  Papal  territories  in 
order  that  Garibaldi  might  be  stopped,  it 
was  currently  reported  and  believed  in 
diplomatic  circles  that  the  Emperor  bar¬ 
gained  for  further  cessions  of  Italian  terri¬ 
tory  in  return  for  the  coming  annexation  of 
Southern  Italy  to  the  dominions  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.  He  bargained,  but  Cavour 
would  not  accede.  Cavour  knew  that  the 
urgency  of  stopping  (Garibaldi  wiis  so  great 
that  the  Emj)eror  would  be  forced  to  give 
way ;  and  he  had  to  give  way.  Hut 
though  the  inviision  took  ]»lace  without  any  | 
terms  being  made,  the  Emperor  never 
relaxed  his  etforts  to  obtain  what  he  de¬ 
sired.  He  put  the  utmost  possible  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  Court  of  Turin  —  he  with¬ 
drew  his  ambassador ;  he  protected  (Gaeta 
with  his  fleet ;  and  he  refused  to  acknow- 
knlge  the  annexation  of  Naples  or  the 
Constitution  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
“  I  swear  that  not  another  inch  of  Italian 
ground  shall  be  ceded,”  said  Count  C.a- 
vour  to  the  Italian  ChamlK-rs.  And  he 
kept  his  word,  .although  at  the  cost  of  a 
struggle  which,  it  was  universally  8.aid, 
cost  him  his  life.  This  was  the  gener.al 
opinion  in  the  political  circles  of  Paris  — 
it  was  the  s.ame  at  Herlin  —  it  Avas  almost 
universal  in  Italy.  The  Globe's  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent  said  he  only  expressed  the 
general  understanding  >vhcn  he  aflirmed 
that  Cavour’s  death  was  “  distinctly  trace¬ 
able  to  tlie  tergiversating  and  dilatory 
tenor  of  the  Imperial  policy and  that 
“a  lately-received  dispatch  from  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  gave  Italy’s  foremost  statesman  a 
last  shock,  agaiost  which,  worried  to 
death,  even  his  energies  could  not  bear 
up.”  We  are  in  a  position  to  specify  the 
very  negotiation  wdiich,  if  it  did  not  cause 
the  death,  certainly  produced  a  state  of 
extreme  excitement  in  Count  Cavour  — 
the  object  of  the  Em|>eror  in  the  negoti.a- 
tion  Wing  to  put  a  further,  if  not  over¬ 
whelming,  pressure  upon  the  Court  of 
Turin,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  his  terms. 
The  negotiation  in  question  also  exempli¬ 
fies  the  infinite  eflTroutery  with  which  the 


Emperor  backs  out  of  any  project,  even 
of  his  own  proposing,  the  moment  it  suits 
him  to  do  so.  Hut  first  let  us  quote  from 
the  Hlue-books  a  pass.agc  w’hich  shows  the 
utterly  unscrupulous  <‘haracter  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  policy  toward  Italy.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  given  the  account  of  the  interview 
at  which  the  Emperor  told  Lord  Cowley 
that  if  Southern  Italy  were  annexed,  he 
should  insist  upon  obtaining  a  further  ces¬ 
sion  of  territory  from  Italy.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  instance  of  the  same  sort  of  tactics, 
which  took  place  a  few  months  afterward. 
Lord  Cowley,  in  Ids  despatch  of  twelfth 
September,  1800,  reports  a  conversation 
with  M.  Thouvenel,  jn  which  the  French 
JSIinister  stated  the  views  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  as  follows : 

“France  had  no  eni»tgeinents  whatever  with 
regard  to  Italy,  except  those  devolving  upon 
her  by  the  Treaties  of  Zurich.  By  those  treaties 
Austria  had  ceded  Lombardy  to  France,  and 
France  had  given  Lombardy  to  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  But  Austria  having  by  treaty  ceded 
Lombardy  to  Fi  ance,  the  mi.'-conduct  of  Sardinia 
could  not  invalidate  the  obligation  of  Au.stria 
toward  France.  If,  then,  the  fortune  of  war 
were  to  place  Lombardy  in  the  temporary  pos¬ 
session  of  Austria,  the  latter  would  have  to 
count  with  France,  and  he  felt  sure  she  would 
do  so  loyally.  France  and  Austria  uould  then 
hate  to  consider  vhnt  should  he  done  with  lj>m- 
hardy,  and  he  could  not  say  what  would  he  the 
decision  to  which  they  might  come." 

This  was  said  at  the  very  titne  when 
the  EmiK'ror  found  himself  compelled,  at 
Chambery,  to  give  his  consent  to  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  Sardinians  in  Southern 
Italy,  but  when  he  was  trying  with  all  his 
might  to  exact  fresh  “  compensations  ” 
from  the  Court  of  Turin.  Austria  had  no 
intention  of  attacking  S.ardinia;  and  the 
whole  object  of  this  statement  of  M.  de 
Thouvenel  was  to  frighten  England  from  her 
8up|x)i  t  of  the  policy  of  Sardinia.  Lord 
Cowley,  in  reply,  reminded  the  French 
Minister  of  a  fonner  convers.ation,  in  which 
he  had  stated  that  France  was  bound  to 
maintain  Sardinia  in  the  possession  of 
Lombardy  in  return  for  the  cession  of  Sa¬ 
voy  and  Nice  ;  whereupon  M.  Thouvenel 
rejoined  that  ho  “  had  only  spoken  of  mor¬ 
al  obligations  .t"  Such  is  French  policy 
toward  Italy. 

In  the  spring  of  1801  Gaeta  had  fallen, 
but  the  royal  family  of  Naples  were  (as 
they  still  are)  in  Rome,  under  the  guard¬ 
ianship  of  the  French  arms.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  state  of  matters  greatly 
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conduced  to  keep  up  the  disquietude  and  ainonfjst  the  Powers  of  that  religion.  But 
brigandage  —  in  some  cases  we  ought  to  the  sud<len  death  of  CountCavour  produced 
say  the  loyalty  to  the.  Bourbons  —  which  a  change  in  the  procedure  ofthe  French  Gov- 
agitated  Southern  Italy.  Italy  plainly  eniment.  It  bei*aine  apparent  that  a  con- 
could  not  l)e  consolidated  without  the  pos-  tinuanct^  of  the  overbearing  and  sellish  pol- 
session  of  Rome  for  its  capital.  Kept  out  icy  toward  the  kingdom  of  Italy  would 
of  Rome,  and  with  Rome  a  center  of  miss  its  mark,  by  provoking  open  resist- 
intrigues,  the  n.ation  was  wasting  its  I  ance  upon  the  part  of  Garibaldi  and  the  par- 
strength  in  vain  efforts,  and  the  Govern- j  ty  of  action,  and  that,  in  the  present  temper 
meat  was  being  brought  into  <liscredit  in  !  of  the  Italians,  the  Government  of  Turin 
all  quarters.  But  the  Imperial  “  ally  ”  j  might  be  compelled  to  assume  a  similar 
wouhl  not  relax  his  hold  upon  Rome.  lie  attitude  of  resistance.  Naj>oleon  holds  the 
had  not  even  recognized  the  kingdom  of  It.alian  Government  in  bonds,  but  he  must 
Itjily  —  for  tlnit  would  have  l)een  to  sane-  not  tighten  the  bonds  to  the  breaking- 
tion  the  annexation  of  Naples,  a  measure  point.  Hence,  as  is  not  unusual  with  him, 
which  he  still  hoped  might  be  annulled,  j  on  the  death  of  Cavour,  he  suddenly 
But  he  continued  to  urge  upon  the  Court  |  changed  his  tactics,  and  abru|)tly  cut  short 
of  Turin  the  necessity  of  making  fresh  i  the  negotiation  which  he  had  commenced 
cessions  of  territory  to  France  ;  and  in  the  {  with  Austria  and  Spain.  He  now  athrm- 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  1861,  ed  that  the  Roman  question  could  not  l>e 
he  threatened  to  put  Rome  altogether  be- !  settled  independently  of  the  non-Catholic 
yond  the  reach  of  the  Italian  Govern-  j  Powers,  w  ho  had  likewise  signe<l  the 
ment.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  ;  treaty  of  1816 — a  point  which  neither 
House  of  Commons  on  the  twentieth  of  j  Austria  nor  Spain  denied,  and  a  sudden  re- 
June  last  year  —  a  fortnight  after  Count  ■  spect  for  the  treaties  of  1815,  oddlv  at 
Cavour’s  death — Lord  John  Russell,  in  !  variance  with  the  rest  of  the  French  ^m- 
reply  to  ^Ir.  Griffiths,  stated  that  he  had  I  peror’s  policy.  B«it  it  served  his  purpose 
received  a  communication  from  the  French  j  for  the  hour ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
Ambassador  to  the  effect  that  a  proposal  j  even  caused  his  Amb.assador  in  London  to 
had  been  m.ade  to  the  French  Govern-  tjikc  credit  for  his  Majesty’s  rejection  of 
ment  by  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  Am-  the  proposal,  which  he  himself  had  been 
bassadors  in  Paris  in  general  terms  that  the  first  to  make,  and  to  throw  the  oditim 
the  Roman  Catholic  Powers  should  act  in  of  originating  the  proposal  upon  Austria 
concert  in  protecting  the  temporal  power  and  Spain  ! 

of  the  Popt%  and  that  this  general  proposal  Victor  Emmanuel,  as  a  statesman  or 
had  been  answered  in  the  negative.  This  politician,  is  a  nobody.  Cavour  was  the 
announcement  was  received  with  cheers  “  Brain  of  Italy .and  he  had  a  most  un- 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  But  by  re-  ecpjal  struggle  to  maintain  with  his  Impe- 
peating  the  communication  of  the  French  rial“ally.”  “Ifthe  Neapolitan  provinces  are 
Auil,>as8a«lor  Lord  John  Ru-ssell  unwitting-  to  be  united  and  consolidated,”  said  Count 
ly  gave  to  the  House  a  totally  fallacious  Cavour,  “  we  must  have  Rome.”  “  You 
account  of  the  matter.  It  was  M.  de  Thou-  shall  not  have  Rome,”  was  the  rejJy  from 
venel  who,  in  the  name  of  his  Govern-  the  Tuileries :  “  and  moreover,  uidess  you 
meut,  first  proposed  to  the  Courts  of  Vien-  give  me  territorial  compensation  for  the 
na  and  Madrid  that  they  should  cooperate  annexation  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  I 
with  France  in  securing  the  temporal  shall  not  recognize  the  annexation  or  the 

Eower  of  the  Pope — reserving  for  France,  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.”  Tliis  crowning 
owever,  full  right  to  solve  the  Roman  struggle  between  the  bold  players  was  go- 
question  at  a  future  period.  This  dispatch  ing  on  at  the  time  when  the  overtasked 
of  the  French  Government  was  written  strength  of  the  Italian  Prime-Minister  gave 
before  the  death  of  Count  Cavour,  and  it  way.  He  would  not  make  the  required 
was  the  notification  of  this  negotiation  to  cession  ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to 
the  Court  of  Turin  which  occasioned  the  see  the  Emperor  not  only  refuse  to  recog- 
great  agitation  which  is  said  to  have  nize  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  thereby  adding 
brought  upon  Cavour  the  fatal  stroke  of  to  the  troubles  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces, 
apoplexy.  The  Courts  of  Vienna  and  but  actually  taking  stejis  through  his 
Madrid,  as  Roman  Catholic  Powers,  re-  agents  to  obtain  the  cessions  which  he  de- 
plied  guardedly,  that  they  had  no  objec-  manded.  For  some  weeks  before  his  death, 
lion  to  the  Roman  question  being  settled  Count  Cavour  saw  French  agents  traveling 
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all  over  the  island  of  Sardinia — making 
themselves  at  home  as  its  future  masters — 
linding  fault  with  or  promising  promotion 
to  the  local  authorities  according  as  they 
should  resj)ect  or  disregard  the  wishes  of 
the  French  Government.  He  saw  all  this, 
■et  dared  not  interpose  to  prevent  it. 
lead  against  head,  will  against  will,  Ca- 
vour  was  quite  a  match  for  Xapoleon. 
Hut  it  was  an  unfair  struggle  when,  with 
Italy  still  only  a  sapling,  he  had  to  strive 
with  X.'ipoleon  and  an  army  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  very  death  of  Cavour, 
however,  told  against  the  Emperor  of  the 
Fr*  nch.  In  order  to  avert  the  odium  of 
the  Italians,  he  for  the  moment  became  as 
friendly  as  previously  he  had  been  hostile; 
and  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Cavour 
his  Imperial  Majesty  announml  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  recognize  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  recognition  was  accomplished  be¬ 
fore  the  great  Italian  statesman  had  been 
a  fortnight  dead. 

liaron  Kicasoli  was  a  man  of  a  very  ojv 
posite  stamp.  Upright,  patriotic,  inflex¬ 
ible,  he  abhorred  all  underhand  work,  and 
was  proof  against  both  cajolery  and  intimi¬ 
dation  in  following  out  his  simple  purpose. 
Italy  had  a  right  to  be  free  :  Koine  must 
be  tlieirs  immediately — Venetia  by  and  by. 
Tliat  was  his  programme.  The  stern 
Florentine,  every  inch  a  nobleman,  abom¬ 
inated  the  chicanery  of  diplomacy  almost 
as  much  as  Garibaldi  did.  He  was  plain 
and  above-board.  He  did  not,  like  Ca¬ 
vour,  engage  with  the  Emperor  in  a  game 
wherein  each  strove  to  out-general  the 
other;  he  relied  on  publicity  as  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  checking  the  de¬ 
mands  of  France.  Xo  sooner  did  he  take 
office,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  which  the  French  (iovernment 
had  carried  on  with  his  predecessor  to 
wociire  further  territorial  cessions,  than 
le  communicated  the  fact  to  her  ^lajesty’s 
Government,  and  invoked  their  support  in 
resisting  the  demand.*  In  his  address  to 

*  F.  Dair  Ongaro,  a  not  undistinguished  friend 
and  protege  of  liaron  Ricosuli,  and  who  was  ap|)oint- 
ed  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art  at  Florence  under  the 
Government  of  Kicasoli,  was  chosen  last  year  to 
write  a  memoir  of  the  then  Prime-Minister,  for  a 
■erics  of  biographies  entitled  Cotemporurt/  Italian! 
—National  Gallery  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  In 
this  biography  of  Kicasoli  it  is  said  :  “  Uis  pro¬ 
gramme  as  President  of  the  Council,  his  speech  be¬ 
fore  the  vote  for  the  Loan,  and  his  recent  circular, 
more  than  bear  out  the  hopes  entertained  of  him  ; 
for,  from  the  moment  when  Kicasoli  took  the  reins 
of  power,  he  has  striven  to  wrest  Italy  from  the 


the  Chambers  at  Turin,  the  new  Minister 
adopted  the  same  bold  straightforward 
course.  “  I  hiive  heard  people  talk  about 
territorial  cessions.  Allow  me,  gentle¬ 
men,  to  scout  with  all  the  disdain  of  my 
soul  the  very  word  and  thought  of  it. 
The  King’s  Government — I  repeat  it  - 
the  King’s  Government  knows  not  of  an 
inch  of  Italian  soil  to  be  given  up ;  not 
one  inch  will  be  given  ;  not  one  inch 
must  be  given.  What  the  King’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  sees  is  a  territory  to  defend,  a 
territory  to  recover.  It  sees  Rome  and 
Venice.  To  the  Eternal  City  and  to  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic  it  turns  the 
thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  energies  of  the 
nation.  Opjiortunity,  matured  by  time, 
will  open  our  way  to  Venice.  In  the 
mean  time  w'c  think  of  iiomc.  Yes,  Ave 
Avill  go  to  Rome.  Shall  Rome,  politically 
severed  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  continue  to 
be  the  center  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy,  a 
permanent  menace  to  the  public  order  ? 
To  go  to  Rome  is  for  the  Italians  not 
merely  a  right,  it  is  an  inexorable  neces- 
SiVy.” 

Such  a  man  was  not  the  minister  whom 
Xapoleon  Avished  to  see  at  the  head  of  af¬ 
fairs  at  Turin.  C.avour,  even  Avhen  at 
heart  most  opposed  to  the  Emperor,  al- 
Avays  w.as  smooth  and  pliant  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  gave  neither  cause  nor  excuse 
for  coming  to  a  rupture  AA’ith  him.  Rica- 
soli  Avas  not  so  studious  of  the  Emperor’s 
sensibilities.  When  he  meant  “  no,”  he 
said  “  no,”  and  AA  ithout  much  paraphrase. 
Xo  “  business”  could  be  done  Avith  such  a 
man.  French  influence  was  set  to  work 
to  undermine  his  position,  and  get  the 
pliant  Ratt.azzi  .appointed  in  his  stead.  It 
Avas  not  difficult  to  set  the  King  against 
the  upright  and  straightforAvard  3Iinister. 
Ricasoli’s  austerity  of  life  and  manners 
proved  embarrassing  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Avhose  luabits  of  pleasure  are  a  secret  to 
no  one,  and  aa’Iio  had  found  in  Cavour  a 
minister  as  complaisant  in  that  respect  as 
he  could  desire.  Rut  all  devices  failed  to 
shake  Rica.soli’s  position  in  the  Chambers. 
Again  and  again  votes,  tantamount  to 
votes  of  confidence,  were  taken,  and  each 
time  there  was  a  majority  for  the  Minis- 

tatong  of  France.  He  eommwnicated  to  England  the 
preliminary  aett  far  the  ef-etion  of  tiewdiniu,  knouni, 
if  not  abeolutely  ennetioned,  by  hi*  predtce»*or  ;  and 
hence,  we  tuny  assume,  tlie  presence  of  tlie  English 
fleet  in  the  Neapolitan  waters.  He  is  the  only  Ital¬ 
ian  statesman  who  will  never  surrender  his  country 
to  French  influence ;  and,  should  a  rupture  occur,  he 
will  look  to  England  for  support.” 
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ter.  Rattazr.i  had  repaired  to  Paris  in  the 
middle  of  October,  and  remained  there  for 
nearly  a  month,  during  which  time  he  was 
in  constant  communication  with  Napoleon 
and  his  Ministers,  and  was  praised  to  the 
sky  by  the  French  ministerial  journals, 
who  at  the  same  time  vehemently  attacked 
Hicasoli.  On  Hatlazzi’s  return  to  Turin, 
the  crisis  began  :  the  British  Ambassador, 
Sir  James  Hudson,  strenuously  supporting 
RicasoU,  and  the  French  Ambassador  un¬ 
furling  the  flag  of  Rattarjii.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December,  while  this  political  strife 
was  going  on,  (Garibaldi  published  a  let¬ 
ter,  in  which  the  future  “rebel”  proclaim¬ 
ed  his  old  theme  of  loyalty  and  concord : 
“Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  our  way  by  enemies,  by  false  friends, 
by  the  timid,  whereby  our  progress  has 
been  arrested,  w'e  must  still  go  on.  The 
rivalry  of  individuals  must  cease.  We 
must  leave  it  to  Instory  to  pass  judgment 
on  our  Labors.  Let  us  be  still  more  closely 
united  under  the  flag  of  our  Re  Galantuo- 
mo''  So  bitter  became  the  opposition  to 
Hicasoli,  that  the  coterie  of  the  Court  es¬ 
tablished  a  journal,  the  Trihnno,  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  damaging  Hicasoli  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Italians ;  and  of  this 
journal,  Benza,  the  private  secretary  to 
the  King,  w’as  the  chief  editor — a  proceed¬ 
ing  certainly  not  very  creditable  to  the 
sovereign.  This  Benaa,  it  must  also  be 
said,  is  a  relative  of  a  certain  countess  who 
does  not  live  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
King’s  palace,  and  who  is  well  known  at 
Turin  as  bearing  the  name  of  the  heroine 
of  the  Barber  of  Seville.  She  is  the  lead¬ 
er  of  a  powei-fui  but  not  distinguished  Ca¬ 
marilla,  whom  Rieasoli  never  stooped  to 
conciliate.  General  Cialdini,  also,  who 
has  always  leaned  to  France,  became  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  to  Rieasoli,  who  refused  to 
let  him  have  the  Order  of  Annunciation 
for  his  services  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
explanation  of  this  was,  that  Rieasoli, 
adopting  the  sentiments  of  the  dying  Ca- 
vour,  desired  that  Southern  Italy  should 
be  dealt  with  firmly  but  not  hastily ; 
w'hereas  Cialdini,  in  defiance  of  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  adopted  a  very  harsh  and  high-hand¬ 
ed  jK>ticy,  calculated  to  leave  bitter  remem¬ 
brances  of  the  inauguration  of  Sardinian 
rule  in  Southern  Italy.  Matters  at  length 
came  to  such  a  pass,  that  Hicasoli  frankly 
asked  the  King  if  his  resignation  would  be 
agreeable  to  him ;  to  which  his  Majesty 
replied  in  the  aflirmative — and  the  Minis¬ 
ter  at  once  resigned.  This  was  the  true 
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state  of  the  case ;  and  it  quite  contradicts 
the  account  given  at  the  time  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  represented  the  King  as  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the 
Minister  who  was  supported  by  a  majority 
in  the  Chambers.  It  was  the  influence  of 
I  the  French  Government  openly  exerted  in 
favor  of  Rntta/.7.i  and  secretly  working 
upon  the  Court  coterie  and  the  worst  part 
of  the  King’s  nature,  which  iiroduced  the 
fall  of  the  upright  and  bold-hearted  Flor¬ 
entine. 

From  the  first  hour  of  its  existence,  the 
Rattazzi  Ministry  has  not  lieen  iMiimlar, 
and  in  many  ijuarters  it  was  reganled  with 
great  suspicion.  Its  conduct  has  amjily 
justified  the  misgivings  entertained  of  it. 
In  two  ways.  First,  from  the  outset  it 
!  has  put  in  force  in  Italy  those  rejiressive 
measures  which  Itmieri.alism  so  freelv  em¬ 
ploys  in  France.  The  liberty  of  the  I’ress 
has  been  abridged  almost  as  much  as  it  is 
in  France;  and  warnings,  fines,  and  sus¬ 
pensions,  have  become  the  order  of  the 
I  day.  Military  law,  state  of  siege,  and  all 
the  other  appliances  of  the  most  despotic 
governments,  have,  under  the  Kattazzi 
Ministrj',  been  becoming  more  and  more 
in  vogue.  “No  state  of  siege — any  one 
can  rule  with  a  state  of  siege,”  were  among 
the  last  words  of  Cavour,  as  he  spoke  of 
Naples.  But  Rattazzi  freely  had  recourse 
to  the  summary  system  of  rule  which 
Cavour  so  earnestly  deprecated.  Of  late, 
since  the  fall  of  (iaribaldi,  matters  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse  ;  half  of  Italy  is 
under  martial  law,  and  in  the  other  half 
the  most  arbitrary  arrests  are  made  by  the 
orders  of  the  Government.  Rattazzi’s  Im¬ 
perial  master  must  be  well  satisfied  in  this 
respect.  A  really  free  and  constitutional 
State  is  not  the  neighbor  which  Napoleon 
desires.  The  contrast  would  be  too  great 
between  its  freedom  and  the  repressive 
system  of  Imperi.alism  in  France.  But 
Rattazzi’s  incapacity,  which  has  to  support 
itself  by  exceptional  measures,  and  his 
readiness  to  adopt  the  insidious  advice  of 
the  Tuileries,  is  fast  making  an  end  of 
constitutional  Italy  —  the  Italy  of  Cavour 
and  Rieasoli.* 


*  Sinoc  writinf^  the  above,  the  new  Imperial 
journal  La  Fritne*  publishes  the  followin);  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  the  Rattaxzi  Government,  to  complete  Its  re¬ 
pressive  measures  by  making  a  <ymp  like  that 

of  the  second  December,  18A1,  and  thereafter  rule  by 
the  support  of  the  army  :  “We  learn  that  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  at  Turin  is  a  report  sent  to 
the  Government  by  five  of  the  moat  influential 
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In  what  may  be  called  his  foreign  policy, 
Rattazzi  has  been  equally  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  In  many 
respects,  however — it  is  but  just  to  say — 
he  has  simply  trod  with  feebler  steps  in 
the  policy  of  Cavour.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  how  it  is  that  Napoleon's 
policy  of  ceaseless  interference  in  the  adairs 
of  Italy  is  tolerated  by  the  other  Powers 
— some  of  whom  stand  by  inditfercnt,  hav¬ 
ing  a  grudge  at  the  new  Italian  kingdom, 
others  Iwcause  they  think  Napoleon  keeps 
down  “  the  Revolution” — while  England, 
single-handed  and  devoted  to  peace,  is 
comparatively  powerless  to  enforce  fair 
])lay  and  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the 
jiowerful  Government  of  France.  Let  us 
now  point  out  the  tactics  by  M’hich  the 
Government  of  Turin  has  so  long  been 
induced  to  acipiiesce  in,  or  at  least  not 
ojK-Mily  protest  against,  the  Emperor's  jio- 
licy  toward  Italy.  Rome  and  Venice  are 
the  two  great  objects  of  desire  to  the 
Italians.  They  can  not,  or  can  not  soon, 
get  Venice  without  the  aid  of  France ;  Imt 
Rome  would  become  theirs  simply  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops.  The 
Emperor's  game  has  been  to  divert  them 
from  Rome  by  directing  their  thoughts  to 
V'enice.  It  does  not  suit  him  to  give  up 
what  he  holds  himself;  but  on  certain 
conditions,  he  is  willing  to  help  the  Italians 
to  de8|K)il  Austria.  Get  Venice  first,  he 
says,  and  then  it  will  l)e  a  simple  matter 
to  settle  about  Rome  afterward.  Once 
the  Italian  Government  resolves  to  attai'k 
Austria  in  order  to  get  Venice,  it  must 
pay  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Em|K?ror 

generals  in  the  Italian  army,  who  had  been  formally 
called  upon  for  their  views  on  the  situation.  The 
report  states  that  under  present  circumstances  the 
only  way  of  saving  Italy  is  to  display  the  greate.st 
vigor,  and  bring  the  culprits  to  trial,  be  they  who 
they  may.  The  .Ministry,  under  the  impression  that 
it  carries  out  the  feeling  of  the  army,  has  therefore 
given  up  the  idea  of  an  amnesty,  and  the  trial  will 
take  place.  The  defendents,  whether  they  are  ac- 
({uitted  or  condemned,  will,  in  virtue  of  an  excep¬ 
tional  law,  be  sentenced  to  banishment  a.s  a  measure 
of  public  safely.  Every  one  understands  at  Turin 
that  the  Rattazzi  Cabinet  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
such  an  ordeal,  and  that  it  will  have  to  be  replaced 
by  a  coup  ditat  nnnis'ry,  deriving  i»s  chb  f  support 
from  the  army.  The  Itaban  Government  finds  itself 
in  the  same  position  as  France  was  l>erorc  the  'act’ 
(sic)  of  the  second  of  December,  which  rendered  so¬ 
ciety  a  signal  service,  and  the  military  party  under 
stand  that  to  prevent  the  country  perishing  in  the 
throes  of  anarchy,  it  is  requisite  to  follow  th-  exam 
pie  of  the  head  of  the  French  Government.”  We 
trust  the  Court  of  Turin  is  not  so  demented  as  to 
adopt  so  pernicious  an  advice.  It  is  the  advice  of 
the  Fox  that  had  lost  his  tiul. 


by  those  cessions  of  territo^  which  ho 
has  long  been  (lemanding — Liguria  and 
the  Island  of  Sardinia ;  cessions  which  it 
would  be  disgraceful  for  any  government 
to  make,  and  which  would  utterly  ruin 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  who  thereafter  might  well  believe  ail 
that  ^lazzini  tells  them  as  to  the  falseness 
and  duplicity  of  kings.  Rut  these  conse¬ 
quences  of  fresh  cessions  would  almost  be 
.as  welcome  to  Napoleon  as  the  cessions 
themselves ;  for  by  destroying  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  King,  .and  producing  di.ssen- 
sion  or  rebellion  among  his  people,  Italy 
would  l)e  weakened ;  and  from  his  position 
in  Rome,  the  Emperor  might  avail  himself 
of  those  dis.sensions  to  throw  Italy  back 
into  a  bickering  Confederation,  or  get 
Southern  Italy  erected  into  a  rival  State  to 
the  North.  Rut  these  cessions  of  terri¬ 
tory,  without  which  N.apoleon  will  not 
send  a  single  regiment  to  help  the  Italians 
to  get  Venice,  are  not  tlic  only  advantage 
which  the  Emjieror  expects  to  derive  from 
It.aly  in  a  new  w’.ar.  Prussia,  as  shown  by 
the  adoption  of  Vincke’s  resolution  la.st 
ye.ar,  has  no  desire  to  oppose  the  Italians 
— on  the  contrary,  she  gives  them  her 
sympathy.  And  the  Italians,  on  their  part 
— we  speak  of  the  nation,  not  of  the  trick¬ 
sters  at  the  head  of  it — are  justly  averse 
to  the  di.<grace  of  attacking  the  liberties 
of  (iermany,  as  the  first  fruits  of  asserting 
and  acquiring  their  own.  Rut  any  tear 
which,  with  the  Emperor  Xapoleon's  con¬ 
currence,  will  be  waged  against  Austria 
for  I’enice,  will  he  made  an  opportunity 
for  a  French  invasion  of  Germany,  with 
the  tdtimate  view  of  inquiring  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  We  regard  this  as  perfectly 
certain. 

The  motives  of  the  Emperor  in  exciting 
the  Itali.an  (iovernment  to  get  Venice  first, 
and  leave  the  Roman  question  to  be  settled 
afterward,  are  thus  sufficiently  obvious, 
lie  knows,  too,  that  if  he  once  gives  up 
Rome,  he  loses  all  hold  upon  Italy.  Then, 
thoroughly  united  and  elate,  Italy  would 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  take  care  of  her 
own  interests.  She  would  no  longer  need 
the  tutelage  of  France— she  would  no 
longer  tolerate  her  dictation.  If  Napoleon 
is  to  wring  more  cessions  out  of  It.alv, 
if  he  is  to  get  her  to  be  his  tool  in 
war,  he  must  obtain  these  objects  Iwfore 
he  lets  go  his  hold  upon  Rome.  Hence 
from  day  to  day,  from  month  to  month — 
we  may  now  say  from  year  to  year — he 
puts  off  the  evacuation  of  Rome — now 
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milking  promises,  now  starting  difficulties,  i 
or  insisting  upon  impossible  demands.  For  ' 
eighteen  months  the  Italian  Government  , 
and  the  Italian  Chambers  have  proclaimed,  | 
in  the  words  of  Hicasoli,  that  the  possession 
of  Koine  “  is  for  the  Italians  not  merely  a 
right  but  an  inexorable  necessity.”  In  the 
very  last  circular  dispatch  which  he  issued,  ^ 
Karon  Kicasoli  8.aid :  “  Despite  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  we  have  to  encounter,  the 
Chamber  has  again  declared  that  Home  is 
indispensable  to  the  unity  and  traiuiuillity 
of  Italy.”  j 

What  keeps  the  It.alians  out  of  Rome  ? 
What  influence  is  it  which  forever  says 
Nay  to  the  rightful  demands  of  the 
It.alian  ilinistors  and  Chambers,  and  year 
after  year  has  obstructed  the  unity,  ami 
opposed  the  tranquillization,  of  the  new  . 
kingdom?  Fr.ance,  and  France  only,  j 
There  is  no  dubiety  about  this.  The  fact 
is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon.  France  : 
could  give  Rome  to  the  Italians  at  once —  ■ 
yet  she  does  not.  Tlie  Emperor  promised  . 
to  do  so — he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  ! 
withdraw  every  soldier  from  Italy ;  but  : 
ere  long  it  became  apparent  that  he  had 
lK.‘cn  merely  duping  Italy — that  his  most  ; 
solemn  engagements  were  f-irces  to  8er\’e  ^ 
the  hour — that  his  jiolicy  was  one  of  in- : 
tense  and  unscrupiilous  selfishness,  and  [ 
that  he  merely  played  with  “  liberty  and 
nationality”  as  convenient  tools  to  help 
out  his  own  ends.  Every  Italian  must  at ; 
length  be  aware  of  this ;  and  can  we  won-  ■ 
der  that  with  those  who  see  it  most  clear¬ 
ly  the  effect  should  be  an  uprising  of  in¬ 
dignation  ? 

After  Ricasoli  fell,  not  a  word  Avas 
he.ard  about  Rome.  The  King  and  his 
ministers  were  as  dumb  on  this  subject  as 
their  Im|H'rial  ally  could  desire.  Venice 
was  to  be  got  first.  This  w.as  the  card  to  ; 
play  with  which  R.attazzi  was  furnished 
from  the  Taileries.  Ricasoli  Avas  for 
Rome,  “  piii-e  and  simple” — Avithout  con¬ 
ditions  or  complicity  Avith  France  of  any 
kind.  “Venice  and  AAar  in  spring”  AAas 
the  rival  programme  Avhich  R.attazzi 
brought  with  him  from  Paris,  to  enable 
him  to  succeed  in  suppl.anting  the  inflexi¬ 
ble  Ricasoli.  It  Avas  by  privately  com¬ 
municating  to  them  this  programme  that 
Rattozzi,  contrary  to  expectation,  ob¬ 
tained  the  supjHjrt  of  the  party  of  the 
Reft  in  the  Chambers,  who  at  first  Avere 
vehemently  opposed  to  him  as  the  nominee 
of  France.  And  Avhat  an  alluring  pros¬ 
pect'  Napoleon  kept  dancing  before  the 


eyes  of  his  vassal  Court !  Only  a  f(*AV 
months  ago,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  (General  Durando)  made  a  long 
sjieech  in  the  Chambers,  sympathizing 
with  the  St*rvians,  Montenegrins,  etc.,  and 
Avinding  up  Avifh  the  grandiloquent  assur¬ 
ance,  that  “  whenever  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  is  reopened,  Italy  will  have  to  be 
consulted  in  the  settlement  of  it.”  If  the 
rebellion  in  (Greece  last  Avinter  bad  not 
been  so  short-lived,  the  Court  of  Turin  in¬ 
tended  to  have  lent  assistance  to  it ;  a 
corps,  in  the  usual  unavowed  manner,  Avas 
being  got  ready  for  the  invasion  of  Illyria, 
Avith  the  design  of  cotiperating  Avith  the 
3Iontenegrins,  rousing  the  Servians,  and 
m.aking  head  in  that  mountainous  coun¬ 
try,  until  Hungary  should  rise  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Quadrilateral  be  .atl.acked 
on  the  other.  But  the  relielllon  at  Naii- 
))lia  Avas  easily  suppressed  ;  and,  owing  to 
the  Mexican  Avar,  and  other  not  less  im¬ 
portant  considerations,  the  Im|K'rlal  ally 
did  not  deem  the  opjiortunity  favorable 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  special  purposes. 
The  project  was  dropped  ;  but,  Avith  the 
recklessness  of  enthusiasm,  a  portion  of 
the  volunteers  who  had  been  enrolled, 
rather  than  see  the  project  (first  planned 
nearly  tAvo  years  ago)  again  delayed,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  abortiAX*  Sarnico  expeilition. 
The  Government  put  it  doAvn,  yet  could 
not  deny  that  the  enrollments  Inad  been 
made  with  its  cognizance  and  approval, 
though  for  a  different  object  than  to  at- 
t.ack  the  Tyrol.  It  Avas  a  mvsterious  affair 
altogether.  Crispi,  in  tfie  Chnmlwrs, 
boldly  affirmed  that  the  Government  had 
iH'cn  cognizant  of  the  antecedent  move¬ 
ments  connected  Avith  it;  but  Rattazzi 
.and  every  other  sjieaker  observed  great 
reticence,  evidently  considering  that  the 
affair  Avas  one  on  Avhich  the  less  said  the 
better.  Indeed,  a  letter  from  Garibaldi, 
Avbich  Av.as  re.ad  in  the  C'hambtir,  declared 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  invade  the 
Tyrol,  as  the  Jlinistry  chose  to  allege.* 

*  The  following;  is  the  letter  which  he  add  essed 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies :  “  I  left  Caprera  at  the 
suminon-i  of  Ricasoli.  ^VIlen  tlie  new  Mini.stry  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan  of  instituting  national  rifle  clubs,  it 
was  de.sired  to  raise  tw  i  battalions  of  Genoeso  cara¬ 
bineers.  >!an,v  young  men  haatei  ed  to  enlist,  but 
the  project  failed.  Some  hundreds  of  young  men, 
not  Iteing  able  to  r.  turn  to  their  homes,  associated 
themselves  together  in  Lonibanly  for  armed  drill. 
Tlic  Govtmnient,  however,  viewed  their  proceed¬ 
ings  wiih  suspicion,  and  made  sevenil  arrests.  The 
Ministerial  joumitls  declared  that  it  was  intended  to 
attempt  an  invasion  of  the  Tyrol.  This  is  false. 
Our  cry  is  always,  ‘  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel !' 
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"Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  Garibaldi, 
no  one  can  itnpu<;n  his  truthfulness  :  and 
the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the  so-called 
“  expedition”  he  was  laid  up  with  gout  at 
Trescorre,  makes  it  additionally  improba¬ 
ble  that  any  serious  movement  was  con- 
teinjdated,  seeing  that  in  such  movements 
Garibaldi  hasalwavs  jilaced  himself  in  the 
van,  and  never  seeks  to  involve  others  in 
perils  which  he  does  not  share. 

This  brings  us  to  the  perplexing  period 
which  intervened  between  the  failure  of 
the  Sarnico  expedition  and  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  movement  of  Garibaldi  against 
Home.  The  period  was  only  a  few 
weeks,  yet,  during  that  brief  interval, 
there  occurred  circumstances  which  as 
yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  or  to  re¬ 
concile.  The  results  of  the  Sarnico  expe¬ 
dition  h.ad  embittered  Garibaldi  against 
llatta/zi;  but  the  latter  had  several  inter¬ 
views  with  the  King’s  aide-de-camp.  Gene¬ 
ral  San  Front,  and  it  was  announced  that 
“  all  differences  between  the  Government 
and  (iaribaldi  were  arranged.”  Certain 
it  is  that  Garibaldi  absented  himself  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  beginning  of  .June,  and  in  his 
addresses  to  the  jieople,  who  gave  him  en¬ 
thusiastic  reception  at  Lecco,  Como,  .and 
other  |)laces,  he  no  longer  showed  .any  ir¬ 
ritation  against  the  (Tovernment,  and  in¬ 
culcated  his  old  theme  of  union  and  con¬ 
cord.  Ueferring  to  the  “  regret.able  dis¬ 
cussions”  which  had  t.aken  place  in  the 
Chambers  and  in  the  lu'wspapers,  he 
said  :  “  The.se  discussions  were  only  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  of  opinion.  The  pojmLa- 
tions  keep  themselves  aloof  from  tliem, 
and  have  one  sole  object  in  view.  The 
es.sential  point  is,  th.at  all  those  who  de¬ 
sire  the  independence  and  greatness  of  the 
country  should  remain  united."  On  tak¬ 
ing  office,  liattazzi  had  assured  Garibaldi 
that  the  w.ay  to  Rome  lay  through  Venice, 
and  that  France  would  join  them  in  a  new 
attack  ujHjn  Austria.  Ralked  in  this  ex¬ 
pectation,  Garibaldi  turned  again  to 
Rome — and  the  Ministry  also  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  same  mind.  During  the 
first  three  weeks  of  June,  Garib:Udi  re¬ 
mained  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at 
Relgirate  ;  and  then,  after  a  short  visit  to 
Turin,  he  set  sail  for  Caprer.o,  from  whence. 


i 

i 


It  IS  necessary  to  complete  the  armaments,  in  order 
to  give  the  Italiana  an  organization  similar  to  that 
of  Prussia  or  Switzerland.  The  Trowii  «>f  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  then  be  reserved  from  every  kind  of  uawar- 
rantable  influence.’’ 


.after  a  few  days,  he  proceeded  to  Sicily. 
Prince  Napoleon  had  been  touring  in  th.at 
island  as  well  as  at  Naples — for  what  jmr- 
pose  was  not  stated ;  but  at  Naples 
French  intrigue  had  become  more  active 
th.an  ever,  and  great  exertions  were  made 
to  get  uj)  a  jwtition  requesting  that  the 
French  Prince  .should  be  appointed  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Southern  Italy.  In  the  first  procl.a- 
mation  which  Garibaldi  issued  after  land¬ 
ing  in  Sicily,  he  warned  the  people  against 
“  Muratism,  Papal  rule,  and  Rourbonism,” 
and  exhorted  them  to  concord  and  com¬ 
munity  of  action.  On  .another  occ.asion 
he  denounced  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for 
his  selfishness  and  rapacity,  as  the  arch¬ 
enemy  of  Italy — and  this  in  the  very  jires- 
ence  of  the  I.ieuten.ant-(jtener.al  of  Sicily. 
In  fact.  Garibaldi  was  received  and  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  King’s  sons,  then  in  Sicily, 
as  well  as  by  the  nobility  and  otticial  men 
in  the  island,  and  made  no  secret  of  his 
pas8ion.ate  desire  to  drive  the  French  out 
of  Home.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  his  heart, 
he  is  descrilxal  as  “  improvising  verses” 
in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Sicilian  nobles 
.and  of  the  representatives  of  the  King 
who  after wanl  denounced  him  .as  a  rebel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  King — 
and  ajiparently  also  his  ministers’’' — wished 
at  the  outset  to  make  use  of  Garilialdi  as 
a  means  of  coercing  the  Emperor  of  the 
F’rench  into  an  evacuation  of  IJome.  The 
King  remembered  with  satisfaction  the 
game  which  had  been  played  in  I860.  He 
remembered  the  dismay  with  wliich  the 
Court  of  the  Tuileries  had  beheld  the 
approach  of  Garibaldi  at  the  head  of 


*  A  letter  from  one  of  the  Cebinet  Ministers, 
Signor  Matteucui.  addressed  toSiirnor  Puleky,  (sub- 
seqjently  arrested  and  arhitrurily  imprisoned  at 
Naples,)  lias  been  made  pub'ic,  in  which,  on  the 
fourtceoih  of  August,  the  Minister  thus  writes: — 
“Italy  is  in  despair,  and  there  is  no  established 
Government  which  can  last  if  this  questii  n  (the 
Roman)  is  not  settled.  Thisserviee  he  (naribiildi) 
has  cortaitdy  rendered,  and  is  urging  it  forward; 
but  let  him  stop  here,  fir  if  he  continues  his  course 
he  must  injure  himself  and  Italy  If  he  st.ips  in 
lime,  he  can  render  great  service  to  his  country, 
and  increase  his  reputation.”  At  the  lime  this  let¬ 
ter  was  wiitten,  Gariloildi  was  in  aims  at  the  head 
of  his  Volunteers,  marching  upon  Catania ;  a  fact 
which  leaves  no  doubt  that  Garibaldi’s  movement 
was  secretly  approved  of  by  his  Government  up  to 
a  certain  point..  They  wished  to  use  him  as  a 
means  of  frightening  the  French  Emperor  into 
evacuating  Ki.me,  and  nckoned  they  could  stop 
him  whenever  they  chose;  forgetting  that.  Gari- 
bal-li  neither  liked  nor  understood  such  diplomatic 
feints,  and  would  prosecute  the  project  to  the  ut- 
temoat 
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Southern  Italy,  claiming  Rome  for  the 
Italians.  He  remembered  that  the  dilem¬ 
ma  of  the  Emperor  was  then  so  great, 
that  he  even  assented  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Papal  States,  and  the  de  facto  annex¬ 
ation  of  Southern  Italy  to  Sardinia,  rather 
than  await  in  Rome  the  onset  of  the  moral 
and  material  forces  which  Garibaldi  was 
about  to  array  against  him.  The  King 
thought  that  something  of  the  same  thing 
might  be  done  again.  He  forgot,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  no  longer  a  Cavour. 
He  forgot  that  he  himself  in  statesmanship 
was  a  dolt,  and  that  Rattazzi  wasa  depend¬ 
ent  upon  France.  He  forgot  also  that, 
as  Sicily  and  Naples  were  now  ])art  of 
his  kingdom,  he  could  no  longer  decline, 
at  the  bidding  of  Napoleon,  to  act  ag.ainst 
Garibaldi,  on  the  plea  that  the  Italian  hero 
was  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  It  was  the 
old  story,  however.  Garibaldi  was  to  be 
made  use  of,  .and  then  disowned.  He 
was  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  fiightening 
Naj)oleon  into  concessions  on  the  Romish 
question.  But  Napoleon  was  more  than 
a  match  for  the  Government  at  Turin.  He 
saw  through  the  game,  and  peremptorily 
insisted  that  the  whole  force  of  the  Italian 
Government  should  be  employed  to  nip 
Garibaldi’s  movement  in  the  bud.  As 
the  King  and  Rattazzi  disowned  the 
movement  to  the  French  Goveniment, 
they  ha<l  no  excuse  for  not  at  once  putting 
it  down.  Message  after  message  came 
from  the  Tuileries  ;  and  at  length  the  Court 
of  Turin  was  forced  to  take  so  decided  a 
part  against  Garibaldi  that  it  became  ob¬ 
vious  th.at  the  Emperor  had  turned  the 
tables  upon  them,  and  that,  instead  of  his 
being  brought  to  terms  by  the  movement, 
it  was  they  who  would  be  plunged  by  it 
into  a  fatal  dilemma.  In  order  tliat 
Garibaldi’s  movement  should  succeed 
ag.ainst  the  Emperor,  it  was  nccesssary' 
that  it  should  gam  great  head,  and  be  su]>- 
IMjrted  by  a  general  fervor  throughout  the 
country,  against  which  the  It.ali.an  Govern¬ 
ment  might  declare  it  would  be  fat.al  for 
them  to  contend.  Instead  of  this,  Napo¬ 
leon  pushcil  the  Italian  Government  at 
once  into  action.  The  plan  of  Rattazzi 
and  the  King  broke  down :  they  had  not 
the  ner\’e  of  Cavour,  and  the  plan,  more¬ 
over,  was  not  easy  to  carry  out.  Gari- 
b.*ildi,  instead  of  l^ing  sacrificed  (as  in 
1800)  after  three  fourths  of  his  task  was 
accomplished,  was  8acrific.ed  at  the  very 
outset.  Napoleon  was  triumphantly  suc¬ 
cessful —  Italy  experienced  her  greatest 
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calamity — and  the  Government  of  Turin 
has  incurred  an  amount  of  obloquy 
amongst  the  Italians  which  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  affair  at  Aspromonte  is  one  which 
will  be  remembered  in  history.  It  wit¬ 
nessed  the  fall  of  the  great  hero  of  the 
Italian  revolution — the  most  fearless  sol¬ 
dier  and  enterprising  leader  of  his  day ; 
a  man  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause 
of  his  country,  and  for  its  sake  (as  he 
thouglit)  becoming  a  wild  revolutionist ; 
one  who,  with  all  his  faults,  amidst  a  scene 
of  intrigue,  selfishness,  and  time-serving, 
sUuids  forth  as  open  as  the  day  and  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  a  single  thought  of  self.  His 
conduct  in  the  last  days  of  his  enterprise 
manifests  the  misconceptions  which  had 
led  him  to  embark  in  so  Quixotic  an  ad¬ 
venture.  His  rebellion  was  an  excess  of 
loyalty.  He  never  contemplated  a  civil 
war.  He  expected  either  that  the  royal 
army  would  opcmly  join  him,  or  else  that, 
.as  was  the  case  in  Sicily,  it  would  only 
make  a  show  of  opposing  his  movements. 
When,  after  landing  in  Calabria,  a  deputa- 
tation  from  Reggio  went  to  him  to  re¬ 
quest  that  he  w  ould  not,  by  entering  it, 
expose  the  town  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  he  replied  to  the  mayor :  “  Don’t  be 
afraid,  there  will  be  no  civil  war.  I  will 
march  across  Calabria  as  I  have  marched 
through  Sicily.  E.xamine  the  muskets  of 
my  volunteers  :  the^  are  not  loaded.  If  I 
am  prevented  passing  through  Reggio,  I 
shall  go  over  the  mountiiins.  Have  no 
apprehensions.  I  know  what  I  .am  .aliout ; 
but  La  Marmora  and  his  set  (rognotti) 
know  nothing  of  my  intentions.”  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  original 
design,  whatever  were  the  secret  desires, 
of  great  personages  at  Turin,  the  will  of 
their  Im|)erial  ally  overruled  their  hesita¬ 
tion,  and  S|>oiIed  their  game  of  intended 
double-tleahng.  The  Government  found 
itself  com|)elled  to  employ  its  full  military 

Iiotver  to  crush  the  movement  ag.ainst 
iome ;  and  from  th.at  moment  the  fate  of 
the  movement  was  decided.  “  The  duty 
of  an  army,”  said  Carnot,  “  is  to  act:  it 
does  not  deliberate.”  Whatever  hesita¬ 
tions  there  might  be  at  Turin,  there  could 
be  none  w’ith  the  generals.  Before  Gari¬ 
baldi,  relinquishing  his  purpose  of  entering 
Reggio,  could  reach  the  pas.se8  through 
whi^  he  hoped  to  make  his  way  through 
the  mountains,  the  royal  army  h.ad  occu¬ 
pied  them,  and  a  strong  column,  composed 
partly  of  Bersaglieri  and  partly  of  the  line, 
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under  Colonel  Pallavicino,  advanced 
against  the  “  rebels”  on  the  level  Humrait 
of  Asproinonte.  Let  us  endeavor  to  bring 
before  the  mind’s  eye  of  our  readers  the 
singular  scene  which  followed  : — 

“  The  General  (says  the  report  of  the  Gari- 
baldinn  officers)  determined  to  avoid  a  collision 
of  the  troops,  ordered  us  to  cross  a  streamlet, 
and  march  half  way  up  a  hill  to  the  north,  at 
the  outskirts  of  a  dense  pine-wood.  The  troops 
were  then  pouring  down  from  the  adjoining 
higlits,  and  were  advancing  against  us.  Gari¬ 
baldi  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  column 
giving  reiterated  orders  not  to  fire,  and  quietly 
examined  the  advancing  regulars  through  his 
glass.  The  troops,  meanwhile,  were  rapidly  ad- 
vancin?,  eatending  right  and  left  from  their  cen¬ 
ter,  cviiiently  with  a  view  to  surround  us.  Our 
men  stood  stock  still,  some  were  sitting  down, 
others  standing,  and  the  officers  were  constantly 
shouting,  ‘  Don’t  fire.’  The  Bersaglieri,  who 
were  now  within  range,  halted,  delivered  a  vol¬ 
ley,  and  continued  to  advance,  firing  as  they 
came.  No  summons  or  previous  intimation  was 
given  us.  Our  men  remained  motionles.s,  with 
the  exception  of  some  raw  youths,  who  began 
to  load  anw  fire — but  the  remainder  did  not 
move,  remaining  sitting,  standing,  or  lying 
down,  as  they  might  chance  to  be  when  the  fire 
was  opeiud.  The  General  was  standing  in 
front  of  us,  amidst  a  perfect haikstorm  of  bullets, 
shouting  *  Don’t  fire  !’  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
spent  ball  in  the  thigh,  and  his  right  ancle  was 
shattered  by  another  shot  lie  raised  his  hat 
crying  ‘  Viva  Italia !’  and  fell.  Several  officers 
carried  him  under  an  adjoining  tree,  where  he 
repeated  his  orders,  ‘  Don’t  fire,  don’t  fire ;  let 
them  advance.’  The  regulars  did  advance,  and 
wo  were  very  soon  all  mixed  up  together.” 

Garibaldi  in  his  letter  written  on  board 
the  Daca  di  Genova^  says : 

“  I  ran  to  the  front  of  our  line,*crying  out  to 
them  not  to  fire ;  and  fn»m  the  center  to  the 
left,  where  my  voice  and  those  of  my  aides-de- 
camp  could  be  heard,  not  a  trigger  was  pulled. 
It  was  not  thus  on  the  attacking  side.  Having 
arrived  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  meters, 
they  began  a  tremendous  fire  and  the  party  of 
Bersaglieri  who  were  in  front  of  me,  directing 
their  shots  against  me,  struck  me  with  two 
balls,  one  in  the  left  thigh,  not  serious,  the  other 
in  the  ankle  of  the  right  foot,  making  a  serious 
wound. 

“  As  all  this  happenetl  at  the  opening  of  the 
conflict,  and  I  was  carried  to  the  skirt  of  the 
wood  after  being  wounded,  I  could  see  nothing 
more,  a  thick  crowd  having  formed  around  me 
while  my  wound  was  being  dres.«ed.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  line, 
which  was  at  my  liiter,  and  to  that  of  my  aides- 
de-camp,  not  a  single  musket  was  fire<).  .  . 

.  .  It  was  not  so  on  our  right  The  Picdotti, 
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attacked  by  the  regular  troops,  replied  by  a  fire 
upon  the  whole  line,  and.  although  the  trum¬ 
pets  sounded  to  cease  firing,  there  was  at  that 
spot  a  smart  fusillade,  which  lasted  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

“  My  wounds  led  to  some  confusion  in  our 
line.  Our  soldiers,  not  seeing  me,  began  to  re 
treat  into  the  wood,  so  that  little  by  little  the 
crowd  round  me  broke  up,  and  the  most  faithful 
alone  remained.” 

As  the  Bersaglieri  advanced,  says  an¬ 
other  letter,  “  not  a  cry,  not  a  shot  was 
heard  from  our  men  ;  only  the  General 
standing  erect,  with  his  ample  light-gray 
cloak,  lined  with  red,  flung  across  liis  mass¬ 
ive  shoulders,  remained  on  the  lookout, 
and  turned  every  now  and  then  to  repeat 
his  order,  ‘No  firing  1’”  When  he  re- 
ceivetl  his  wounds,  says  the  same  eye-wit¬ 
ness,  “  Garibaldi  not  only  retained  his 
erect  position,  but  uncovered  his  head, 
waved  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  and  re¬ 
peatedly  cried,  ‘  Viva  Italia  /No  firing !’  ” 
A  Garibaldian  officer  concludes  the  story 
thus : 

“  When  the  General  received  the  shot  he  was 
passing  along  our  front,  and  ordering  us  not 
to  fire.  I  saw,  as  it  were,  a  sudden  slight  con¬ 
traction  in  all  his  body.  lie,  however,  went 
on  a  few  steps  more,  and  then  staggered.  We 
mn  to  him,  and  supported  him  t  >  the  edge  of 
the  wood.  From  that  moment  to  describe  to 
you  what  took  place  is  impossible.  The  lion 
wounded  and  despising  his  pain  was  truly  great 
in  cnthusia.sm,  indignation,  and  anger.  Rais¬ 
ing  his  hat,  he  cried,  ‘Italy  for  ever !  Italy  for 
ever  I*  and  it  was  a  deep  anil  gigantic  cry  which 
came  from  his  heart  I  had  his  poor  foot  sup¬ 
ported  on  my  leg,  and  when  in  his  excitement 
he  apostrophized  his  aa«ailants,  and  a'^ked  what 
the  volunteers  were  doing.  I  felt  a  thrill  run 
through  my  limbs,  and,  calling  his  attention  to 
his  wound,  begged  him  to  keep  quiet  A  litter 
was  made  in  the  best  manner  it  could  be  done, 
and  at  sunset  the  same  evening  the  sad  convoy 
began  to  move.” 

PLiced  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  the  w'ound- 
ed  General  lighted  a  cigar,  while  the  sur- 

feons  probed  and  bathed  his  wounds, 
le  desired  them  to  amputate  the  limb  on 
the  spot,  if  neces.sary  ;  an  operation  whicli 
was  deemed  unnecessary,  llis  son  Men- 
otti,  also  wounded,  was  carried  to  the 
place  where  his  father  was  lying.  And — 
strange  conclusion  to  a  rebellion  —  the 
royal  troops,  crowding  to  the  spot,  were 
received  with  cries  of  “  Hurrah  for  the 
Army  of  Italy !”  The  affair  was  not  a 
combat — it  was  simply  a  capture,  and  the 
chief  “  rebel”  was  the  most  loyal-hearted 
35 
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man  in  the  King’s  dominions.  We  have 
not  space  to  di^cu8s  the  merely  personal 
question,  Who  was  most  to  blame  ?  but 
we  think  Mr.  Henley  spoke  with  his  usu.al 
sound  and  caustic  sense  when  he  siiid, 
.at  Chipping  Norton  :  “  There  h.a.s  been  a 
kind  of  revolution  going  on  in  Italy,  and 
a  certain  class  of  people  are  glad  to  kick 
down  the  Ladder  by  which  they  have 
climbed  to  eminence.  In  the  history  of 
the  world  that  h.as  always  been  the  case, 
and  .alw.ays  will  be.  Honest  and  siticere 
men  go  cerUiin  lengths,  and  more  long- 
he-oded  men  gain  the  advantage ;  .and  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  the  advant.age,  the  more  hon¬ 
est  men  are  cast  adrift,  if  they  do  not 
fare  worse.  This  is  too  much  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  events  that  are  occurring  in 
Italy  .at  the  present  moment.  All  I  hope 
is  that  the  honest  men  may  fare  better 
than  they  seem  likely  to  do,  .and  that  the 
really  good  and  deserving  men  may  ob¬ 
tain  that  advantage  which  they  deserve, 
and  which  that  unhappy  country  de¬ 
sires.” 

But  if  we  leave  the  characters  of  the 
individual  .actors  in  the  recent  crisis  to  the 
verdict  of  history,  the  interests  of  Europe 
require  that  we  8h.all  not  so  de.al  with  the 
jpoiicy  which  has  produced  this  crisis.  The 
contimied  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
French  is  a  flagrent  violation  of  the  rights 
of  n.ations.  The  French  army  has  no 
business  there  under  any  circumstances — 
emphatically  it  has  no  business  there  mere¬ 
ly  because  it  suits  the  interests  of  the 
French  Emperor.  We  grant  that  for  Na¬ 
poleon  to  abandon  the  l*ope  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  serious  difficulty  in  France  ;  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  sovereign  has 
a  right  to  violate  the  independence  of  an¬ 
other  country  in  order  th.at  he  m.ay  escape 
a  difficulty  at  home.  Still  more,  where 
lh.at  difficulty  h.as  been  of  his  own  making. 
Whether  or  not  President  Louis  Napoleon 
approved  of  the  ex|)edition  to  Rome  in 
1 849,  he  at  least  turned  it  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  It  won  for  him  the  support  of 
■the  clerical  party  in  France,  and  they  won 
for  him  the  throne.  He  has  already  been 
amply  paid  for  bis  high-handed  support 
of  the  Papacy,  As  little  on  personal, 
therefore,  as  on  general  grounds  h.as  he 
any  plea  for  continuing  his  unlawful  occu¬ 
pation  of  Rome.  Btit  that  is  not  h.alf 
the  question.  Tlie  Emperor  retains  his 
grasp  upon  Rome  for  reasons  too  selfish  and 
shameful  to  be  openly  acknowledged.  He 
does  so  to  divide  Italy ;  to  perpetuate  and  ag- 


grav.ate  its  difficulties;  and  to  keep  his  hold 
upon  the  Italian  GovenimetJt  until  he  has 
wrung  from  it  fresh  cessions  of  territory 
and  an  ignoble  complicity  xvith  his  further 
schemes  of  ambition.  When  Count  Ca- 
vour  declared  that  not  another  inch  of 
Italian  soil  would  be  ceded,  he  .added  that 
further  annexations  of  territory  to  the 
Italian  kingdom  would  be  p.aid  for  “  by 
cooperation  on  the  Rhine.”  A  more 
immoral  and  utterly  disgraceful  compact 
was  never  made ;  and  Cavour’s  suc¬ 
cessor  repudiated  it.  Surely  it  would  be 
a  disgrace  unparalleled  if  the  first  act 
of  Italy,  .after  asserting  her  own  independ¬ 
ence  and  integrity,  were  to  cooperate  in 
.an  attack  upon  the  independence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  another  state,  Germany.  But 
this  is  what  Napoleon  hopes  for.  This  is 
whv  he  retains  his  grasp  upon  Rome. 
If  Italy  is  to  be  united,  he  must  exact 
fresh  cessions  ot  territory.  If  he  has  to 
loosen  his  hold  upon  Rome,  and  let  Italy 
go  free,  he  nmst  first  get  up  a  war  in 
which  Italy  shall  help  him,  dir«i-tly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  obtain  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine. 
Is  it  for  the  interests  of  Europe  that  such 
designs  be  .accomplished  ? 

Napoleon  would  fain  crush  (iraribaldi  ; 
for,  wh.atever  Garibaldi  be,  he  is  at  least 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  policy  of  the  French  Emperor 
toward  Italy.  Without  Garib.aldi,  the 
Emperor  would  m.ake  short  work  of  the 
thick-headed  but  good-hearted  Sardinian 
King  and  his  feeble  time-serving  Ministers. 
Napoleon  confidently  persuades  the  other 
Continental  Powers  that  in  crushing  Gari¬ 
baldi  he  is  putting  down  “  the  revolution.” 
He  conceals  the  fact  that  but  for  his  own 
unjust  and  dfspotic  detention  of  the  capital 
of  Italy,  (iaribaldi  would  not  have  been  in 
arms  at  all.  Nay,  but  for  th.at  shameless 
occupation.  Garibaldi,  .as  M’e  have  shown, 
wouhl  never  have  made  appeals  to  “  the 
revolution  ”  in  other  countries.  “  We  de¬ 
sire  to  invade  no  foreign  soil  :  let  us  re¬ 
main  unmolested  in  our  own”  —  that  was 
his  sole  programme  at  the  end  of  1 8.59.  It  is 
the  selfish  grinding  policy  of  Napoleon  that 
made  Garibaldi  a  revolutionist  in  order  that 
he  might  be  a  patriot.  But,  after  all,  what 
is  the  difference  between  (iaribaldi  and 
Napoleon  as  regards  the  peace  of  Eurojwj? 
It  is  8im{)ly  this  :  Garibaldi,  in  order  to 
free  his  country  both  from  French  and  Aus- 
tri.ans,  would  call  the  Hiingarians,  Sclaves, 
and  the  Christians  in  Turkey  to  his  aid, 
1  in  order  that  these  populationsas  well  as  the 
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Italians  miiiht  become  tlie  masters  of  their 
own  destinies.  The  Emperor  Xapoleon 
also  means  war — but  of  a  difterent  kind. 
He  wants  to  wage  another  war  for  the 
glorification  of  himself,  and  for  the  further 
aggrandizement  of  France :  but  it  must 
be  a  war  in  which  he  is  the  supreme  chief 
— in  wliich  (as  in  the  Italian  war)  he  can 
make  peace  when  and  as  he  likes,  ami 
which  will  iK-nelit  France  without  adding 
to  the  strength  of  any  State  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  be  really  independent. 
Napoleon’s  game  in  Italy  will  not  l>ear  the 
fruits  which  he  expects  of  it,  if  it  does  not 
lead  to  a  war  in  which  the  Italians  will  be 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Germans. 
(Taribaldi  has  no  such  desire.  With  his 
whole  heart  he  deprcc.ates  such  a  war. 
Napoleon  wishes  Venice  to  be  taken  first, 
leaving  Home  till  afterward ;  Garibaldi 
and  Rieasoli  want  Home  first,  leaving 
\’enice  till  aftt'rward.  Moreover,  if  Venice 
can  nf)t  be  obtainetl  without  a  war,  Gari¬ 
baldi  desires  to  throw  France  out  of 
the  business  altogether,  and  to  jdace  the 
seat  of  war  entirely  in  eastern  Europe,  so 
as  not  to  involve  Germany  in  the  strife. 
Such  are  the  rival  programmes  of  the  men 
who  h.ave  recently  been  in  armed  antagon¬ 
ism.  In  condemning  both,  we  have  no 
hesitation  as  to  which  we  condemn  the 
most. 

We  have  great  symjiathy  for  Italy — 
very  little,  we  regret  to  say,  for  the  Italian 
Government.  Hitherto  its  policy  h.as  been 
chanxeterized  by  a  superabundance  of  in¬ 
trigues,  and  by  a  great  want  of  honor  and 
honesty.  Very  timid  in  asserting  rights 
which  it  can  fairly  claim,  it  has  been  veiy 
willing  to  iK'come  an  assailant  of  the  rights 
of  otliers.  It  has  chosen  a  policy  that 
walks  in  darkness.  It  has  become  a  sulx- 
ordinate  partner  or  s.atellite  of  the  sehem- 
ing,  tortuous,  secret,  and  time-serving 
policy  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  And 
wh.at  has  it  gained?  Has  it  not  been 
duped  and  snubbed  at  every  turn?  And 
has  not  this  last  crisis  furnished  one  lesson 
more  of  the  mingled  tyranny  .and  duplicity 
of  the  Sovereign  whom  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  have  so  long  accepted  as  master  ? 
When  (iaribaldi,  earnest  to  prosecute  his 
enterprise,  j)repare<l  to  cross  over  from 
Catania  to  the  mainland,  and  when  the 
royal  army  was  evidently  in  p.artial  collu¬ 
sion  with  him,  the  crisis  appeared  so  seri¬ 
ous  at  the  Tuileries  that  Prince  Napoleon 
was  di>patched  on  a  s|K‘cial  errand  to 
Turin,  to  persuade  the  Government  to 


crush  the  movement  at  once.  For  several 
days  he  staid  with  the  King  at  the  hunt¬ 
ing  -  p.alacc  of  Moncalieri.  “  Only  put 
down  this  rebelliou — give  this  one  last 
proof  of  the  jxower  of  the  Government  to 
maintain  and  rejxress  the  revolution,  and 
then  Rome  will  be  yours.  Show  to  Eu¬ 
rope  that  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  is  an 
onlerly  and  not  a  revolutionary  State,  and 
then  the  Emjxeror  will  be  able  to  say : 

‘  Italy  is  now  a  worthy  memlxer  of  the 
Euro|)ean  commonwealth  ;  respecting,  as 
France  does,  the  rights  of  nations  and  the 
liberties  of  the  |)eople,  I  can  not  longer 
occupy  Home;  I  withdraw.’ ”  Such  was 
the  substance  of  the  message  delivered  by 
Prince  Napoleon  to  King  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel.  The  well-known  ojtinions  of  the 
Prince  in  favor  of  Italian  unity  lent  addi¬ 
tional  weight  to  the  message.  The  King 
listened  and  acquiesced ;  he  would  make 
this  one  more  sacrifice ;  and  Garibaldi  was 
shot  down  by  the  royal  troops  on  the 
hights  of  Aspromonte.  Hut  did  the  Em- 
|)eror  keep  his  xvord  ?  Of  course  not. 
The  moment  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  he 
resumed  his  old  attitude.  He  had  gained 
his  point.  He  had  not  only  escaped  from 
a  danger,  but  he  had  made  it  more  difficult 
than  ever  for  the  Italian  Government  to 
oppose  his  will.  Had  they  not  proclaimed 
it  rebellion  to  demand  Home ;  had  they 
not  sacrificed  Garibaldi  himself  for  demand¬ 
ing  the  evacuation  of  the  Eternal  City ; 
how  then  could  they,  without  standing 
self-condemned  as  traitors  to  Italy  and  as 
guilty  of  Italian  blood,  proclaim  anew  that 
the  possession  of  Home  “  is  for  the  It.a- 
lians  not  merely  a  right,  but  an  inexorable 
necessity”  ? 

]\Iortified,  duped,  and  angered — xvith  his 
best  general  and  most  loyal  subject  in 
prison,  and  with  the  indignant  murmui-sof 
all  Italy  in  his  ears — it  seems  as  if  King 
Victor  kmmanuel  has  at  length  summoned 
up  resolution  to  speak  out  pl.ainly.  He 
has  at  length  publicly  protested,  though  in 
a  mild  form,  against  the  French  occu|)a- 
tion  of  Home.  In  a  circular  note  to  the 
Itiilian  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  expla¬ 
natory  of  the  Garibaldian  enterprise,  (ien- 
eral  Durando,  in  the  name  of  liis  Govern¬ 
ment,  acknowledges  that  Garibaldi,  though 
technically  wrong,  was  substantially  riglit. 
He  says : 


“  Law  has  carried  the  day  ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  watch  word  of  tiie  volunteers 
was,  tliis  time,  the  expression  of  a  want  more 
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imperative  than  ever.  The  whole  nation  claims 
the  capiul. 

“  If  Garibaldi  ha.s  been  resisted,  it  is  solely 
bec<iuse  the  Government  is  convinced  thnt  it 
will  attain  its  end,  and  that  the  Catholic  Powers, 
France  above  all,  will  recognize  the  danger  of 
maintaining  the  antagonism  between  the  Papacy 
and  Italy. 

The  present  situation  is  no  longer  tenable, 
and  would  end  by  involving  extreme  conse¬ 
quences,  compromising  the  religions  interests 
of  Catholicism  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.” 

One  erreat  mistake,  ns  it  seems  to  us,  is 
frequently  committed  in  judging  of  the 
relative  po.sitionof  Italy  and  France.  We 
have  l)een  told  again  and  again,  that  if  so 
and  so  occurred,  a  French  army  would  in¬ 
vade  Italy,  occupy  Naples,  etc.,  or  even 
convert  Southern  Italy  into  a  kingdom  for 
Prince  Murat.  We  demur  to  such  views. 
The  great  power  of  the  French  Emperor 
in  Italy  dej)ends  mainly  on  the  fact  that  ho 
gels  the  Italian  Government  to  act  for  him. 
They  either,  as  in  the  case  of  Gaeta, 
actjuiesce  in  his  intervention — at  least  they 
make  no  formal  protest  against  it ;  or  else, 
as  in  stopping  Garibaldi  in  1800  and  again 
now,  they  obey  his  orders  and  do  his  work. 
This  has  been  his  great  advantage.  Until 
he  got  the  Italian  Government  to  declare 
against  Garibaldi,  the  Emperor  dared  not 
move  a  single  regiment  into  Southern 
Italy  against  him  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
Government  procLaimed  Garibaldi  an  ene¬ 
my,  than  the  opportunity  w’as  at  once 
ojiened  to  the  Emperor  to  intervene  as 
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much  as  he  pleased,  “  in  order  to  help  his 
ally.”  In  truth  the  more  the  Italian 
Government  succumbed  to  his  policy,  the 
more  has  he  been  enabled  to  carry  out  liis 
game  of  intervention.  Inste.ad  of  secretly 
traflicking  witii  the  Emperor  for  Rome — 
instead  of  conspiring  and  waiting,  only  to 
be  duped — the  King  ought  to  have  sten 
from  the  first  that  Na|sdeou  would  never 
relinquish  Rome  until  he  was  compelled 
to  do  so.  The  King  ougltt  to  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Italy  and  to  Europe.  He  ought 
to  have  proclaitiied  that  the  so-called 
Liberator  of  Italy  was  the  greatest  ob¬ 
structor  of  her  unity  and  inde|)endcnce. 
The  Emperor  Na[>oleon,  wo  repeat,  can 
not  artbrd  to  break  with  Italy ;  and  we 
feel  asstired,  that  liefore  a  resolute  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Italians  and  their  Govern¬ 
ment  to  obtain  possession  of  Rome,  the 
French  army  will  Ih?  withdrawn  witliout 
firing  a  sliot.  Thnt  is  to  say,  provided 
the  movement  take  pLace  now.  The  case 
may  l>e  ditferent  two  years  hence.  If  the 
Italians  adopt  Na|>oleon’s  }M)licy  of  att:K‘k- 
ing  Venice  first,  they  will  find  themselves 
sohl.  In  that  war  the  Em|K‘ror  ex|)eets 
to  get  from  Italy  the  co<>|>eration  requisite 
to  help  him  to  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  ; 
thereafttr  he  will  have  little  need  of  the 
Italian  alliance,  and  will  only  seek  to  keep 
Italy  feeble.  So  that  if  Rome  is  not  to 
be  got  until  after  Venice,  the  Italians  by 
their  own  fault  will  have  little  chance  of 
getting  Rome  at  all. 


Os  THE  Shell  Mocnds  of  the  Malat  Peninsula.  | 
— Mr.  O.  W.  Earl  lia*  de*cril>e<l  lh«*  i-in^ular  fht-ll  j 
mound*  existin';  in  the  province  of  Wellesley,  near 
the  Mudali  River.  Tliey  arc  al  out  tive  or  six 
miles  from  the  ees,  being  situated  on  sand  rdges 
that  ap|>earcd  formerly  to  bound  the  narrow  es  u 
aries  communicating  with  the  oeean.  The  monnds, 
which  are  entirely  conipi'sed  of  cockle-shells,  are 
about  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  higlit,  and  re 
cently  have  been  largely  employed  by  the  Chinese 
immigrants  as  a  souice  of  lime.  The  antiquity  of 
the  mound*  must  be  very  great,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  sbel’s  were  partly  cemented  togetlicr 
by  crystallized  caibonute  of  lime,  the  r-'SuU  of  the 
very  slow  action  of  atmosptieric  and  aqueous  in- 
flueuces.  At  the  botuim  of  one  mouud,  which 
contained  twenty  thousand  tons  of  shells,  a  human 
pelvis  was  funnd,  and  other  remains  and  stone  im- 
plemenu  have  been  obUined  from  the  Chineae 


I  lime  burners.  The  formation  of  these  monnds  was 
i  at'ributed  by  Mr.  Eurl  to  the  Semang'*,  who  are 
desrrilied  as  a  diminutive  negro  race  that  are  now 
spar8«‘ly  scattered  over  tlie  surrounding  country, 
but  who  were  cvidtntly  very  numerous  and  wide  y 
spread  formerly. 

The  monarchy  of  England  will  be  represented  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  International  Exhiliitioo  by 
a  vacant  throne,  on  cither  side  of  which  will  lie 
p'aced  busts  of  the  Queen  and  Pi  ince  Consort.  In 
front  of  this  will  stand  the  Royal  Commissioners  in 
their  lolies  of  state,  and  here  the  prayers  and  ad¬ 
dresses  will  be  read. 

Miss  Expebience  says:  Satan  was  but  a  young 
snake  when  he  tenip'ed  our  parents  with  apples. 
He  is  about  six  thousand  years  older  now,  and  more 
cunning  in  bis  means  of  temptation. 
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F  r  a  m  tha  Dablln  UolTaraltx  Hagailna. 

great'  memories. 


“  The  Dtemorj  ought  to  be  a  atore-houae,  not  a  lumber-room.’' 


History  furnishes  many  incidents  of 
persons  remarkable  for  the  streiif^th  of 
their  memories,  which,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  limited  extent  of  that  faculty  in  the 
generality  of  mankind,  might  lie  considered 
as  fabulous,  were  not  some  of  them  too 
well  attested  to  be  doubtful. 

Mithridates,  who  ruled  over  twenty-two 
nations,  was  acquainted  with  all  their  lan¬ 
guages,  and  could  express  himself  fluently 
in  each.  Quintus  Ilortensius,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  of  ancient  Rome, 
h.ad  a  memory  so  tenacious,  that  aAer  stu¬ 
dying  a  discourse,  although  he  had  not 
written  down  a  single  word  of  it,  he  could 
repeat  it  exactly  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  he  had  composed  it.  W e  are  told 
that  in  consequence  of  a  wager  with  one 
Sienna,  he  sjient  a  whole  day  at  an  auction, 
and  wlien  it  was  ended,  he  recapitulated 
every  article  that  had  been  sold,  together 
with  the  prices,  and  the  names  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers,  in  their  proper  order,  without 
erring  in  one  point,  as  was  proved  by  the 
clerk,  who  followed  him  with  his  book. 
The  erudite  Justus  Lipsius  remembered 
the  whole  historj’  of  Tacitus,  and  pledged 
himself  to  recite,  word  for  word,  any  pass¬ 
age  that  might  be  required,  consenting  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  a  person  to  stand 
by  him  with  a  dagger,  .and  to  plunge  it 
into  his  body  if  he  made  a  single  trip,  or 
did  not  faithfully  repeat  the  words  ol  the 
author. 

Muret  relates  that  he  dictated  one  day 
to  a  young  Corsican  an  innumerable  mul¬ 
titude  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  barbarous 
words,  all  distinct  from  each  other ;  and 
that  when  he  W’as  tired  of  dictating,  the 
Corsican  repeated  them  without  hesitation, 
in  the  same  order,  and  then  in  a  reversed 
order,  bcginnii^  at  the  last.  The  faculty 
ossessed  by  rhilidor,  and  in  our  own 
ays  by  Morphy,  of  playing  several  games 
of  chess  at  the  same  time,  and  without 
seeing  the  boards,  is  almost  as  extraordi¬ 
nary. 

Antonio  Magliabechi,  librarian  to  Cos¬ 


mo  III.,  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  is  quot¬ 
ed  ns  possessing  such  a  memory,  that  his 
head  was  called  by  one  who  knew  him, 
“  a  universal  index,  both  of  titles  and 
matter.”  The  following  trial,  it  is  said,* 
wa.s  once  made  of  his  powers  of  retention : 
A  gentlemen  of  Florence,  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  piece  which  was  to  be  printed,  lent 
the  manuscript  to  Maglijibecni,  and  some 
time  after  it  had  been  returned  with 
thanks,  came  to  him  with  a  melancholy 
face,  and  told  him  of  some  invented  acci¬ 
dent,  by  which,  he  said,  he  had  lost  his 
only  copy  of  the  w’ork.  Tlie  author  seem¬ 
ed  almost  inconsolable,  and  entreated  Mag¬ 
liabechi,  whose  reputation  for  remember¬ 
ing  what  he  had  read  was  already  very 
great,  to  try  and  recollect  as  much  of  it  as 
he  possibly  could,  and  write  it  down  for 
him  against  his  next  visit.  Magliabechi 
assured  him  he  would  do  so,  and  on  set¬ 
ting  .about  it,  tr.anscribed  the  whole  manu¬ 
script  without  missing  a  word,  or  even 
varying  in  any  manner  from  the  spelling. 
When  consulted  by  the  leanied  writers  of 
the  day  on  any  particular  subject,  he  could 
tell  them  at  once,  and  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  authors,  all  who  had 
ever  treated  of  the  same,  naming  the  book, 
the  words,  and  often  the  very  number  of 
the  page  in  which  their  remarks  were  to 
bo  found.  [Magliabechi,  too,  although  he 
never  traveled  beyond  Florence,  had  a  lo¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  places  where  eveiy 
important  l)ook  stood,  in  the  great  collec¬ 
tions  of  different  countries.  He  studied 
the  plana  and  sections  of  the  libraries  and 
their  catalogues,  as  generals  study  the 
jfround  on  which  they  are  to  campaign. 
One  day,  the  Grand  Duke  sent  for  him  to 
ask  whether  he  could  get  a  book  that  wai 
particularly  scarce,  marked  with  four  Rs, 
rariasimus,  as  Dominie  Sampson  would 
have  described  it.  “  No,  sir,”  answered 
Magliabechi,  without  a  moment’s  hesita- 


*  Se«  Spence’s  Parallel  betveen  Magliabechi  aud 
llill,  printed  at  Strawberry  BUI,  1768. 
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tion  ;  “  it  is  impossible.  Your  Highness’s 
treasury  would  not  buy  it  for  you ;  for 
there  is  but  one  in  the  world — that  is  in  the 
Grand  Signor’s  library  at  Constantinople, 
and  is  the  sev'enth  book  on  the  second 
shelf,  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you  go  in.” 
This  extraordinary  man,  without  exercise, 
and  dieted,  by  his  own  choice,  on  hard 
eggs  and  water,  lived  up  to  his  eighty- 
first  vear,  dying  on  the  fourteenth  of  July, 
1714* 

AVilliam  Lyon,  an  itinerant  actor,  known 
in  Edinburgh  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
one  evening  over  a  bottle  with  some  of  his 
theatrical  brethren,  wagered  a  crown  bowl 
of  punch  that  the  following  day  at  rehear¬ 
sal  he  would  repeat  the  whole  of  a  D'tily 
Advertiser.  The  players,  who  considered 
this  as  mere  bravado,  paid  little  attention 
to  it ;  but  as  Lyon  was  positive,  one  of 
them  accepted  the  wager.  Tlie  next 
morning,  at  rehearsal,  he  reminded  Lyon 
of  his  bet,  im.agining  as  he  was  drunk  the 
night  iK'fore,  he  must  certainly  have  for¬ 
gotten  it,  and  rallied  him  on  the  ridiculous 
^o.asting  of  his  memory.  Lyon  produced 
the  paper,  desired  the  other  to  look  at  it, 
and  decide  the  wager.  Notwithstanding 
the  want  of  connection  in  the  paragraphs, 
the  variety  of  advertisements,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  chaos  which  forms  the  composition  of 
a  newspaper,  he  repeated  it  throughout 
without  the  least  hesitation  or  mistake. 

Jedetliah  Buxton,  a  poor,  illiterate  Eng¬ 
lish  peasant,  born  about  the  year  1708, 
was  singularly  remarkable  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  relative  proportions  of  num¬ 
bers,  their  powers,  and  progressive  deno¬ 
minations.  The  faculty  must  have  been 
instinctive,  for  he  was  destitute  of  even  ru¬ 
dimentary  education.  To  these  subjects 
of  calculation  he  applied  the  whole  force 
of  his  mind,  and  upon  them  his  attention 
was  so  completely  riveted  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  lost  sight  of  external  objects  ;  and 
when  he  recognized  them  it  was  only  in 
respect  to  their  numbers.  If  any  space  of 
time  was  mentioned  before  him,  he  would 
soon  after  say,  th.at  it  contained  so  many 
minutes;  and  if  any  distance,  he  would 
assign  the  number  of  hair-breadths*  in  it, 
even  when  no  question  was  asked  him  by 
the  company. 

Being  required  to  multiply  456  by  378, 
he  gave  the  product  by  mental  arithmetic, 
(for  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,)  as 


*  A  luur’s  breadth  is,  ia  measurement,  the  fortj- 
eigkth  part  of  an  inch. 


soon  as  another  person  present  had  com- 
jileted  it  in  the  common  way.  lie  was 
then  requested  to  work  it  ainlibly,  that  his 
metlKKl  might  be  known.  lie  began  by 
multiplying  456  by  5,  which  produced 
2280  ;  this  he  again  multiplied  by  20,  and 
found  the  product  45,600,  which  was  the 
multiplicand  multiplied  by  100;  this  pro¬ 
duct  he  again  multiplied  by  3,  which  pnv 
duced  136,800,  the  sum  of  the  multiplicand 
multiplied  by  300.  It  remained  therefore 
to  multiply  this  by  78,  which  he  elfected 
by  multiplying  2280  (the  product  of  the 
multiplicand  multiplied  by  5)  by  15;  five 
times  15  being  75.  This  product  being 
34,200,  he  added  to  136,800,  which  was 
the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  300, .and  this 
produced  1 71,000,  which  was375  times450. 
To  complete  his  operation,  therefore,  he 
multiplied  456  by  3,  which  produced  1368, 
and  having  added  this  number  to  171,000, 
he  found  the  product  of  456  multiplied  by 
378  to  be  172,368. 

By  this  it  appears  that  .Tedediah’s  meth¬ 
od  of  .arithmetic  w.as  entirely  his  own,  and 
that  he  w’as  so  little  .acqu.ainted  with  the 
common  rules,  as  to  multiply  456  first  by 
5,  and  the  product  by  20,  to  find  what 
sum  it  would  produce  multiplied  by  100  ; 
whereas,  had  he  added  two  ciphers  to  the 
figures  456,  he  would  have  obtained  the 
)roduct  at  once.  A  jx'rson,  who  had 
leard  of  his  astonishing  peiTormanccs, 
meeting  him  accidentally,  in  order  to  try 
his  calculating  powers,  proposed  to  him 
the  following^question.  Admit  a  field  to 
be  423  yards  long,  and  383  broad,  what  is 
the  area?  After  the  figures  were  read  to 
him  distinctly,  he  gave  the  true  prodiict, 
162,000  yards,  in  the  space  of  two  minutes; 
for  the  proposer  observed  by  his  own 
watch  how  long  each  operation  took  the 
respondent.  The  same  person  asked  him 
how  many  acres  the  said  field  measur¬ 
ed  ?  An^  in  eleven  minutes  he  replied, 
thirty-three  acres,  one  rood,  thirty-five 

ferches,  twenty  yards,  and  one  quarter, 
le  was  then  asked  how  many  barleycorns 
would  re.ach  eight  miles  ?  In  a  minute 
and  a  half  he  answered,  1,520,640  barley¬ 
corns.  T})e  following  question  was  put  to 
him  at  the  same  time  :  Suj)po8ing  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  London  and  York  to  be 
two  hundred  and  four  miles,  how’  m.any 
times  will  a  coach-wheel  turn  round  in  that 
space,  allowing  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  to  be  six  yards  ?  In  thirteen  min¬ 
utes  he  answered,  59,840  times. 

Although  these  instances,  w’hich  are 
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well  .‘iutheiiticated,  are  sufficient  jiroofs  of 
Jedediah’s  astonishing  powers  of  mental 
calculation,  for  the  further  satisfaction  ol 
the  cnricais,  we  subjoin  a  few  more, 
lieing  asked  how  long  after  the  tiring  of 
the  cannons  at  Retford  the  report  might 
he  heard  at  llanghton  Park,  the  distance 
being  five  miles,  and  supposing  the  sound 
to  move  at  the  rate  of  eleven  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  in  one  second  of  time ;  he 
replied,  after  a  deliberation  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  twenty-three  and 
one  eighth  seconds,  and  that  forty-six 
remained.  He  was  then  asked:  admit 
that  thirty-five  hundred  and  eighty-four 
l>rocoli  pl.ants  are  set  in  rows,  four  feet 
.asunder,  and  the  plants  seven  feet  apart, 
in  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground,  how  much 
land  will  these  plants  occupy  ?  Within 
half  .an  hour  he  said  —  two  acres,  one 
rood,  eight  perches  and  a  half. 

This  extraordin.ary  man  would  stride 
over  a  piece  of  land  or  field,  and  tell  the 
contents  with  .as  much  ex.actness  as  if  he 
li.ad  measured  it  with  a  chain.  In  this 
manner  he  me.a8ured  the  whole  lordship 
of  KImeton,  (a  small  village  near  Chester¬ 
field,  and  the  place  of  his  n.ativity,)  of 
some  thous.and8  of  acres  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Rhodes  •md  brought  him  the  con¬ 
tents,  not  only  in  .acres,  roods,  .and  j>erches, 
but  even  in  sipiare  inches.  After  this  lie 
reduced  them,  for  his  own  amusement, 
into  hair-breadths,  computing  forty-eight 
to  e.ach  side  of  the  inch,  which  produced 
such  .an  incomprehensible  number  as  ap- 

fieared  .altogether  astounding.  Rut,  per- 
laps,  his  greatest  fe.at  in  calculation  was 
the  answer  to  the  following  most  compli¬ 
cated  (juestions  put  to  him  suddenly  in 
the  field  when  walking  with  many  other 
laborers.  In  a  triangular  body,  whose 
three  sides  are,  respectively,  23,145,789 
yards,  5,642,732  yarns,  and  54,965  yards, 
how  many  cubical  eighths  of  an  inch  are 
there?  He  gave  the  exact  solution  in 
five  hours. 

The  only  objects  of  Jedediah’s  curiosity 
next  to  figures,  were  the  King  and  the 
royal  family ;  and  his  desire  to  see  them 
was  so  strong,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
spring,  1754,  he  w.alked  up  to  London 
from  Derbyshire  fbr  that  purpose,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  dis.appointed,  as  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  removed  to  Kensington  just  as 
he  arrived  in  town.  lie  was,  however, 
introduced  to  the  Royal  Society,  whom 
he  called  the  VoVc  of  the  Siety  Court. 
The  members  who  were  then  present 


asked  him  several  questions  in  arithmetic 
to  prove  his  abilities,  and  being  much 
gratified  by  his  ready  answers,  dismissed 
liim  with  a  handsome  gratuity. 

During  his  residence  in  Loudon  he  was 
carried  to  see  the  tragedy  of  King  Rich- 
nrd  III.,  at  Drury  lane.  It  was  expected 
that  the  novelty  of  every  thing  m  the 
place,  together  with  the  splendor  of  the 
Kurroumiing  objects,  wouhl  have  fixed 
him  in  astonishment,  or  that  his  passions 
would,  in  some  degree,  have  been  roused 
bv  the  action  of  the  performers,  even  if  he 
did  not  fully  comprehend  the  dialogue. 
Rut  his  thoughts  were  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed.  During  the  dances,  his  attention 
was  engageil  in  reckoning  the  numher  of 
steps.  After  a  fine  piece  of  music,  lie  de¬ 
clared  that  the  different  sounds  produced 
by  the  instruments,  peiqdexed  him  beyond 
measure.  Rut  he  counted  the  words  ut¬ 
tered  by  Garrick  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  part,  and  .affirmed  that  in  this  he  had 
perfectly  succeeded. 

Rorn  to  no  inheritance,  and  brought  up 
to  no  particular  calling,  Jedediah  Ruxton 
supported  himself  hy  the  labor  of  his 
hands ;  and  although  his  talents,  h.ad  they 
been  pro|>erly  cultivated,  might  have 
qualified  him  for  acting  a  distinguished 
jiart  on  the  theater  of  life,  he  pursued 
“the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,”  suffi¬ 
ciently  contented  if  he  could  gratify  the 
wants  of  nature,  and  procure  a  daily  sub¬ 
sistence  for  himself  and  family.  Rut  if  his 
enjoyments  were  few,  they  seem  to  have 
been  fully  equivalent  to  Ids  wishes.  Fa¬ 
vored  by  nature  in  a  very  singular  manner, 
and  raised  by  the  powers  of  his  mind  far 
above  his  humble  companions  who  earned 
their  bread  in  the  like  manner  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  yet  ambitious 
thoughts  never  interrupted  his  repose ; 
nor  did  he,  on  his  retuni  from  London,  re¬ 
gret  the  loss  of  any  of  those  delicacies,  so 
rarely  witnessed  or  participated  in,  which 
he  had  left  behind  him.  Fully  satisfied 
with  his  accustomed  rustic  fare,  he  de¬ 
spised  the  luxuries  of  the  great ;  and  while 
his  chief  pleasure  w.as  to  exercise  his  in¬ 
genuity  hj  calculation,  he  was  still  of 
opinion  that  a  slice  of  bacon  afforded  the 
most  delicious  repast. 

Ruxton  was  a  married  man,  and  h.ad 
several  children.  lie  died  in  1788,  being 
about  seventy  years  of  age.  "Whenever 
he  was  asked  to  calculate  a  question,  his 
habit  was  to  sit  down,  take  off  his  old 
brown  hat,  and  resting  upon  his  stick, 
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generally  a  very  crooked  one,  he  would  go 
to  woriL  Ho  usually  wore  a  linen  or 
woolen  cap,  with  a  handkerchief  thrown 
carelessly  round  his  neck. 

In  1790  there  was  living,  in  Aberdeen, 
a  gentleman’s  servant,  who  possessed 
something  of  the  faculty  of  Buxton,  in  an 
opposite  lino.  Though  utterly  ignorant 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  even  but  indiffer- 
erently  skilled  in  his  vernacular  tongue, 
upon  hearing  eight  or  ten  pages  of  Homer 
or  Virgil  distinctly  read,  he  would  imme¬ 
diately  repeat  the  whole  without  missing 
a  single  word  .While  listening  to  the 


reading,  it  was  his  custom  to  put  both  his 
hands  before  his  f.ioe  and  lean  upon  the 
table.  His  general  judgment  and  ordi¬ 
nary  qualifications  were  like  those  of  illi¬ 
terate  persons  in  the  same  sphere.  It  was 
so  with  Buxton.  Except  in  its  calculating 
power,  his  mind  was  more  below  than 
above  the  average.  Such  instances  as 
these,  with  others  of  a  similar  class  that 
might  be  enumerated,  induce  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  peculiar  development  of 
memory  or  retention,  is  a  mechanical  gift 
rather  than  a  high^  development  of  intel¬ 
lect. 


From  th«  Dublin  UnlTuritljr  Uafaii nV. 
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PouTiOAL  prediction  is  proverbially 
rash.  When  the  late  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  at  the  birth  the  keen-eyed  seers 
of  journalism  prophesied  a  season  of  un¬ 
common  stir,  when  pitched  battles  of 
party  would  occur  upon  questions  of  the  ■ 
first  magnitude,  and  signal  changes  ensue  , 
in  the  relations  of  statesmen  to  each  other  i 
and  the  country.  Significant  modifica- ' 
tions  were  discernible  in  public  opinion, , 
and  these  had  been  reflected  in  elections 
for  leading  constituencies.  A  strength¬ 
ened  Opposition  would  make  a  bold  push 
for  preeminence.  Among  the  followers  of 
the  Ministry  an  irremediable  schism  had  al¬ 
ready  passed  beyond  the  incipient  stages. 
A  revolt  of  the  Irish  Liberals,  added  to 
the  impending  secession  of  the  English 
Radicals,  had  brought  the  Whigs  almost 
to  a  state  of  wreck.  Formidable  grounds 
for  attack  would  readily  be  found  in  a 
Budget  which  would  again  illustrate  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  tenuous 
genius.  Contractors*  jobs  there  were, 
monstrous  in  conception,  and  vast  in  their 
pecuniary  enormity,  which  the  heads  of 
the  departments  would  defend  at  their 
peril.  Exi>eriments  in  gunnery,  prosecut¬ 
ed  with  a  magnificent  disregard  of  outlay, 
and  a  splendid  reliance  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  puolic  for  exorbitant  taxation,  were 


sure  to  be  pronounced  by  practical  critics 
futile  and  frivolous.  Party  collisions  would 
also,  w  ithout  fail,  arise  upon  such  grave 
cxtem.al  problems  as  our  attitude  toward 
the  American  belligerents  and  the  bearing 
of  our  ambassador  in  critic.al  conjunctures 
at  the  Court  of  Turin.  Seldom  did  a  Ses¬ 
sion  open  with  larger  promise  of  earnest 
parliamentary  conflict.  The  occup.ants  of 
the  Opposition  benches  h.ad  prepared 
themselves  to  pass  over  .at  any  moment  to 
the  seats  of  power,  and  by  anticipation 
divided  the  spoils  of  office.  Even  the 
profound  calm  of  the  earlier  sittings 
seemed  ominous  of  eventual  tumult. 
Whenever  the  days  sacred  to  loyal  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  mourning  Court  were  ful¬ 
filled,  a  fiery  campaign  would  inevitably 
commence.  Very  much  as  happened  else¬ 
where,  however,  this  “  On  to  liichmond” 
ultimately  became  resolved  into  combats, 
bitter  indeed  and  numerous,  but  ever 
short  of  victory  for  the  assailants,  or  com¬ 
pletely  successful  resistance  upon  the  p.art 
of  the  assailed.  Finally  the  “  North”  and 
“  South”  of  this  war  stand  pretty  much  as 
they  stood  in  February,  equally  bruised, 
^ually  irritated,  equally  crestfallen.  If 
irresolution,  divided  counsels,  and  W’ant  of 
proper  sympathies  and  national  insight, 
upon  one  side,  have  sacrificed  opportu- 
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nities  that  may  not  rectir  for  a  long  inter¬ 
val,  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers,  on  the  other, 
have  held  their  ground  by  no  excess  of 
merit,  and  may  consider  it  lucky  that  they 
have  got  to  land  at  all ; 

“  Fortune  brings  in  some  barks  that  ars  not 
steered.” 

This  barrenness  of  the  Session,  at  the 
same  time,  is  not  cause  for  unqualified 
regret.  If  nothing  masterly  or  very  bene¬ 
ficial  can  l>e  recorded,  as  accomplished 
whether  by  Ins  or  Outs,  the  Latter  have 
discharged  perhaps  their  highest  function 
(that  certainly  for  M’hich  in  their  present 
condition  and  under  existing  leadership 
they  are  In'st  fitted)  in  restraining  the  pro¬ 
clivity  of  the  former  to  Radicalism ;  and 
the  fonner  again  have  l>een  assisted  to 
maintain  their  place  by  the  grave  error  of 
their  opponents  in  contriving  ajxdogies  for, 
if  not  mtriguing  with.  Bourbon  reaction¬ 
aries  and  IIil)ernian  Ultramontanes.  The 
felicitous  result  of  these  conflicting  and 
yet  complementary’  influences  has  been  a 
government  of  the  country  more  Conser¬ 
vative  than  the  Conservatives  themselves, 
ever  fatally  ready  to  yield  to  popular 
clamor  when  in  poM’cr,  could  have 
achieved.  Lord  Palmerston  relied  uj)on 
the  suj)port  of  a  considerable  body  of  in¬ 
dependent  Conservative  country  gentle¬ 
men  against  the  disaffected  “  Manchester- 
ites”  of  his  own  party,  and  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  leaders  were  unable  to  displace  him, 
even  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Cobden,  on 
account  of  this  very  dependence  upon  the 
votes  their  ranks  offered.  Ills  Lordship 
has  retained  his  post  by  what  some  have 
called  an  affectation  of  Conservatism,  cer- 
taiidy  by  favoring  a  wholesome  sentiment 
of  aversion  to  change,  and  is  taunted  by 
his  rel)elliou8  followers  with  being  a  more 
dangerous  Tory  than  Mr.  Disraeli.  It 
were  an  impropriety  to  stigmatize,  as 
wholly  unfruitful,  a  Session  that  has 
brought  about  such  a  significant  trans¬ 
position  and  fortunate  confusion  of  par¬ 
ties. 

Much  more  is  to  be  found  in  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  than  the  charlatanisme,  as  Mr. 
Cobrlen  would  describe  it,  of  the  over- 
busy  and  not  uncrafty  Premier.  The  re¬ 
cent  history  of  politics  is  an  accurate  index 
of  popular  convictions.  Had  Lord  P.al- 
merston  made  the  attempt  this  year  to 
play  the  part  of  a  Whig  of  the  “  advanced” 
school,  even  Mr.  Disraeli’s  infatuated  and 


imbecile  plagiarism  of  the  ^Marquis  of  Nor* 
manby  would  not  have  saved  him  from 
disgrace  and  defeat.  The  “  wily  Premier” 
(to  adopt  a  term  of  the  leading-article 
writers)  read  the  signs  of  the  times  too 
well  to  stumble  into  the  blunder  of  associ¬ 
ating  himself  with  an  unpopular  faction, 
even  though  it  claimed  blood-kindred  with 
Whiggism.  He  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  give  Radicalism  “  the  cold  shoulder,” 
though  he  could  not  quite  afford  to  cast 
it  overboard,  to  be  picked  up  by  adven¬ 
turers.  Much  farther  than  his  timorous 
colleagues  thought  safe  did  the  noble  Lord 
go  in  exhibiting  his  resolve  to  sink  or 
swim  without  the  assistance  both  of  the 
Phiglish  and  the  Irish  Ultras ;  but  he  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  public,  as  events 
proved,  .and  his  happy  rashness  brought 
strength  inste.ad  of  weakness.  It  was  the 

iwpular  sympathy  which  backed  Lord 
i’almerston,  and  not  his  own  adroitness 
only,  th.at  turned  aside  the  poisoned  shafts 
of  the  man  of  “  unadorned”  though  occa¬ 
sionally  splenetic  eloquence,  just  as  the 
same  influence  had,  with  scarcely  less  em¬ 
phasis,  aided  him  in  repelling  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
untimely  cavil  at  “bloated  armaments.” 
As  if  to  m.ake  ostentatious  demonstration 
of  the  sm.all  jwwer  remaining  to  the  Radi¬ 
cals  as  a  party,  and  to  test  the  reality  of 
what  is  alone  properly  described  as  the 
“  Conservative  reaction,”  Lord  Palmerston 
untimately  repaired  for  a  judgment  upon 
his  public  conduct,  not  to  a  Whig  family 
borough,  nor  to  a  platform  wliere  his 
strong  affinities  to  Conseriatism  would 
gain  for  him  a  ready  hearing,  but  to  a 
constituency  represented  by  two  Radicals, 
and  having  every  temptation,  from  old 
prejudices  and  present  self-interest,  to  re¬ 
gard  things  from  a  democratic  |M)int  of 
view.  And  yet  the  noble  Lord  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  Sheffield  with  hearty  welcomes. 
Mr.  Roebuck  became  his  sponsor,  and  in 
an  .able  and  fearless  speech  recanted  many 
of  his  own  early  opinions  to  replace  them 
by  constitutional  exhortations  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  The  Premier,  more  strange 
to  say,  was  cheered  to  the  echo  when,  by 
a  vigorous  innuendo,  he  had  turned  the 
Radical  chieftain — the  man  of  one  idea 
only,  who  was  incap.able  of  any  compre¬ 
hensive  views  of  affairs — into  cruel  ridi¬ 
cule.  When  the  report  was  re.ad  in  the 
TitneSy  people  rubbed  their  eyes,  in  doubt 
whether  they  saw  aright  that  this  scene 
had  taken  place  in  the  capital  of  hardware. 
Every  constitutional  politician,  call  him- 
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self  by  wbat  name  he  mav,  can  rejoice  in 
a  Session  marked  by  so  salutary  a  develop 
ment  of  Conservative  feeling.  Of  the 
Conservative  reaction  which  consists  in 
wresting  two  or  three  boroughs  or  coun¬ 
ties  from  Whig  representatives,  little 
account  is  to  be  made,  as  comj)ared  with 
that  growth  of  Conservative  sentiment 
among  the  people  at  large,  which  gives 
more  trustworthy  promise  of  constitu¬ 
tional  legislation  than  any  lippledges  of 
party  leaders. 

The  Conservatives,  indeed,  m.ay  well  be 
said  to  have  l)een,  during  the  past  six 
months,  out  of  office^  but  in  power.  They 
might  have  had  the  profit  along  with  the 
honor  of  governing  the  country,  if  they 
had  gauged  the  public  convictions  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  their  opponents,  and  announced 
a  nation.ol  policy  m  foreign  aftairs.  W rong 
or  right,  the  people  of  England  are  earn¬ 
estly  desirous  of  seeing  Italy  one  and  com¬ 
plete,  and  Rome  finally  put  in  possession 
of  the  faithful  and  g.allant  King  \'ictor  Em¬ 
manuel.  They  are  moved  to  this  desire  by 
no  evanescent  admiration  for  Garibaldi — 
by  no  mere  sentiment,  the  inspiration  of 
heroic  exploits.  They  are  not  a  race  to 
be  charmed  by  the  external  grandeur  of 
an  Idea.  They  feel,  however,  that  Eng¬ 
land  luas  a  strong  practical  interest,  not 
only  in  m:iking  of  Italy  a  political  ally  and 
close  commercial  friend,  but  in  putting  an 
effective  restraint  upon  that  Papal  power 
in  temporsiU  which  interferes,  now  more 
than  ever  before,  w'ith  the  peaceable 
management  of  our  own  domestic  con¬ 
cerns.  In  the  simplicity  of  fact,  it  is 
nothing  less  than  sheer  mailnoss  for  Mr. 
Disnaeli  to  run  blind  tilt  against  a  pro¬ 
found,  imivers.al,  and  thoroughly  English 
conviction.  This  lively  interest  in  Italy’s 
w’elfare  m.ay  to  some  seem  little  better 
than  a  prejudice  or  the  dictate  of  bigotry, 
but  impressions  so  generally  cntertaine<l 
are  commonly  the  result  of  a  just  instinct ; 
and  whether  or  not,  to  resist  them  is  but 
to  court  ostracism  from  the  public  service. 
Thus  the  Conservative  leader,  for  all  his 
genius  and  tact,  has  with  suicidal  delibe¬ 
ration  been  shutting  the  gate  of  office 
against  his  party,  and  dispersing  his  fol- 
fowers  among  the  Ministerialists  with 
whom  they  have  only  an  accidental  prin¬ 
ciple  in  common.  The  more  fervidly  he 
warns  us  that  w'e  are  in  error  in  fostering 
Italian  independence  and  forgetting  the 
claims  of  Austri.o,  the  deeper  is  our  con¬ 
viction  of  his  mistake,  for  even  w’ere  his 


views  likely  to  come  right  years  hence,  a 
statesman  is  one  thing,  a  ]>rophet  another 
— the  former  is  essentially  a  man  for  the 
“  living  present,”  not  the  future  yet  afar 
oft';  and  to  lay  effective  hold  upon  the  pass¬ 
ing  time,  he  must  avoid  too  wide  gene¬ 
ralizations  and  merely  theoretical  and  sub¬ 
tle  views,  and  take  even  ]»opular  preju¬ 
dices  as  facts  by  M’hich  his  j)olicy  shall  be 
wisely  modified.  Had  Mr.  Disraeli  even 
practiced  the  rudimental  virtue  of  political 
reticence,  he  might  have  still  retained  his 
Austrian  jiredilections,  and  acquired  ch.a- 
racter  with  the  country  by  his  scathing 
exposure  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “  profligate 
finance.”  Under  a  fat.al  impulse  to  stir  a 
dangerous  topic,  he  reverted  repeatedly 
to  foreign  affairs,  incontinently  throw¬ 
ing  out  a  sentence  of  jiersonal  eulogy 
or  a  sinister  suggestion  in  support  of  the 
Irish  Ultramontane  faction.  This  fussy 
and  fat.al  genenilship  almost  broke  up 
the  Conservative  party  a  short  month 
or  two  ago,  and  the  catastrophe  was  only 
averted  by  the  want  of  a  leader  compe¬ 
tent  .and  willing  to  take  the  place  of  I  he 
deposed  commander-in-chief,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole’s  irresolution  and  preternatural  scru¬ 
pulousness  entirely  unfitting  him  for  the 
responsibility.  It  was  enough  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  l>e  signally  wrong  upon  one 
point  to  destroy  the  character  of  his  party 
with  the  country,  when  that  point  was 
close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  I'uhum 
in  uno,f(tUum  i/i  omni ;  and  the  very 
opposite  of  this  axiom  was  ajmlied,  from 
the  same  impulses,  to  Lord  Palmerston. 
His  directness  and  vigor  in  foreign  policy 
literally  covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 

That  Conservative  principles  were,  not¬ 
withstanding,  successfully  asserted  during 
the  late  sitting  of  Parliament,  is  evident 
from  the  angry  recapitulations  of  Tory 
victories  which  occupy  the  columns  of 
journals  like  the  Morning  Star.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  measures  of  the  Radical  party 
have  all  fallen  through.  The  House  was 
in  no  temper  to  dally  with  the  Rallot,  and 
its  champions  now'  significantly  talk  of 
getting  up  a  testimonial  for  Mr.  Berkeley 
— a  plain  hint  that  it  is  time  for  him  to 
vanish  into  an  honorable  retirement.  The 
friends  of  the  Church  have  seen  their 
enemies  routed.  These  disappointments 
may  stimulate  Mr.  Cobden  to  some  small 
effort  during  the  recess,  (the  more  vigorous 
Radical  leader  is  hors  de  combat;)  but 
there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  appre¬ 
hending  that  next  spring  will  see  a  com- 
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pact  and  numerically  increased  party  of  |  Government,  it  is  now  admitted,  delayed 
extreme  o|>inions  upon  the  floor  of  the  |  to  the  last  instant,  with  over-scrupulosity. 
House.  Tlie  prospects  are  the  other  way.  I  before  taking  measures  for  their  relief; 
The  member  for  Rochdale  has  not  yet  j  and  yet  the  Act  for  the  purpose,  when 
venture*!  to  appeal  to  the  public,  and  Lord  '  passed,  cautious  and  im|K*rfect  as  it  is,  wa.s 
Palmerston  has  effectively  forestalled  him  |  welcomed  in  crowded  nteetings  with  grate- 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Should  he  ful  applause.  The  country  h.os  thus  got 
devote  the  autumn  months  to  a  tour  of,  peacefully  and  honorably  so  far  through 
agitation,  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  '  the  difficulties  of  a  trying  year,  made 
that  he  will  prove  but  a  poor  copy  of  Mr.  |  worse  by  following  two  under-average  har- 
liright ;  and  he,  powerful  as  he  is  upon  a  vests.  Fortunately,  the  Government  have 
democratic  platform,  lias  never  been  much  ;  not  been  placed  under  compulsion  to  pro- 
more  than  a  boisterous  Unit  in  the  House.  |  ceed  with  precipitancy  in  a  recognition  of 
The  (iovenunent  have  acted  with  praise-  j  the  Southern  Republic  ;  and  if  our  neu- 
M  orthy  patience,  and  masterly  vigor  and  |  trality,  maintained  so  meritoriously,  is  still 
frankness,  in  their  management  of  our  |  misinterpreted  by  the  Northern  American 
American  |>olicy.  Individuals  have  pre- 1  public,  great  injury  will  l)e  done  to  us. 
maturely  pressed  for  a  recognition  of  the  lioth  of  the  hostile  parties  in  America,  in 
Southern  States;  but  no  responsible  person  fact,  are  maddened  just  because  they  have 
h.as  felt  justified  in  distinctly  moving  that ;  been  thus  loft  to  fight  out  the  conflict  into 
such  a  course  should  l)e  taken.  Even  Mr.  j  which  they  so  recklessly  rushed.  The 
Lindsay,  who  placed  a  resolution  to  this  j  South  supposed  that  “  almighty  cotton” 
effect  Ijcfore  the  House,  when  the  time  for  j  would  comm-l  England  to  take  ^>art  with 
discussion  .arrived,  withdrew  in  a  hurry,  |  them  at  all  hazards;  and  the  Northerns 
affrighted  at  the  noise  himself  had  made.  |  discovered  suddenly  a  number  of  senti- 
Nothing  could  more  emphatically  prove  '  mental  reasons  in  the  relationship  of  the 
that  public  opinion  was  in  favor  ot  neu- 1  daughter  to  the  mother-country  for  the 
trality.  Enormous  as  the  cost  and  even  i  “  moral  stipport”  which  they  blame  us  for 
risk  of  neutrality  was  and  is’to  us,  both  '  not  giving  them,  after  they  have  for  a 
on  the  Opposition  and  Treasury  benches  !  generation  been  maligning,  meuacing,  and 
counsels  in  this  spirit  prevailed.  And  overreaching  us.  !Many  of  our  public 
now  more  tha>i  ever,  Avhen  the  civil  war  i  writers  may  have  spoken  ungenerously 
seems  nearly  spent,  when  interference,  .and  not  wisely  since  tliis  terrible  vi.sitation 
however  amic.ably  intended,  would  but '  came  uj)on  a  great  and,  in  many  respects, 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  AVashington  noble  jtcople ;  but  the  Government  have 
Government  by  stimulating  enlistment  or  preserved  a  fair  neutrality,  and  the  public 
reconciling  the  populace  to  forced  levies,  nave  approved  that  con»luct  under  the 
it  is  still  more  prudent  to  “  bear  the  ills  we  ,  strongest  tem[)t.ations  to  a  more  active 
have.”  The  trial  has  .at  least  done  us  this  policy.  Angry  language  is  natural  to  the 
service,  th.at  it  has  educated — in  a  sense  Federals  in  their  present  situation  ;  but 
ennobled — the  operatives  of  Lancashire.  1  when  the  proper  time  for  reflection  comes. 
They  know  as  well  as  the  most  intelligent  1  they  will  do  us  justice, 
class  ill  the  community  wh.at  their  position  i  Even  a  brief  notice  of  the  year's  Parlia- 
is,  what  claims  it  gives  them,  and  m  hat  i  mentary  business  would  be  inijx'rfect  with- 
virtues  it  demands ;  and  equally  in  their  '  out  a  passing  allusion,  and  no  more  is 
manner  of  preferring  those  claims,  .and  in  ;  jiossible,  to  Ireland.  If  the  political  con- 
their  conduct  under  privation  and  the  dition  of  this  country  is  not  much  better 
temptations  of  prolonged  idleness,  are  a  understood  in  England  than  formerly,  our 
credit  to  their  country.  Tliese  working  ;  affairs  are  assuming  more  importance  im- 
men  have  of  late  years  read  and  thought  j  penally  from  the  lately  discovered  exist- 
along  with  their  betters,  and  they  regard  1  ence,  in  embryo,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
the  struggle  in  America  as  involving  issues  |  Channel,  of  difficulties  similar  in  nature  to 
of  the  most  profound  .and  practical  interest  j  our  own.  The  English  public  at  last  know 
to  free  laborers  all  the  world  over.  I'lie  from  ]>er8onal  observation  an«l  inconven- 
happiest  evidence  of  their  growth  in  poli-  j  ient  experience  what  an  Ultramontane 
lical  and  social  knowledge  is  found  in  the  party  ii«,  and  can  better  estimate  the  dis- 
circumst.ance  th.at  every  attempt  to  con- ,  traction,  the  turmoil,  the  social  chaos, 
vert  their  sufferings  into  a  lever  of  agita- .  caused  where  that  party  is  in  a  position  to 
tion  h.a8  met  with  scornful  resistance.  The  1  strive  after  and  even  hope  for  ascendency. 
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They  ouj^ht  to  have  perceived  by  this  time 
that  we  are  fighting  their  battle  too,  and 
that  in  helping  us  to  protect  onr  institu¬ 
tions,  they  are  guarding  their  own  out¬ 
posts.  Most  of  our  political  questions 
now  possess  a  direct  practical  interest  for 
English  observers ;  and  this  is  even 
evinced  in  the  perverse  treatment  they 
have  lately  received  from  a  certain  vigor¬ 
ous  Radical  writer,  whose  superficial  mis¬ 
descriptions  of  our  actual  condition  alter¬ 
nately  annoy  and  amuse  us — oftener  the 
latter.  Our  Irish  poor  law  system  has 
escaped  the  depravation  intended  for  it 
under  the  renewed  Act  by  the  Ultramon- 
t.ane  party — a  circumstance  in  which  Eng¬ 
lishmen  may  rejoice.  The  educational 
views  of  the  same  extreme  section  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  (confined  in 
reality  almost  exclusively  to  the  higher 
dignitaries)  have  likewise  happily  found 
no  favor  in  Parliament — so  that  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  as  regards  their  aggressions,  may  be 
chronicled  a  pleasing  blank.  Partly,  at 
least,  this  is  owing  to  the  sedulous  atten¬ 
tion  to  business  and  the  constitutional 
tendencies  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  enjoy  the  confidence,  in  large 
measure,  of  intelligent  and  moderate  Irish¬ 
men  of  all  classes  of  rational  and  loyal 
political  opinion.  If  the  Government  be 
but  firm,  they  will  find  the  threatened 
popular  action  of  the  Ultramontane  pre¬ 
lates  in  returning  representatives  pledged 
to  unreasonable  demands,  to  be  a  mere 
bugbear.  There  are  not  half  a  dozen 
“  Longfords”  in  all  Ireland.  The  recent 


outburst  of  agrari.an  crime  is  by  far  a 
more  serious  thing,  and  merits  the  closest 
attention  of  every  statesman.  Should 
these  outrages  be  multiplied,  Ireland  will 
fidl  back  again  suddenly  to  the  pitiable 
position  which  she  occupied  twenty  years 
ago.  The  worst  feature  in  those  atrocities 
is  the  failure  of  the  authorities  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  perpetrators,  and,  in  the  instances 
where  they  are  caught,  to  prosecute  them 
to  conviction.  This  misfortune  of  justice 
is  becoming  every  day  a  greater  scandal, 
and  it  will  be  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  complaints  now  made  respecting 
it  will  quietly  die  out  as  others  have  for¬ 
merly  done.  In  the  days  of  general  law¬ 
lessness,  of  hot  political  agitation,  and 
ever-possible  insurrection,  people  expected 
these  dangers  and  anomalies,  but  they  are 
now  intolerable,  and  must  be  remedied 
and  removed  by  a  stem  and  unbending 
administration  of  justice.  Irish  judges 
are  not  free  from  blame  for  the  mistaken 
leniency  which  has  led  them  so  often  to 
deprive  their  sentences  of  all  vindicative 
and  deterrent  force.  It  is,  finally,  the 
merest  folly  to  say  that  this  tendency  to 
crime  among  the  peasantry  is  evoked  by 
the  existence  of  the  Established  Church, 
or  any  other  State  institution  or  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  fatal  shot  is  fired  w’ith  impos¬ 
ing  impartiality  at  the  Roman  C.atholic  or 
Protestant  landlord ;  and  the  perils  in 
which  the  former  class  are  now  involved 
have  liecn  useful  in  teaching  them  that 
safety  for  life  and  property  is  only  to  be 
secured  by  supporting  the  Constitution. 


from  MsemlUaa't  Maroilne. 

HUMAN  VEGETATION.* 

BY  THE  REV.  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  F.R.S.E.,  AUTHOR  OF  ‘‘FOOT-NOTES  FROM  THE  PAGE 

OF  NATURE." 

It  can  not  possibly  escape  the  notice  I  by  the  fossil  i*emains  found  in  the  most 
even  of  the  most  unobsen-ant,  that  the  |  ancient  rocks.  Like  a  palimpsest,  the  suc- 
tendency  to  vegetate  is  a  power  restless  |  cessive  strata  of  the  earth  have  been  cov- 
and  perpetual.  It  has  been  in  operation  i  ered  with  successive  races  of  plants,  de- 
from  the  earliest ’geologic  ages,  as  evinced  I  stroyed  by  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and 

- I  torrents,  but  leaving  their  imperishable 

*  Des  Vtgitmix  qni  erotMent  sur  Thotnmt  tl  fur  \  relics  behind,  and  again  restored,  in  full 
U*  animaux  vitanU.  Par  11.  Robiiv.  Paria  1862.  '  luxuriance,  by  the  play  of  the  life  agen- 
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cies.  Wherever  an  igneous  rock  was  up- 
heaved  into  the  sky  by  some  internal  con¬ 
vulsion,  its  bare  sides  and  summit  were 
speedily  covered  with  vegetation  ;  wher¬ 
ever  the  water  retired,  leaving  its  sediment 
behind,  the  dry  land  thus  formed  became, 
in  a  woinlertully  short  space  of  time, 
clothed  with  verdure.  From  pole  to  pole, 
each  stratum  of  soil,  as  soon  as  deposited, 
was  adorned  with  a  rich  exuberance  of 
plant-life.  Xor  is  the  layer  of  Nature’s 
Horal  hamlwriting  which  now  appears  on 
the  surface  less  extensive,  as  compared 
with  the  page,  than  the  buried  and  par¬ 
tially  obliterated  layers  beneath,  though 
the  characters  be  less  grand  and  imposing. 
The  earth  has  lost  much  of  its  primeval 
lire,  and  has  toned  down  the  rank  luxu¬ 
riance  of  its  green  and  unbrageous  youth  ; 
but  it  still  retains  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  vigor  which  characterized  it  during 
the  first  gi’eat  period  of  organized  being 
—  the  jK'riod  of  herbs  and  trees  “  yielding 
seed  alter  their  kind.”  The  whole  face 
of  the  earth,  and  almost  every  object 
which  belongs  to  it,  is  still  strangely  in¬ 
stinct  with  vegetable  life.  Coeval  in  its 
origin,  it  is  every  where  present  with  its 
indisfiensable  conditions,  liufn  down  the 
forest,  or  plow  the  meadow,  and  from 
the  new  soil  thus  exposed  springs  up  spon¬ 
taneously  a  new  crop  of  vegetation.  Hew 
a  stone  from  a  quarry,  and  place  it  in  a 
damp  situation,  and  shortly  a  green  tint 
bt'gins  to  creep  over  it.  Construct  a  fence 
of  wooden  rails  round  your  property, 
and  in  a  few'  months  it  is  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  primitive  plants.  Expose  a 
pot  of  jam,  or  a  i)iece  of  bread,  or  any  de¬ 
cayed  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  to  the 
air,  and  in  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  hoary 
with  the  gray  sUdks  and  powdery  fructiH- 
catioii  of  the  c«>mmon  mold.  Dam  up  a 
stream  or  the  outlet  of  a  lake,  and  convert 
it  into  a  stagnant  pond,  and  in  a  week  or 
BO  its  sides  and  bottom  are  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  green  conferva*, 
which  go  on  increasing  until  the  water  is 
choked  up  with  vegetable  matter,  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  bog.  I  low'  ra- 
))idly  does  Nature  bring  back  into  her 
own  bosom  the  ruin  which  man  has  for¬ 
saken,  harmonizing  its  haggard  features 
with  the  softer  hues  and  forms  of  the 
scenery  around  !  IIow  quickly  does  the 
newly-built  wall,  which  offends  the  eye  by 
its  garishness,  liecome,  by  the  living  gar¬ 
niture  of  mosses  and  lichens  that  creep 
over  it,  a  picturesque  object  in  the  land¬ 


scape  !  Nature,  faithful  to  her  ow'n  law 
—  “  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replen¬ 
ish  the  earth”  —  crimsons  even  the  cold 
and  barren  surface  of  the  Arctic  or  Alpine 
snow'  with  a  portentous  vegetation.  As 
if  there  W'ere  not  room  enough  for  the 
amazing  profusion  of  plant-life,  she  crowds 
her  productions  upon  each  other  into  the 
smallest  compass,  and  makes  the  highest 
forms  the  supporters  of  the  low  est.  Everjr 
inch  of  ground,  how'ever  ungenial  its  cli¬ 
mate  or  unfavorable  its  conditions,  is 
made  available ;  every  object,  how  ever  un¬ 
likely  at  first  sight,  is  pressed  into  her 
service,  and  made  to  bear  its  burden  of 
life;  and  thus  the  grandly-wild  Platonic 
myth  of  the  cosmos,  as  one  vast  living 
thing,  is  not  altogether  without  founda¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  this  universal  diffusion  and  plastic  pow¬ 
er  of  vegetation  is  seen  in  the  occurrence 
of  a  peculiar  flora  on  living  bodies.  The 
irresistible  torrent  of  veget.able  life,  over¬ 
flowing  the  whole  earth  and  every  inor¬ 
ganic  object  upon  its  surface,  has  not  left 
uninvaded  the  domains  even  of  animal 
life.  In  its  effort  to  extend  itself,  it  has 
overleaped  the  barriers  imposed  by  nature 
uj)on  the  law'  of  j)ropag.atioij,  and  sought 
to  establish  a  footing  in  a  strange  region, 

I  foreign  to  all  its  conditions  and  aptitudes. 

’  Several  kinds  of  plants  vegetate  on  the 
I  bodies  of  living  insects,  such  as  the  wasp, 

!  the  sphinx,  and  the  may-bug.  The  story 
j  of  Sindbad  and  his  old-inan  incubus,  has 
I  its  counterpart  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
for  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  observe  bees 
j  flying  about  in  summer,  loaded  with  a 
j  yellow'  club-shaped  plant,  almost  as  large 
j  .as  themselves,  protruding  from  their 
j  he.ads,  of  which  they  can  not  divest  them- 
1  seves  by  any  effort.  The  disease  called  mus- 
;  c.ardine,  so  injurious  to  silk-W'orms  —  the 
'  moldiness  with  which  the  common  house- 
:  fly  is  .attacked  about  the  end  of  autumn — 

'  the  white  slime  which  covers  the  sides 
of  gold-fishes,  are  all  vegetable  growths 
I  which  spring  up  with  great  rapidity,  at 
the  expense  of  the  vital  fluids  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  they  infest,  converting  their  bodies 
,  into  solid  m.asses  of  white  vegetable  fila¬ 
ments.  In  a  large  number  of  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  caterpillars,  beetles,  grasshoppers, 
reptiles,  eider  -  ducks,  and  animals  still 
higher  in  the  scale,  a  luxuri.ant  growth  of 
entophytes  has  often  been  found.  In  fact, 

!  animals  of  feeble  organic  activity,  using 
'  solid  food  w'hich  is  very  slowly  digested 
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and  contains  little  nutriment,  are  rarely,  scribes  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  j)arasitic 
if  ever,  free  from  these  parasites.  Xor  is  pKants  to  which  man  is  liable  ;  but,  as 
man  himself  exempt  from  their  attacks,  the  author’s  ratine  of  observation  has  been 
although  his  vigorous  organization,  his  principally  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  the  Europe,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
cooking  process  to  which  he  subjects  his  that  he  has  not  exhausted  the  subject.  The 
food,  are,  in  the  main,  inimical  to  the  de-  manners  and  occupations,  as  well  as  the 
velopment  of  parasitic  vegetation.  Pos-  food,  of  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions, 
sessed  of  a  material  structure,  he  is  neces-  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  production 
sarily  subjecte<l  to  the  same  organic  forces  of  these  abnormal  growths,  while  the  heat 
which  operate  throughout  the  wide  field  and  moisture  of  the  climate  stimulate  them 
of  nature ;  and  the  law  which  regulates  the  into  excessive  development.  Hence,  when 
increase  and  spread  of  vegetable  life  shows  more  particular  attention  is  j»aid  by  travel- 
no  greater  deference  to  him  than  to  the  ers  to  this  obscure  department  of  research, 
humblest  caterpillar  or  tbe  stone  from  the  new  and  strange  diseases  caused  by  ])lants 
quarry.  It  regards  his  animal  body,  not-  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  found  compara- 
withst.anding  its  wonderful  and  complex  tively  common  in  these  countries.  All  the 
formation,  simply  as  a  convenient  surfatte  forms  of  human  vegetation  hitherto  dis- 
on  which  to  carry  out  its  destined  ends,  covered  are  supposed  by  some  of  our 
Just  as  the  tree  is  made  the  basis  of  sup-  ablest  naturalists  to  have  a  common  origin, 
port  to  the  lichens  which  clothe  its  trunk  and  are  consequently  referred  by  them  to 
with  their  shaggy  rosettes,  to  the  moss-  one  species,  which  is  possessed  of  singular- 
es  which  weave  their  emerald  bracelets 
round  its  boughs,  and  to  the  fungi  which 
seek  out  and  luxuriate  on  its  decayed 
parts,  BO  is  the  human  body  made  the  ma¬ 
trix  of  sever.al  vegetable  parasites,  some 
of  which  are  symptomatic  of  general  de- 
bilitv  or  local  disease,  and  others  are  found 
on  tbe  healthiest  subjects.  Almost  every  growth  infesting  any  animal  body,  bow- 

}iart  of  the  body  is  infested  with  some  ever  high  or  low  in  the  scale  of  organiza- 
brm  or  other  of  this  strange  growth,  tion,  which  is  not  referable  to  one  primi- 
Litenally,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  '  tive  form.  Whether  this  Ik?  not  carrying 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  internally  and  exter-  the  Darwmian  theory,  in  this  particular 
nally,  man  is  m.ade  the  victitn  of  this  vege-  application  of  it,  a  little  too  far,  we  are 
table  vampyrism.  One  of  the  most  fear-  not  yet  in  a  position  positively  to  say;  but 
ful  pictures  which  the  vivid  imagination  certainly,  the  more  intimate  and  extended 
of  Dante  created  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  our  acquaintaiice  with  the  jdant  in  ques- 
infernal  regions,  is  that  of  the  living  for-  tion,  the  more  remarkable  do  we  find  its 
est  into  winch  certain  wicked  men  were  1  range  of  variation,  while  by  a  series  of  ex- 
transformed,  every  bough  and  leaf  of  which  j  periments  made  to  trace  its  gr»)wtb  through 
was  endowed  with  human  vit.ality,  emitted  j  successive  stages  of  develoj)ment  ondifter- 
a  wailing  cry  of  pain,  and  exuded  drops  entsubstancesand  in  altered  circumstances, 
of  blood  when  broken  or  injiired.  This  ex-  j  we  have  ac«juired  several  links  in  the  chain 
traordinary  idea  may  have  been  absolutely  |  of  evidence  toward  establishing  the  truth 
original — an  inspiration  of  the  poet’s  own  i  of  the  opinion.  The  common  mold,  so  fa- 
fancy  —  but  it  is  not  improbable,  as  most :  miliar  to  every  one  as  covering,  with  its 
of  the  images  under  which  he  represents  ,  grayish  or  greenish  flocculent  crust,  damj) 
bis  abstract  thoughts  were  taken  from  the  ]  walls,  old  shoes,  and  almost  any  substance, 
characters  and  events  of  his  time,  that  it  in  dark,  ill-ventilated  places,  and  which  is 
was  suggested  to  him  by  some  ancient  bo- ,  the  plague  of  the  economical  hoiisewife, 
tanical  treatise.  At  all  events,  this  singular  I  invading  her  pantry  and  defiling  her  cher- 
metamorphosis  is  only  a  political  exagger- 1  ished  preserves,  is  stT]>posed  to  be  the  ma- 
ation  of  an  appearance  often  produced  on  ‘  ny-headed  hydra,  the  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
certain  parts  of  the  hum.an  body  by  vegeta- :  chief.  As  the  appearances  M  hich  it  pre- 
ble  parasites.  The  recent  excellent  work  sents  on  different  parts  of  the  human  body, 
of  M.  Robin,  which  contains  in  a  compact  however,  .are  so  very  distinct  and  remark- 
and  systematic  form  all  that  h.as  lieen  able,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  brief 
hitherto  discovered  upon  the  subject,  de-  detailed  description  of  them,  under  the 


./  protean  qualities,  and  is  able  to  accom 
modate  itself  to  almost  any  situation,  how¬ 
ever  different  from  that  which  it  usually 
affects  in  its  normal  form.  Such  indivi¬ 
duals  not  only  maintain  the  identity  of  all 
human  diseases  caused  by  plants,  but 
also  assert  that  there  is  no  veiretable 
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pcpfimte  names  given  to  them  hy  tliose 
who  attirin  that  they  are  not  local  modifi¬ 
cations  of  one  and  the  s.anie  plant,  but  dif¬ 
ferent  and  peculiar  species. 

Ih'ginning  Mith  the  human  head,  it 
might  seem  the  bight  of  presumption  for 
vegetable  aspiration  to  strive  to  est.ablisli 
its  dominion  on  the  dome  of  thought,  the 
j»ala('e  of  the  soul.  Hut  this  object  it  has 
.attained,  .and  the  crown  of  man  is  actually 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Whatever  the  character  or  (pian- 
tityof  the  brains  beneath  maybe — whether 
intellectual  or  Hmotian — the  cr.ania  of  the 
jihilosopher  .and  the  fool  indiscriminately 
aftbnl  a  resting-place  .and  pabulum  for  the 
lowest  forms  of  veget.able  life.  Utterly 
regardless  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  tliey 
luxnri.ate  on  the  bumps  which  indicate  the 
intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as  on  those 
which  p(»int  out  the  animal  propensities. 
They  have  no  greater  rispect  for  the  iron- 
gray  head  of  the  sage,  filled  with  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  wisdom  aiul  experience  of  half 
a  century,  than  for  the  bald  pow,  with  its 
indefinite  silky  floss,  of  the  little  c’nild.  So 
very  variable  are  the  ajipcarances  which 
this  veget.ation  produces  on  the  head,  that 
it  has  received  no  less  than  twenty  difl'er- 
ent  name.s.  It  is  most  commonly  known, 
however,  under  the  scientific  synonyms  of 
lorrigo,  herpes,  alopecia,  tinea,  and  popu- 
arly  as  sc.ald-he.ad  and  ring-worm.  Some 
forms  of  it  attack  children  almost  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  are  found  only  among  the  poor, 
where  there  is  not  suflicient  attention  paid 
to  cleanliness,  while  others  occur  at  all 
ages  and  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  st)- 
cietv.  The  effects  which  it  produces  are 
no  less  variable  than  its  forms,  ranging 
from  the  sm.all  brown  scurfy  spots,  which  ] 
at  a  certain  period  cover  the  head  of  every 
child,  and  which  a  few  vigorous  apjilica- 
tions  of  soft  soap  and  water  will  remove, 
to  those  extreme  c.ases  where  it  disorgan¬ 
izes  the  whole  structure  of  the  scalp,  and 
seriously  affects  the  general  health.  Its 
varying  appejirances  and  effects  are  in  all 
likelihood  caiLsed  by  the  different  stages  of 
develoj)mcnt  of  the  plant,  its  greater  or 
ess  abtindance  on  the  parts  affected,  and 
the  more  or  les<  favorable  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed.  The  form  which  it  most 
frequently  exhibits  is  th.at  of  rounded  patch¬ 
es  of  thick  yellowish  scales  marked  by  nu¬ 
merous  depressions,  at  first  very  small,  but 
gradually  increasing  and  invading  larger 
surfaces.  The  hairs  on  the  parts  affected 
are  dull,  dry,  and  colorless,  exceedingly 


brittle,  and  easily  extracted,  broken  off 
elose  to  the  skin,  and  covered  with  gray¬ 
ish-white  dust.  It  is  described  w  ith  suffi¬ 
cient  accur.qcy  by  ]Moses  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Leviticus:  “  If  a  man  or  woman 
have  a  plague  upon  the  head  or  the  beard ; 
then  the  ])riest  shall  see  the  plague  :  and, 
behold,  if  it  be  in  sight  deeper  than  the 
skin  ;  and  there  be  in  it  a  yellow  thin  hair; 
then  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  un¬ 
clean  :  it  is  a  dry  scull,  even  a  leprosy  upon 
the  head  or  beard.”  Kxamineil  under  the 
microscope,  the  hairs  are  found  to  be  con- 
sidenibly  swollen,  with  nodosities  here  .and 
there  produced  by  masses  of  sporules  or 
seeds  imbedded  between  the  longitudinal 
fibers.  The  bulbs  are  flattened  or  destroy¬ 
ed  altogether  ;  the  ends  have  a  very  rag¬ 
ged  appearance,  -esenibling  in  miniature 
the  ends  of  a  piece  of  wood  which  has 
been  broken  across ;  while  the  medullary 
jiortion,  or  the  j/ith  of  the  hair,  is  quite 
ilisorganized,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
plant,  whi<  h  .ajipe.ars  enveloping  it,  either 
as  i.solated  spores  or  as  cliains  of  cells. 
Tlie  dise.ase  may  last  an  indefinite  length 
of  time,  but  it  usually  terminates  in  the 
obliteration  of  the  hair-follicles,  and  per¬ 
manent  baldness  of  the  affected  parts.  It 
is  far  more  severe  in  foreign  countries 
than  in  this ;  insf.ances  being  numerous 
where  it  has  completely  removed  the  Imir 
from  the  whole  head,  eyebrows,  and  beard, 
leaving  them  perfectly  smooth  and  n.akcd, 
imjiairing  the  constitution  when  so  exten¬ 
sively  developed,  and,  when  children  are 
the  subjects,  arresting  their  growth.  A 
very  formidable  type  occurs  fre<picntly  in 
Polainl,  under  the  name  of  Plica  jMjlonica^ 
characterized  by  acute  inflammation  of  the 
scalp.  The  hair  is  swollen,  matted  toge¬ 
ther  into  a  compact  mas.s,  sprinkled  over 
as  with  flour  with  the  germs  of  the  fungus, 
and  endowed  with  such  ex(]uisitc  sensibil¬ 
ity  that  it  can  scarcely  bear  to  be  touched; 
while,  strange  to  say,  the  disease  seems  to 
be  aggravated  by  cutting  the  hair.  The 
same  ])ar.asitic  plant,  the  Acorion  Schon- 
leiniif  which  causes  all  these  abnormal  ap¬ 
pearances  on  the  human  head,  also  infests 
the  skin  of  the  mouse;  and  produces  in 
both  cases  a  [)ecutiar  odor  by  which  its  pre¬ 
sence  is  easily  recognized. 

It  is  a  subject  of  frequent  remark  th.at 
alopecia  or  baldness  is  much  more  common 
now  than  it  used  to  be,  not  oidy  among 
old  men,  but  even  anumg  youths  and  per¬ 
sons  of  middle  age.  The  a<lvertising  and 
purchasing  of  all  kinds  of  hair  manures 
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and  stimulants  seems  to  be  a  feature  of . 
the  times — a  universally  recognized  neces¬ 
sity  of  social  and  domestic  economy.  Our  I 
hardy  and  unruly  ancestors,  being  often  ' 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  hard  blows,  acquir- ' 
ed,  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  as  it 
w'ere,  a  remarkably  strong  and  hirsute  j 
head-covering,  from  which  cudgel  and 
mace  rebounded  as  from  a  feather  pillow,  ! 
and  which  stood  in  no  more  need  of  Ma-  \ 
cassar  oil  or  Bentham’s  capillary  fluid, 
than  a  hedgehog’s  prickles.  But  now,  1 
when  the  fighting  is  all  done  in  print,  j 
which  breaks  no  bones,  when  martial  J 
valor  explodes  more  frequently  in  vehe¬ 
ment  speech-making  than  in  crunching  the 
head  of  an  adversary,  and  even  Donny- 1 
brook  Fair  is  a  tradition  of  the  past — na- ! 
ture  seems  to  have  recalled  her  gift,  there  , 
being  no  necessity  for  its  use ;  and  there  is 
a  general  landslip  of  hair  from  the  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  inferior  parts,  from  the  head  to 
the  cheek,  lij),  and  chin.  A  great  many 
ingenious  and  occult  reasons  have  been  ; 
assigned  in  explanation  of  this  curious 
phenomenon.  Some  advocates  of  the 
development  theory  attribute  it  to  the  ^ 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  as  if  the  human 
form  were  taking  a  retrograde  step  to-  ^ 
ward  the  bare  molluscous  condition  from 
which  it  originally  sprung ;  others  take  an 
exactly  opposite  view,  and  consider  it  a 
sign  of  the  progress  of  the  race,  a  proof  of 
the  great  intellectual  activity  of  the  age. 
By  a  few  incorrigible  jokers  it  is  regarded 
as  a  kind  accommodation  of  n.ature  to  the 
manipulating  convenience  of  that  useful 
and  important  class,  the  phrenologists ;  j 
while  the  resiK'ctably-uncomfortable  head¬ 
gear,  which  people  will  jwrsist  in  wearing,  ! 
in  despite  equ.allv  of  the  law  of  aesthetics  ' 
and  tne  law  of^  storms,  comes  in  for  a ' 
share  of  the  rcpro.ach.  Perhaps  after  all, ' 
the  savafits  may  be  right,  unwelcome  .as 
the  conclusion  may  be  ;  and  the  youthful 
heir  of  all  the  ages  may  owe  his  venerable 
appearance,  not,  as  he  fondly  imagines,  to 
the  disintegrating  effects  of  brain-work,  or 
the  pressure  and  friction  of  centuries  of 
accumulated  wisdom  under  which,  Atlas-  | 
like,  he  groans— but,  O  bathos!  to  the 
ravages  of  a  minute  and  contemptible  vo- ' 
getiible !  | 

Passing  downward  from  the  head,  we 
find  another  variety  of  tricophyton  or 
hair-plant  which  luxuriates  on  the  beard. 
It  is  associated  with  the  disease  called 
chin-welk,  or  mentagra,  {Sycosis  conta 
giosa.)  Its  appearjuice  is  indicated  by 
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redness,  tension,  and  irritation  of  the  skin 
of  the  chin,  lower  jaw,  and  upper  lip,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  eruption  of  tubercles  of 
Yarious  sizes,  resembling  strawberries, 
each  of  which  is  traversed  by  a  single 
hair,  which  has  lost  its  color,  liecome  brit¬ 
tle,  and  can  be  pulled  out  with  the  utmost 
ease.  Segments  of  circles  of  these  pos- 
tules  intersjiersed  with  the  parasitic 
growth  often  extend  round  the  front  of 
the  neck,  beneath  the  beard,  from  ear  to 
ear,  at  the  exjicnse  of  perm.anent  loss  of 
the  hair  of  those  parts.  As  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
plant  concerned,  it  is  more  frequent  in  the 
seasons  of  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  often 
very  obstinate  in  its  cure,  being  aggravat¬ 
ed  by  injudicious  applications,  and  lasting 
for  years  when  suitable  treatment  is  not 
adopted.  From  the  rigorous  measures 
enforced  for  its  extirpation  by  the  Leviti- 
cal  law,  M’e  find  that  it  was  very  common 
amongst  the  .Jew’s,  by  whom  it  must  have 
been  regarded  as  a  grievous  scourge,  pol¬ 
luting  their  highly-cherisheil  beards,  if  not 
consigning  them  to  the  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets.  There  must  have  been  an  oc¬ 
cult  significance  in  the  Eastern  salutation, 
“  May  your  shadow  never  be  less,  and  the 
hairs  of  your  head  never  decrease !"’ 
Pliny  describes  it  as  an  epidemic  raging 
among  the  inhabitants  ol  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Ca*sar.  A 
Roman  knight  is  said  to  have  imported  it 
from  Asia,  where  it  was  very  common, 
ami  to  have  transmitted  it  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.  It  was  treate<l  in  a  most  barbar¬ 
ous  manner  with  pow’ei’ful  caustics,  and 
the  diseased  parts  were  even  burnt  down 
to  the  bone  in  order  to  eradicate  it,  the 
deformities  thus  occasioned  being  fiir 
more  hideous  than  those  produced  by  the 
disease  itself.  On  the  Continent  it  is 
more  frequent  than  it  is  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  contagion  communicated  and 
spread  by  the  vile  mode  of  salutation  in 
use  among  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
the  universal  practice  of  shaving  in  tlie 
barber’s  shop. 

There  is  a  singular  form  of  cut.aneous 
disease  which  seems  to  have  a  special  pre¬ 
dilection  for  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  habitiually  covered  with  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  being  most  frequently  found  on  the 
skin  of  the  neck  and  breast.  Tins  is  the 
pityriasis  or  dandriflT,  caused  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  vegetable  growth,  discovered 
by  Eichstadt  m  1846,  and  called  Micro- 
sporon  furfur.  It  consists  of  an  efflores- 
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cence  of  small  circular  spots  which  gradu¬ 
ally  coalesce  and  produce  irregular  patches 
extending  nearly  over  the  skin  of  the 
whole  trunk,  and  accompanied  by  abund¬ 
ant  desquamation  of  dry  br.anny  scales, 
constantly  renewed.  The  depth  of  tint  in 
these  scales  varies  consider.ably,  being 
sometimes  so  light  as  scarcely  to  difler 
from  that  of  the  healthy  skin,  and  some¬ 
times,  as  in  one  variety  occurring  on  p»)o- 
ple  of  very  dark  complexion,  almost  black. 
The  color  usually  resembles  that  of  diluted 
bile ;  hence  the  name  of  ephtlide  Mpa~ 
tique  formerly  applied  to  it,  from  its  suj)- 
pose«i  connection  with  some  disorder  of 
the  liver.  On  subjecting  a  portion  of  the 
branny  desquamated  matter  to  the  micro¬ 
scope,  numerous  epithelial  scales  m.ay  be 
observed  mingled  with  the  oval  seeds  and 
tilaments  of  the  parasite ;  some  of  these 
Hlaments  Iwing  isolated,  and  others  united 
to  one  another  at  the  ends,  forming 
branched  chains  or  ramified  tubes  with 
knots  at  intervals,  like  miniature  bamlmo 
canes,  covered  at  the  extremities  with 
fructification.  This  affection  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  occurring  at  all  ages  and  in  both 
sexes,  though  women  generally. are  more 
subje(;t  to  it  than  men. 

A  large  number  of  skin  diseases  pecu¬ 
liar  to  foreign  countries,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  Buppose<l  to  be  caused  entirely  by 
hereditary  predisnosition,  constitutional 
debility  or  impurity  of  the  blood,  have 
lieen  recently  ascertained  to  be  associate*! 
more  or  less  distinctly  ami  directly  with 
parasitic  plants.  The  yaws,  so  prevalent 
in  the  est-Indies,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  and  tropic.al  America ;  the  ele¬ 
phantiasis,  which  so  horribly  disfigures 
the  Egvptians  ;  the  ichthyosis  or  fish-skin 
of  the  fcast ;  the  pellagra  of  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  ami  N^orthern  Italy — are  all 
either  }»rimarily  produced  or  invariably 
accompanied  by  some  form  or  other  of  the 
vegetation  under  review.  A  very  re¬ 
markable  form  of  fungoid  disc.ase  has 
very  lately  been  described  in  the  Bombay 
Medical  and  Physical  Transuctionsy  and 
has  also  formed  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet 
with  illustrations  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  the  same  author.  Though  new  to 
us,  it  has  been  well  known  for  the  last 
twenty  years  in  India,  in  many  parts  of 
which  it  prevails  endemically.  It  is  very 
common  among  the  ryots  or  farmers,  and 
is  caused  by  the  development  of  the  seeds 
of  a  species  of  mold,  introduced  through 
abrasion  beneath  the  skin  of  the  foot.  Its 
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effects  are  exceedingly  curious,  and  utter¬ 
ly  disproportionate,  we  should  imagine,  to 
the  cause ;  disorganizing  in  many  cas^ 
the  structure  of  the  whole  member,  and 
occasioning  much  suffering.  In  hospitals 
— more  especially  those  of  France  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent — cases  not 
unfrequently  occur  in  which  collections  of 
white  flooculent  filaments,  forming  a  cot¬ 
tony  tissue,  are  found  ou  removing  band¬ 
ages  from  sore  surfaces.  In  summer  these 
develop  with  the  most  astonishing  rapidi¬ 
ty,  a  few  hours  l)eing  sufficient  for  their 
.appearance,  and  are  exceedingly  annoying 
not  only  on  account  of  the  trouble  in¬ 
volved  in  removing  them,  but  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  they  either  aggravate  the  sore  or 
retard  its  healing.  These  vegetable  fila¬ 
ments  are  called  mycoderms,  and  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  spawn  of  the  mushroom,  both 
being  analogous  to  the  creeping  inter¬ 
lacing  roots  of  flowering  plants. 

But  not  only  does  this  peculiar  vegeta¬ 
tion  infest  the  extenial  surfaces  of  the 
huiman  body ;  it  is  .also  found,  in  forms  as 
strange  and  varied,  in  8ever.al  parts  of 
man's  intern.al  economy.  Of  course,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  fragments  of 
fungi,  confervsB,  and  lichens,  often  adhere 
as  foreign  matter  to  hi.s  food,  and  thus 
find  their  way  to  his  stomach  and  other 
organs ;  but  these  can  not  be  regarded  as 
p.ara8itcs,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  attach 
themselves  to  any  surface,  do  not  propa¬ 
gate  themselves,  and  are  perfectly  harm¬ 
less  and  easily  ex|)elled.  But  besides 
these,  true  entophytes  are  found  growing 
on  the  intern.al  structures,  and  propagat¬ 
ing  themselves  with  almost  the  same  r.a- 
pidity  as  in  the  open  air.  A  curious  sj>e- 
cimen  of  this  class  is  sometimes  seen  in 
the  sordes  of  the  teeth  of  iiersons  ignorant 
of  Rowland’s  odonto  and  all  other  dentn- 
fices,  and  more  frequently  in  those  who 
.are  affected  with  low  typhoid  fever.  This 
org.anism  h.as  little  or  no  structure,  con¬ 
sisting  of  simple  tul>es  or  filaments,  like 
those  of  the  common  conferva?.  It  is 
somewhat  interesting  as  Iwing  the  first 
vegetable  parasite  f*)und  on  man— tliscov- 
ered  in  1677  by  good  old  Leuenhoek,  the 
Dutch  botanist,  who  very  ingeniou.sly  re¬ 
medied  the  defects  of  the  microscope  of 
his  day  by  furnishing  every  object  intend¬ 
ed  for  examination  with  its  own  proper 
lens,  attached  by  a  wire  at  the  right  focal 
distance. 

The  lining  merabr.ane  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  is  the  seat  of  ^an  eruption  of  small 
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superficial  vesicles  single  or  confluent, 
forming  a  thick  whitish  crust,  which  ad¬ 
heres  tenaciously  for  a  time,  but  ultimately 
falls  off.  This  affection,  called  aphtha  or 
thrush,  is  caused  by  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  parasitic  plant.  It  is  very 
frequent  during  the  period  of  early  infan¬ 
cy,  and  also  in  advanced  stages  of  pulmo¬ 
nary  consumption,  and  in  diseases  attend¬ 
ed  with  slow  and  gradual  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  powers.  In  the  sputa  of  patients 
laboring  under  phthisis,  the  organism  may 
often  be  seen  by  the  microscope,  springing 
in  full  luxuriance  from  the  epithelial  or 
mucous  cells. 

Free  or  unattached  entophytes  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare,  because  they  possess  no 
means  of  counteracting  the  expulsive  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  organs  in  which  they  occur. 
The  only  plant  of  that  class  which  is  found 
in  man  is  that  described  by  Professor 
Goodsir  under  the  name  of  Sarcina,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  little  square  cells, 
divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  two  cross- 
lines,  to  a  collection  of  miniature  woolpacks. 
It  occurs  in  the  frothy  ejections  occasion¬ 
ally  met  with  in  severe  cases  of  stomach  dis¬ 
ease.  This  locality  might  appear  at  first 
Mght  exceedingly  unfavorable  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  nutrition  of  a  vegetable 
organism ;  but  its  very  minute  size,  and  its 
extraordinary  powers  of  rapid  reproduc¬ 
tion,  enable  it  to  escape  removal  by  the 
ordinary  expulsive  efforts  of  the  stomach, 
the  secreting  power  of  which  is  greatly 
impaired  before  the  plant  appears.  From 
the  quatemate  arrangement  of  its  parts,  it 
was  supposed  to  belong  to  that  minute 
but  exceedingly  prolific  division  of  the 
algae,  called  Desmidite,  whose  singular 
mathematical  shapes  afford  an  endless 
source  of  wonder  and  delight  ^  the  mi¬ 
croscopical  observer.  More  extended  and 
careful  investigations  have,  however,  prov¬ 
ed  it  to  be  merely  an  algal  condition  of  the 
common  mold,  produced  and  retained  in 
that  state  by  the  special  food  which  it 
meets  with  in  the  stomach,  and  which  it 
finds  in  no  other  locality,  but  reverting  to 
its  original  form  when  the  supply  of  this 
peculiar  pabulum  is  exhausted.  And,  as 
if  to  establish  this  conclusion  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  it  has  since  been 
found  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  in  the 
stomach  in  a  case  of  parasitic  skin-disease. 

The  class  of  plants  concerned  in  these 
disagreeable  affwtions  of  the  human  body 
has  always  furnished  the  strongest  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  or  spontaneous 
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generation;  a  doctrine  which  has  found 
able  and  distinguished  advocates  from  the 
time  when  barnacles  W’ero  supposed  to 
originate  from  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  and 
ducks  and  geese  to  grow  from  baimacles. 
The  various  changes  which  they  undergo, 
resembling  the  alternation  of  generations, 
so  evident  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  as  noticed  by  Steenstrupand 
others ;  the  absence  in  many  of  these  tran¬ 
sition  states  of  any  apparent  mode  of  re- 
^production  ;  the  peculiar  situations  in 
which  they  are  found,  always  constant  un¬ 
der  similar  circumstances ;  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  appear,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  spread  themselves — have 
all  been  adduced  as  arguments  in  support 
of  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  vital- ele¬ 
ments  into  which  bodies  are  resolved  by 
decomposition,  or  the  rudiments  of  vege¬ 
table  existence  produced  by  a  self-creative 
ower  in  n.ature.  This  belief,  however, 
as  been  so  weakene<l  by  an  accumulation 
of  incontrovertible  facts,  that  it  bids  fair 
soon  to  be  little  more  than  an  echo  of  the 
past.  Amid  all  the  mystery  connected 
with  the  modes  in  which  these  plants  are 
diffused,  this  one  fact  stands  out  clear  and 
prominent — proved  beyond  dispute  by  the 
great  majority  of  modern  observations — 
that  they  are  produced  originally  ^froni 
germs  or  seeds  derived  from  parents,  and 
having  a  cyclical  development.  Difficult 
as  it  is  to  determine  the  course  of  their  de- 
velojiment,  owing  to  the  various  stages  of 
their  existence  being  often  passed  under 
totally  different  circumstances — resulting 
in  modifications  of  forms  so  great,  that  two 
successive  conditions  can  not  always  be 
satisfactorily  recognized  as  the  same — still, 
when  they  have  been  traced  to  their  high¬ 
est  condition  of  growth,  they  have  always 
been  found  to  possess  well-characterized 
organs  of  reproduction.  The  vegetable 
germs  or  filaments  which  occur  in  human 
parasitic  affections,  however  diverse  their 
forms,  have  almost  invariably  been  found, 
when  placed  in  circumstances  favorable  to 
their  full  growth,  to  product}  the  cottony 
spawn  or  mycelium,  and  the  dusty  stalks 
of  the  common  bine  or  green  mold  of  our 
cupboards.  On  the  living  animal  body, 
the  circumstances  being  unfavorable,  the 
germ  -  cells  continue  in  the  primordial 
stages,  remaining  either  globular,  or  chang¬ 
ing  into  the  oval  or  even  the  filamentous 
form,  but  seldom  or  never  reaching  a 
higher  condition.  And,  at  this  stage,  the 
appearances  which  they  present  vary  very 
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much  with  the  substances  on  which  they 
are  produced.  For  instance,  in  saccharine 
fluids  undergoing  the  alcoholic  fermenta¬ 
tion — water  being  an  unfavorable  element 
to  fungi  as  a  class — these  germs  produce 
common  )’e.ast,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mass  of  mold-cells  or  vesicles  which 
nourish  themselves  at  the  exjtense  of  the 
organic  principles  contained  m  the  fluid, 
thereby  liberating  the  alcohol ;  the  identity 
of  yeast  with  human  vegetation  being 
proved  by  the  fact  that  its  granules  may 
be  made  to  induce  the  ordinary  parasitic 
skin -diseases — a  few  germs  rubbed  into 
the  head  or  breast  producing  respectively 
tinea  or  dandriff.  In  an  acetous  solution, 
the  same  germs  develop  into  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  system  or  spawn,  which,  by  Avay  of 
compensation  for  its  want  of  fructifying 
power,  spreads  to  such  an  extraordinary 
extent  as  to  form  the  thick  gelatinous  or 
leathery  crust  of  the  well-known  vinegar- 
plant.  We  see  from  these  examples  that, 
though  the  seeds  of  the  mold-fungus  will 
not  refuse  to  germinate  in  situations  con¬ 
trary  to  the  usual  habits  of  the  tribe  to 
which  it  belongs — even  in  poisonous  solu¬ 
tions — they  will  not  in  such  situations  de¬ 
velop  into  perfect  jtlants,  but  remain,  for 
almost  any  length  of  time,  in  various 
stages  of  embryonic  or  filamentous  growth. 
To  enable  them  to  maintain  this  perpetual 
youth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  spread  I 
themselves,  they  are  furnished,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  proper  reproductive  organs,  with 
an  .almost  indefinite  power  of  merismatic 
division ;  that  is,  separating  into  lamina?, 
or  layers — into  joints,  or  buds — each  grow'- 
ing  into  a  distinct  individual,  and  capable, 
in  the  same  manner,  of  propagating  the 
pl.ant.  A  very  extraordinary  v.ariety  of 
this  mo<leof  propagation  has  been  recently 
discovered  by  mv  friend.  Dr.  Lowe,  who 
has  experimented  and  w’ritten  very  ably 
upon  this  subject.  He  found  in  mothery 
catsup  a  nundier  of  yellowish  globular  l>o- 
dies  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head,  each 
cont.aining  an  innumerable  quantity  of  non- 
nucleateil  cellules,  capable  of  assuming  an 
oval  form  and  acquiring  a  distinctly  tu¬ 
bular  or  mycelial  aspect,  and  ultimately 
growing  into  perfect  mold.  These  cellules 
are  often  found  on  dry  8ubst.ancc8 ;  and 
from  their  exceedingly  minute  size,  (being 
much  8m.aller  than  the  ordinary  seeds  of 
fungi,  smaller  even  than  the  blood  cells, 
incapable  of  detection  except  in  masses,) 
find  easy  .access  into  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  places — through  the  slightest  lesions 


of  the  capillaries  or  veins  of  the  mucous 
surface  into  the  circulating  system,  where 
the  presence  of  plants  would  be  otherwise 
unaccountable.  The  white  powder  found 
on  old  l)eer-barrel8,  and  on  wooden  uten¬ 
sils  where  organic  matter  has  been  depo¬ 
sited,  consists  entirely  of  these  curious  en¬ 
tities,  which  were  formerly  supposed, 
without  foundation,  to  be  animalcules  of 
the  vibrio  class.  Gifted  as  they  are  with 
such  anomalous  powers  of  reproduction, 
and  capable  of  multiplying  themselves  in¬ 
definitely  in  .almost  any  form  they  assume, 
let  us  take  also  into  account  the  enormous 
number  of  seeds,  produced  by  the  normal 
mode  of  reproduction  whenever  it  is  de¬ 
veloped,  constantly  diffused  into  the  at¬ 
mosphere — floating  about  on  every  breeze 
that  blows  ;  dancing  invisibly  up  and  down 
in  the  air-currents  of  our  rooms  ;  capable 
of  entering  through  the  finest  conceivable 
apertures  ;  ever  at  hand,  waiting  only  the 
combination  of  a  few'  simple  conditions  to 
start  into  active  growth — and  it  is  surely' 
very  unreasonable  even  to  suppose  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  spontaneous  generation  for  or¬ 
ganisms  so  miraculously  endow'ed  for  uni¬ 
versal  diffusion.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  their  origin ;  the  re.al  difli- 
culty  is  to  conceive  how  any  place  can  be 
free  from  their  presence. 

After  these  statements,  it  need  hardly 
be  asserted  that  parasitic  affections  of  ve¬ 
getable  origin  are  highly  contagious ;  their 
seeds  or  buds  coming  into  contact  with 
the  skin  by  transmission  through  the  air, 
or  by  the  use  of  brushes,  combs,  razors,  or 
articles  of  dress,  of  persons  affected  with 
them.  The  relation  of  fungi  to  the  dis¬ 
eases  in  which  they  occur  is  a  disputed 
question.  It  is  not  know'ii  positively  whe 
ther  they  are  the  cause  or  the  effect ;  whe¬ 
ther  their  presence  is  a  mere  accidental 
occurrence  —  a  secondary  formation  pro¬ 
duced  by'  some  incipient  alteration  in  the 
tissues — or  whether  they  are  active  morbi¬ 
fic  agents  producing  disease  on  healthy' 
surfaces.  It  is  true  that  fungi,  as  a  class, 
require  a  dead  or  decomposing  matrix  on 
which  to  vegetate ;  but  any  argument  we 
may  build  upon  this  circumstance  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  exceptional  fact,  that  para¬ 
sitic  disease  can  be  induced  by  inoculation, 
by  the  simple  introduction  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  beneath  the  skin ;  and,  although  it 
might  appear  probable,  theoretically,  that 
the  spores  of  the  fungus  germinate  more 
readily  in  persons  previously  diseased,  or 
in  a  debilitated  state  of  b^y  resulting 
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from  want  of  proper  food,  pnre  air,  and 
exercise,  it  is  not  confirmed  clinically,  for 
tbe  majority  of  those  affected  are  in  vigor¬ 
ous  health.  That  malarial  and  epidemic 
fevers  may  be  of  cryptogamons  origin,  and 
connected  with  the  diffusion  of  these  plants 
in  the  atmosphere,  has  more  than  once 
been  asserted ;  and,  though  the  opinion 
has  been  decried  by  several  writers,  a 
slowly  accumulating  mass  of  evidence 
seems  to  preponderate  in  its  favor.  The 
immense  profusion  of  these  idants ;  their 
power  of  penetrating  almost  every  where, 
and  developing  themselves  in  almost  any 
circumstances ;  their  well-known  delete¬ 
rious  effects  in  parasitic  dise.a8es ;  the  fact 
that  their  agency  is  purely  xymotic,  and 
tliat  bodies  very  closely  resembling  them, 
if  not  identical  with  them,  have  been  found 
in  the  blood  and  kidneys  of  patients  af¬ 


fected  with  typhus ;  all  these  render  it 
very  prob.able  that  the  relation  between 
these  plants  and  epidemic  diseases  is,  to 
say  the  least,  closer  than  is  commonly  sup 
posed.  The  pestilence  still  w,alks  in  dark¬ 
ness  ;  but  the  little  that  iS  doing  from  time 
to  time  to  lift  the  vail  from  the  mystery 
is  calculated  to  impress  us  more  and  more 
with  a  wholesome  dread  of  this  vast  army 
of  minute  plants  —  which,  as  important 
auxiliaries  in  the  operations  of  Providence, 
are  conferring  incalculable  benefits,  by 
making  onr  world  purer  and  mort>  health¬ 
ful  than  it  would  otherwise  Ik?  ;  but 
which,  when  carried  l)eyond  the  line  of 
safety’  and  usefulness  by  the  very  impetus 
acquired  in  obeying  the  anli-.AIalthusian 
law  of  vegetation,  are  attended  with  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to  all  organ¬ 
ic  nature,  not  excepting  man  himself. 


(From  the  London  Timet. 


THE  CRISIS 


Amonc  the  European  events  of  the  I 
'present  year  the  closing  of  the  Prussian  I 
•Chambers  by  the  King  is  likely  to  prove  j 
one  of  the  most  important.  Since  the  day  j 
when  Charles  X.  published  the  proclam.a- 
tions  which  led  to  his  downfall,  no  more 
-summary  invasion  of  constitutional  liberty 
;has  been  seen  in  the  larger  States  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  And  the  act  is  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  still  more  indefensible,  since  it  is 
'leveled  against  the  vital  principle  of  all 
constitutional  government  —  the  right  of 
the  people’s  representatives  to  control  the 
{taxation  of  the  country,  and  to  determine 
the  nature  and 'limits  of  the  military  force 
-which  is  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign.  For  months  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  Court  and  the  popular  party  has 
been  going  on,  each  side  ^coming  more 
and  more  determined  to  carry  its  point. 
The  last  elections  confirmed  the  preceding 
ones,  and  have  fully  proved  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  nation  is  of  one  mind,  and 
that  the  popular  opinion  is  accurately  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of 
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Deputies.  It  has  been,  in  fact,  a  contest 
between  a  Sovereign  with  military  and 
despotic  instincts,  bred  up  in  the  traditions 
of  Ids  House,  and  a  iK'ople  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  modern  liberty,  and,  what  is 
of  hardly  less  imjiortance,  well  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  modern  political  econ¬ 
omy.  King  William  I.,  witn  his  warlike 
tendencies  and  his  confidence  in  his  power 
to  check  both  his  own  subjects  and  foreign 
potentates,  has  been  called  by  a  French 
satirist,  with  happy  ridicule,  William  the 
Conc^ueror.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  con(juer  the  will  of  a 
jK?ople  who  have  set  their  minds  on  man¬ 
aging  Xheir  own  affairs. 

Count  Von  Bismark’s  comparison  of  the 
autumn  vacation  with  an  armistice  too 
truly  betokened  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Court  regarded  the  differences  between 
itself  and  the  representatives.  We  may 
be  sure  that  no  two  armies  ever  looked 
upon  each  other  with  feelings  of  greater 
hostility  than  the  Royalists  and  the  ex¬ 
treme  Liberal  party  in  Prussia.  In  the 
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bre.a.st  of  the  former  the  desire  to  be  rid 
of  their  pertinacious  opponents  by  any 
means  whatever  has  become  too  strong 
for  prudence,  and  has  produced  an  act 
which  may  lead  to  most  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  Count  Von  IMsmark  has  entered 
into  all  the  purposes  of  the  Court,  and 
made  himself  the  instrument  of  its  most 
unconstitutional  policy.  After  his  speech 
and  those  of  some  others  of  the  retro¬ 
grade  party  it  was  almost  in  vain  to  hope 
for  a  rt'onciliation.  The  pojmlar  members 
were  plainly  told  that  the  King  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  under  arms  the  number  of 
men  which  he  judged  to  be  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  the  co»mtry,  and  that  if  the 
Chamber  refused  to  grant  the  supplies  it 
must  e.xpect  either  to  recant  its  seditious 
opinions  or  see  its  authority  wholly  disre¬ 
garded.  This  had  been  threatened  in  the 
most  express  terms  by  M.  Von  der  Heydt, 
but  few  thought  that  the  violation  of  the 
Constitution  w.a8  so  near  ami  would  be  so 
comjdete.  '^Tlie  blow  has  now  fallen.  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  made  its  coup  d'etat.  William  the 
Compieror  has  buckled  on  his  armor,  and 
is  prepared  to  rule  by  the  grace  of  (iod 
and  his  good  sword.  Ills  barons  stand  by 
him  in  this  struggle  against  those  rude 
churls  the  Liberals  of  the  Lower  House 
and  their  constituents.  Certainly  the.se 
noble.s  of  the  Upper  House  are  not  very 
princely  aristocrats  as  far  as  wealth  and 
station  are  concerned,  for  they  are  most  of 
them  poorer  than  a  solid  Baltic  trader  or 
llhineland  manuficturer,  and  in  many 
cases  they  owe  both  jmsition  and  income 
to  the  favor  of  the  Government.  How¬ 
ever,  they  now  stand  by  the  Court  reso¬ 
lutely.  The  Lower  House  had  in  com¬ 
mittee  dealt  very  roughly  with  the  Minis¬ 
terial  Budget.  The  Liberals,  who  on  this 
question  comprise  nine  tenthsof  the  House, 
had  provideil  only  such  a  sum  as  would 
suffice  to  keep  up  the  anny  on  its  old  foot¬ 
ing,  and  the  King  had  to  choose  lietween 
giving  up  his  cheiished  plan  of  a  first-rate 
army  to  rival  that  of  France  or  Austria, 
or  defeating  the  treasonable  economy  of 
the  Liberals.  It  is  said  that  moderate  ad¬ 
vice  was  given  him  by  persons  near  the 
throne,  and  that  even  the  Crown  Prince, 
w'ho  h:is  since  left  Berlin  with  the  Princess, 
was  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  policy. 
But  King  William,  urged  on  by  the  boasts 
of  the  military  party,  and  their  expected 
taunts  in  case  he  should  yield,  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  his  strength  against  that  of 
his  people. 


In  the  Upper  House  it  was  moved  that 
the  Budget  as  presented  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  voted,  although  it  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Chamber  of  |,I)eputies. 
This  was  adopted  by  the  large  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  fortv-four. 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  tipper 
House  was,  of  course,  suggested  by  the 
Government,  and  the  Ministers  immedi¬ 
ately  took  advantage  of  it.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  that  the  authority  of  the  Upper  House 
was  sufficient  to  sanction  them  in  disre¬ 
garding  the  opinion  of  the  deputies,  and 
that  the  budget  must  be  considered  as 
voted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  in  a  fennent,  and  even  the 
Presi»lent,  in  communicating  the  vote  of 
the  Upper  House,  declared  it  to  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  The  Chaml)er  referred  the 
whole  matter  to  the  committee  on  the  bud¬ 
get,  which  unanimously  pa.ssed  a  resolution 
that  the  vote  of  the  Up|)cr  House  accept¬ 
ing  the  budget  brought  forward  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  onpo.scd  to  the  plain  sense 
and  words  of  the  Constitution,  and  there¬ 
fore  null  and  void  ;  they  also  declared  that 
the  Government  would  not  be  justifitHl 
in  basing  .any  rights  whatever  on  that 
vote.  This  resolution  of  the  committee, 
being  read  to  the  ChamlK*r,  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  two  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty-seven  members  who  were  ])resent.  Thus 
w.as  war  declared  between  the  two  par¬ 
ties.  If  the  Court  prided  itself  on  its  de¬ 
termination,  the  Liberals  might  also  boast 
of  their  unanimity.  With  the  exception 
of  some  h.alfslozen  Royalist  members  who 
left  the  House  before  the  que.stion  was 
put  to  the  vote,  the  whole  Chaml)er  had 
adopted  the  resolution  of  the  committee, 
that  the  action  of  the  Upper  House  w.as 
unconstitutional.  In  fact,  the  question  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  w’hich  had 
caused  some  of  the  earliest  constitutional 
struggles  of  this  country,  .and  the  success¬ 
ful  settlement  of  which  question  is  gener¬ 
ally  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  con¬ 
stitutional  freedom.  The  Chamber  had 
to  decide  whether  it  would  assert  at  once, 
and  boldly,  the  principle  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  have  a  right  to  con¬ 
trol  the  expenditure,  or  whether  it  would 
acquiesce  in  the  design  of  the  King  to 
m.alce  it  merely  a  subordinate  power,  from 
which  an  appeal  might  lie  to  the  Upper 
House.  The  former  principle  is  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  Pnissia  as  well  as  of 
this  country,  and  the  notion  of  constituting 
the  Upper  House  an  assembly  to  reverse 
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the  decisions  of  the  Ix>wer  only  originated 
in  the  desperation  of  the  Court  party  at 
the  defeat  of  their  cherished  schemes.  It 
is  evident  that,  as  every  law  requires  the 
assent  of  both  Houses,  the  encouragement 
of  dissension  between  the  two  could  lead  to 
nothing,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  intended  to 
do  aw.ay  with  the  Constitution  altogether. 

Nothing  less  than  this  seems  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Prussian  King.  No  sooner 
had  the  Chamber  agreed  to  its  resolution 
as  to  the  iinconstitionality  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  Upper  House,  than  Count 
Von  Bismark  read  a  roy.*!!  message  order¬ 
ing  that  the  close  of  the  parliamentary 
session  should  take  place  the  next  day. 
This,  under  the  circumstances,  was  equi¬ 
valent  to  telling  the  Chamber  that  he 
should  govern  without  them,  since  the  bud¬ 
get  was  unvoted,  and,  if  the  session  were 
closed,  there  could  be  no  constitutional 
raising  of  money  at  all.  But  the  King  is 
not  even  content  with  having  the  reality 
of  absolute  power.  He  must  make  his  op¬ 
ponents  feel  tliat  they  are  beaten ;  he  must 


declare  to  them  in  explicit  terms  that  he 
considers  himself  victorious,  and  that  he  is 
determined  to  improve  his  victory  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  Despotism  never  vent  ured  on  a  coars¬ 
er  pro(r]amation  of  success  than  in  the  roy¬ 
al  message.  “  The  budget,”  says  the  King, 
“as  amended  by  the  I^ower  House,  having 
been  rejected  bv  the  Upper  House,  the 
Government  finds  itself  compelled  to  car¬ 
ry  out  the  budget  as  it  was  originally  laid 
biefore  the  Lower  House,  without  taking 
cognizance  of  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Constitution.”  On  this  principle  it  is 
sufficient  that  a  majority  of  the  U|>per 
House  should  be  on  the  side  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  authority  of  the  Lower 
House  ceases  entirely.  If  in  every  case  of 
a  difference  of  the  two  Houses  on  a  min¬ 
isterial  proposition  that  proposition  may 
be  legally  carried  out,  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  should 
exist  at  all.  If  the  Prussian  Liberals  wish 
to  resist  this  interpretation  of  the  law, 
they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  a  long 
and  difficult  struggle  with  power. 


REV.  ALBERT  BARNES. 


£ubei.ushixg  this  number  of  The 
Eclectic  will  be  found  an  accurate  like¬ 
ness  and  finely  engraved  portrait  of  the 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
for  more  than  thirty-two  years  has  been 
the  laborious  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  that  city.  As  a  man,  as 
a  Christian  minister,  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  as  a  voluminous  writer  and 
expounder  of  the  text  of  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  extensivelv  known  as  such  over 
this  country  and  in  foreign  lands,  a  good 
portrait  of  him  will  be  highly  valued  by 
nis  very  numerous  friends.  Having 
known  him  for  many  years,  we  have 
sought  to  put  on  record,  in  permanent 
form,  an  accurate  portrait  of  his  face  and 
form.  Moat  of  the  portraits  which  we 
have  seen  have  failed  to  express  the  exact 
lineaments  of  his  features.  This  engrav¬ 
ing  has  been  made  with  great  care  from  a 
photograph  taken  a  few  months  since,  and 
admitted  to  be  the  best  of  all.  The  art- 


[  ist,  Mr.  Perine,  has  improved  much  upon 
the  photograph,  and  brought  out  a  full 
expression,  and  given  it  quite  a  life-like 
resemblance  to  the  original.  A  Vtrief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  will  add  interest  to  the 
portrait. 

Albert  Barnes  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Rome,  Oneida  county,  New-York, 
December  1st,  1798.  His  father  was  a 
tanner,  and  Mr.  Barnes  remained  in  his 
father’s  family  until  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  employed  wdth  his  father, 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  he  laid  the  basis 
of  a  solid  education  by  a  diligent  applica¬ 
tion  to  general  reading  and  study,  and  the 
pursuits  of  literature.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years,  he  graduated  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  College,  and  in  November,  1820,  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  theological  studies  at 
Princeton,  New-Jersey,  where,  after  a 
three  years’  course,  he  remained  one  year 
more  as  a  resident  graduate. 

In  April,  1824,  he  was  licenced  to  preach 
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tbe  Gospel,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
followinc;  February  he  w'as  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Morristown,  New-Jersey.  He  entered 
upon  the  work  of  the  ministy  as  a  pastor 
with  untiring  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  successful  labors  at  Morristown 
during  five  years,  when,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  people  of  his  charge,  he  received  a 
call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphi.a,  w'hich 
he  accepte<l,  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  new  field  of  most  responsible  labors 
June  25th,  1830,  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Mr.  Harnes,  is,  in  some  respects  at  least, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
in  modern  times.  But  amid  most  abund¬ 
ant  labors  among  the  jKJople  of  his 
charge,  and  untiring  diligence  in  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures,  he  has  been  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light  in  the  churches 
of  the  land.  By  a  systematic  disposition 
of  his  time,  and  with  clock-like  prompti¬ 
tude  in  the  assignment  of  his  varied  duties 
and  studies,  Mr.  Barnes  has  accomplished 
an  .‘imoimt  of  intellectual  labor  such  as  few 
men,  if  any  in  this  age,  have  achieved. 
His  life,  from  his  first  entrance  on  the  pas¬ 
torate  at  Morristow’n,  has  been  one  ol 
great  activity  and  laborious  toil.  The 
labor  which  he  has  performed — a  large 
part  of  it  in  the  early  morn  w’hile  other 
men  were  a.sleep  —  would  seem  to  be 
enough  to  crush  any  constitution  but  one 
of  iron.  We  believe  the  three  large 
volumes  of  his  commentary  on  the  Prophet 
Is.aiah,  published  in  1838,  were  chiefly  writ¬ 
ten  in  early  monnng,  while  many  were 
asleep.  "The  same  general  course  of  early- 
morning  study  was  ptirsiied  in  after-years, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  long  series  of 


volumes  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  which  have 
had  for  m.my  years  an  incre.asing  and  still 
wider  circulation  every  year  as  time  moves 
on.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Barnes  has  pub¬ 
lished  many  volumes  of  essays,  reviews, 
sermons,  addresses,  etc.,  of  a  practical  or 
dogmatic  character.  Ilis  Village  Sermou$y 
selected  and  published  for  practical  use,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
of  any  in  the  language. 

These  incessant  and  arduous  labors  a 
few  years  since  seriously  impaired  bis 
eye-sight,  which  led  him  to  visit  Europe  to 
obtain  the  best  medical  advice  in  that 
country.  Ha|)pily  his  eye-sight  has  been 
so  far  improved  that  his  labors  have  been 
continued  till  now. 

His  commentaries  alone,  in  some  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  volumes,  are  a  monument 
of  untiring  industry.  They  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  republished  in  England,  and  to 
some  extent  in  other  languages.  They 
have  lieen  used  in  families,  in  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  Bible-classes,  and  entered  into 
a  wider  circulation  perhaps  than  any 
series  of  the  kind  in  this  age.  ]\fore  than 
half  a  million  of  these  volumes  had  lieen 
printed  and  sold  some  years  since.  The 
number  now  can  hardly  be  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  million.  To  have  provided 
such  an  amount  of  sacred  reading  for  such 
an  age  as  this,  is  to  have  exerted  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  human  mind  and  destiny  rarely 

Imralleled.  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Barnes 
lelongs  to  the  first  rank  of  American 
divines.  But  he  is  too  well  and  widely 
known  to  need  a  more  extended  sketch  of 
his  life  and  labors,  which  are  embodied  in 
his  numerous  w'orks,  and  his  eminent  his¬ 
tory  ns  a  pastor  and  preacher. 
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American  Hietort.  Bj  Jacob  Abbott.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Maps  end  Engraringa.  Vol.  IV. 
Northern  Colonies.  Pages  288.  New  York  : 
Sheldon  A  Company.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

American  history,  from  ita  first  diaooTerrand  on¬ 
ward  till  now,  is  fruitful  of  ii>tereal  to  erery  lorer  of 
his  country.  The  fame  and  ability  of  Ur.  Abbott 
as  a  writer  of  history,  in  this  form  of  easy,  graceful, 

f 


and  instructire  diction,  must  commend  it  especially 
to  the  younger  poriion  of  the  public.  Among  the 
topics  of  this  Tolume  are :  “  The  Voyage  of  the  May¬ 
flower,*  ‘‘Landing  at  Plymouth,*  “First  Week  in 
Plymou'h.”  “Massasoit  and  the  Indians,”  ‘'The 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson,*’  “The  Conquest  of  the  New 
Netherlands,*’  “  Growth  and  Extension  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies.’*  Under  these  general  heads,  Mr.  Abbott  has 
given  a  beautiful  and  graphic  narrative  of  the  events 
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of  those  days,  which  is  full  of  interest  and  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Mat  Dreams.  By  Hexrt  L.  Abort.  New-York- 

Abbev  A  Abbott,  ruhliabers,  1|9  Nassau  street- 

1862.' 

This  is  a  book  of  poems,  beautifully  printed  on 
tinted  pa|»cr,  dedicated  to  William  Cullen  Bryant,  a 
prince  amon^  poets.  The  volume  is  a  book  of  ons 
hundred  and  forty  papes,  and  numbers  thirty-two 
poems  on  various  subjects.  The  very  titles  of  the 
poems  are  poetic,  and  the  poems  cunt  tin  many 
beautiful  thoughts. 

SEVEirrn  Series  or  Rev.  C.  H.  SprROEOMs  Sermoms. 

Preached  a'-d  revi-red  by  their  Author.  I’ages 

878.  New-York;  Sheldon  A  Company,  Publish¬ 
ers.  Boston:  Gould  A  Linodn.  18U2. 

Tue  name  and  reputation  of  Rev.  C.  II.  Spurgeon 
is  so  well  known  os  an  able,  eloe|uent,  and  renowned 
preacher,  that  it.  is  only  necessary  to  announce  a 
new  volume  from  his  pen  to  secu  e  the  attention  of 
the  serious  readers  of  the  Am-ricsn  public.  This 
volume  contains  tweiity-two  di-soourses  on  varotis 
subject-*,  well  di  cu.sscdand  forcibly  presented  to  the 
serious  mind.  We  arc  always  gratitied  at  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  increased  demand  for  8>-ri>ius  practical 
reading.  We  commend  this  volume  to  the  perusal 
of  all  the  friends  of  practical  religion. 

“  Thirteen  Months  in  the  Rebel  Armt  ** — writ¬ 
ten  by  a  son  of  Dr  Stevenson,  Sccrebiry  of  tlie 
AmeriC'in  Tract  Society,  William  G.  Stevenson, 
who  was  iraprc.sscd  and  compelled  to  serve  in 
Secessia — !■*  one  of  the  most  graphic  delineations  of 
rebeldom  we  have  sc«'n. 

Barnes  A  Hurr.  51  John  street,  have  done  a  good 
service  in  giving  this  volume  to  the  public,  as  it  lets 
us  go  behind  the  curtain  and  gain  a  clear  view  of 
the  power  and  purposes  of  the  >  onfederat*  States  — 
such  as  from  a  Northern  standpoint  is  impo.ssible. 
The  book  is  especially  valuable  from  the  calm  and 
well-balanced  estimate  it  presents  of  the  strength 
of  the  Confedera'e  Government  in  men,  arms,  te- 
Bources,  and  inveterate  detcrminai  ion  to  light  to  the 
end.  The  hook  is  writ'en  with  great  simplicity  »f 
style,  while  its  details  are  thrillingly  given.  No 
novel  is  mote  fulminating 

Boston  and  Fall  River  Line. — ^niislme  of  noble 
steamers  between  New  York  and  Fall  River,  of 
which  Ck>l.  William  Borden  is  the  land  aduii'al  and 
manager,  a.ssisted  by  veteran  commanders  of  great 
skill  and  experience  in  Long  Island  Sound  iiaviga 
tion,  has  justly  become  a  favorite  route  with  the 
traveling  public.  The  steamers  are  of  large  siie, 
built  with  great  strength,  propelled  with  f>ower- 
ful  engines,  and  fitted  up,  in  their  cabins  and  state 
rooms,  with  palace  like  comfort  and  luxury,  to  mret 
the  wants  of  the  traveling  community.  The  tables 
are  spread  with  all  needful  luxuries,  and  the  servants 
are  attentive  and  prompt,  and  the  steamers  furnish 
all  the  facilities  and  comforts  which  can  be  rea-sonably 
expected.  This  route  gives  the  weary  traveler  a 
full  night’s  rest,  on  board  till  early  monting,  and 
lands  him  in  Boston  over  a  two  hours’  ride  in  the 
cars  in  good  time  for  breakfast.  We  do  a  favor  to 
the  public  in  saying  thus  much  of  this  fine  line  of 
travel. 

Brookltn  Philharmonic  Societt. — The  City  of 
Churches  is  highly  favored  on  the  score  of  fine 


music.  The  first  rehearsal  of  the  Brooklyn  Phil 
harmonic  Society’s  second  concert  recenily  took 
place  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ttieo  Th  imas, 
who  alternates  with  Mr.  Eisfeld  on  the  conductors’ 
rostrum.  Mr.  Tbomas's  ability  in  every  dfpart- 
ment  of  art,  whether  as  a  conductor  of  Italian 
o|-Mira  or  as  the  exponent  of  the  reticent  music  of 
the  great,  misters,  has  be-n  so  steadily  recognized 
in  New-York  tiiat  we  watch  with  interest  the  ca¬ 
reer  which  be  has  cle.arly  hewn  out  for  h'tnself. 
Brookvn  is  fortunate  in  having  procured  the  co- 
operali’in  of  a  conductor  so  euergetic,  well-informed, 
and  gentlemanly  as  Mr.  Thomas. 

Marine  Engines  for  the  French  Government. — 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Horning  Post  writes 
as  follows:  “The  Frcncli  Govt-mmi-ut  has  i  ntored 
into  a  contract  with  Me-srs.  Jack  A  Co.,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  for  a  pair  of  iheir  high-pn-ssure  murine  en¬ 
gines,  to  be  connected  with  Belleville’s  inexplo-abic 
Itoilcrs.  Should  the  experiine  nt  succeed,  a  revolu¬ 
tion  will  be  produced  in  the  mode  of  pro|H'1ling  ves¬ 
sels  of-war.  The  Emperor  has  po^^onally  taken 
great  interest  in  this  matter,  receiv»d  Mr.  .lack  sev¬ 
eral  '-lines,  and,  with  the  a-sistance  of  .M.  Dupuy  da 
Lome,  minutely  examined  his  plans  and  models. 
The  cngiiits  are  intended  for  a  fine  ship-uf-war  now 
building.” 

German  Address  to  Garibaldi. — The  following 
address  lias  lieen  forwarded  to  G.iribaldi : 

“  There  are  defeats  which  carry  with  them  the 
girms  of  future  triumphs.  In  uplifiing  the  hand 
courageously  against  a  usurpation  that  giiawg  a'  the 
heart  of  your  country,  in  raising  the  cry  I'f  ‘  Home 
or  death,’  you  have  given  timely  waniing  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  lying  in  jeopardy  of  becoming  the  prey  of  a  vain- 
pyre  policy,  and  you  have  foiled,  at  lea.st  for  a  time, 
those  nefarious  despotic  projects  into  which  Italy 
was  being  drawn.  Yes,  in  spiie  of  the  rev.-r8e  that 
ha-s  interrupted  your  work  of  emaneipiition,  yours 
has  liecn  a  great  servic-e  to  the  cause  of  pro.:re88. 
On  the  day  ahen  Italy  shall  enter  into  jmssi-s.sion  of 
her  capital,  your  name  will  be  inscribed  on  the  tab¬ 
lets  of  history  as  that  of  the  true  victor. 

“  Tbrouithout  the  enlightened  world  you  are  held 
at  this  moment  in  deep  rympathy.  Permit  me,  ray 
dear  friend,  to  offer  you  also  heartfelt  greetings  in 
the  name  of  numerous  German  friends-  Wheicver 
there  are  men  of  freedom,  there  are  are  you  thought 
of  with  affection  ;  and  no  royal  amnes  y  that  would 
seek  to  throw  the  vail  of  oblivion  over  your  deeds, 
can  ever  erase  your  glorious  acts  from  the  memory 
of  the  nation.s.  No;  they  will  nevi  r  forget  that  you 
have  sacrificed  yourself  in  order  to  warn  your  en- 
dangert  d  fatherland,  as  little  as  it  will  ever  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  you,  through  an  er-  r-.netnorable  ’n>bcllion,’ 
established  the  basis  of  national  unity,  afler  having, 
years  befo'  c,  d  fended  the  honor  of  tue  Roman  Re¬ 
public  against  the  overpowering  nmnlier  of  her  foes. 

“  The  ingratitude  of  a  King  will  not  weight  heavi¬ 
ly  on  your  heart  in  presence  of  the  universal  popu¬ 
lar  sympathies  Kings  pa-s away,  but  nations  remain  ; 
and  to  the  n.itions  that  seek  to  establish  the  truly 
free  state,  the  future  belongs  with  certainty. 

“  Karl  Blind." 

Impoetanoe  of  Trifles.— or,  what  seems  a  trifle, 
R  mere  nothing  by  itself,  in  some  nice  stiuatioos 
turns  the  scmle  of  fate,  and  rules  the  most  im^iort- 
Rnt  Rctious. 
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A  Coroner  on  Crinoline. — Dr.  I.Ankr^ter,  one 
of  the  coroners  for  MidJle-ex,  in  snnmiitig  up  in  the 
Ciiso  of  “  Another  victim  to  crinoline,"  lat  ly,  stated 
that  he  held  two  inquests  a  month  on  women  de 
BtroyeQ  by  fire  from  crinoline,  anionf;  a  population 
of  a  million,  which  would  make,  it  may  l>c  supj)0-od, 
an  average  of  six  dca'hs  from  that  cau»e  ah>ne  {ler 
month  in  London.  Such  a  ratio  through  the  whole 
of  England  made  the  sacrifice  from  cri nol 'lie  very 
ainrniiiig.  and  he  hoped  would  make  rome  inqires 
sion  on  society.  Hut  the  sar-ritice  did  n>>t  end  the'e. 
That  object ionahle  and  dange'OU.s  style  of  dre«.s  was 
carried  into  the  factories.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  the  wife  of  an  engineer  was  dr.iwn  up  fright¬ 
fully  m  machinery;  aid  on  several  iK-ca-sions  girls 
had  been  so  desToyed  or  injur'd  in  factories.  In 
Austria  some  d  stinguished  ladies  appeared  to  lie  de¬ 
termined  not  to  receive  any  lady  wlm  wore  crin' line, 
.‘^nic  influential  1  idles  now  should  set  their  faces 
against  if.  If  woman  would  not  abandon  that  dress, 
it  was  as  well  for  him  to  state  that  crinoli-  c  could 
be  ma<le  anti  combu  tilde.  He  had  been  written  to 
on  the  subject  by  |ihilanthropic  ladie.s.  One  lady  in 
Hrighton  wrote  to  him  the  other  day,  stating  that  for 
one  shilling  in  the  pound  dresses  could  l>c  secured 
fromi  flammability.  Then  there  was  another  preserv 
ative  from  ignition  from  fir<--placea  by  an  invariable 
use  of  wire  fire--juards.  Steel  crinoline  he  looked 
upon  a.s  the  most  dangerous,  because  not  so  compres¬ 
sible. — L/'nilon  Jiaily  News. 

New  GfARD-RooM  and  Stabi.ks  at  IIoltrood  — 
For  the  last  twelve  years  great  improvenu nts  have 
be^ii  going  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Holyrood  I’uluce. 
These  alterations,  with  many  minor  improvements, 
have  so  changed  the  exterior  aspect  of  the  I’alace, 
tliat  one  who  had  not  seen  it  for  the  periotl  we 
have  named  would  lie  apt  to  suppose  that  a  magi 
cian's  wand  had  been  at  work,  llolyrood  House  ha-i 
at  length  become  a  fit  residence  fur  the  Royal  fam-  : 
ily  ;  while  its  picturesque  environs  and  hist  rical  as-  1 
Bocintions  enable  it  to  vie  with  the  fin  st  royal  pal¬ 
aces  in  the  country.  The  most  recent  improvement 
we  have  to  notice  is  the  erection,  immediately  op¬ 
posite  the  P  lace,  of  a  new  gu.ard-ioom  and  stables.  . 
The  site  selected  for  the  conjoined  purjKia-  s  is  one 
immed'utely  op|>nsite  the  froi  t  of  the  Palace.  The 
new  s'ructure  eiccted  on  the  apace  thus  cleared  pre- 
BCiits  a  facade  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  front  elevation  of  the  Palace. 
The  stables  occupy  the  west  and  nonh  sid-  s,  and  con¬ 
tain  seventeen  stalls.  They  have  lieen  fitted  up  and 
vcntil.iteil  in  'he  most  approved  manner,  and  the  di¬ 
visions  between  the  stalls  have  been  lined  wi  h  the 
new  elastic  material  kamptulicon,  which  is  deemed 
the  liest  profection  for  high-mettled  or  restive  hoi  ses  , 
when  they  kick  the  boards,  as  in  striking  it  they 
neither  iejure  their  own  hoofs  nor  the  wood  work.  ' 
It  is  thought  highly  probable  that,  after  the  mar-  ' 
riage  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Royal  Highness 
will  occasionally  reside  at  llolyrood,  and  for  longer 
periods  than  Her  Majesty  ha.s  been  in  >he  hab't  of 
staying  in  the  course  of  her  journeys  to  and  from 
Balmoral — Edinburgh  Courant. 

A  Shark  ovt  or  ms  Latiti’dk. — A  gentleman 
writing  from  Luccombe  Chine,  in  the  Isle  of  Wiaht, 
says :  ‘  While  siPing  upon  a  rock  la.st.  Friday, about 
two  o'clock  P.M.,  I  observed  a  large  fish  floundering 
in  the  sea,  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  On  bring¬ 
ing  my  telescope  to  bear  upon  it  I  descried  a  huge 
fin  above  water,  and  while  stUl  wouderiug  what  it 


could  be,  I  saw  it  turn  on  its  side,  evidently  to  seize 
somo  prey,  and  this  convinced  me  it  was  a  shark, 
and  a  very  large  one  too.  Ha.stily  summoning  some 
fishermen,  we  embarked  in  a  boat,  armed  with  a 
hook  on  an  iron  chain,  baited  with  beef.  This  on 
approaching  the  monsti-r  we  dragged  behind  us.  He 
immediately  seized  it  in  his  ra|>acious  jaws,  and  then 
—  well  for  us  that  we  were  powerful  men,  for  his 
effor  8  to  escap  “  were  fearful — he  tried  with  his 
tneth  to  cut  the  chain  ;  he  almost  turned  his  stomach 
inside  out  to  disgorge  the  hook,  but  in  vain.  The 
struggle  litsted  half  an  hour,  when,  quite  spent,  he 
suflen.-d  his  head  to  be  drawn  above  wati  r  a  d,  con¬ 
fining  his  tail  with  a  noose,  we  drew  him  to  shore, 
and  dispatched  him  with  great  ditficuliy  by  beating 
him  on  the  head.  He  measured  eighteen  feet  four 
inches,  and  from  his  enormous  mouth,  containing 
fix  rows  of  hard,  flat,  sharp  jioiiited  te<-th,  (of  which 
I  counted  120,)  and  the  total  alisence  of  spiracles, 
its  skin  lough,  hard  and  prickly,  I  judged  it  to  be 
the  Cnrchnriwt  vnignrit,  or  white  shark,  which  is, 
aconling  to  Cuvier,  sometimes  found  on  the  Hritish 
I  coast.  I  wished  to  have  pre-erved  the  skeleton,  but 
1  found  the  next  day,  to  my  regret,  that,  not  having 
been  properly  secured,  the  huge  mass  had  beeu 
washed  out  to  sea.” 


I  An  Ice  Palace  on  the  St.  Ijvwrence. — Mr.  Ed- 
;  ward  Ila.s.sel,  a  Berlin  architect,  who  was  emjdoyed 
I  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  Petersburgb  and  Mos- 
!  cow  Railway,  and  constructed  many  of  the  far-famed 
'  ii-e  palaces  of  St.  Petersburgh,  proposes  coi  structing 
I  an  ice  palace  on  tiic  river  oppos  te  the  city  next 
winter,  if  he  can  meet  with  suflicient  encomagement 
from  the  citizens.  The  building  will  be  forty  feet 
high,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long,  and  fifty- 
six  feet  deep,  and  constructed  much  in  the  same 
style  as  the  Court-House,  but  with  this  addition, 
that  it  will  l>e  sui  rounded  by  a  colonnade  and  topped 
with  a  dome,  all,  with  the  exception  of  tiie  windows 
and  doors,  to  be  built  of  ice.  A  large  skating  rink 
will  be  annexed  to  the  building.  The  rooms,  which 
will  include  a  large  ball-room,  ladies'  and  gentle¬ 
men’s  rooms,  halls,  etc.,  will  be  all  heated  by 
stoves,  and  warnmied  not  to  melt!  Mr  Hajcsel  sjiy.s 
that  the  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  erection 
of  sucli  buildings.  He  may  well  do  so.  And  that 
the  palace  would  be  built  in  three  or  four  weeks  at 
a  cost  of  alamt  flhlOO.  This  sum  he  pro)M>sc8  to 
raise  in  subscriptions  of  $10,  which  will  entitle  the 
sharehohlers  to  have  exclusive  contnd  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  A  building  of  this  nature  would  attuict  large 
numbers  of  visitors  to  the  city.  The  hotel-keepers 
and  other  interested  parties  would,  thcrifortt,  do 
well  to  look  ujiou  the  scheme  with  favor. — .Montreal 
Herald. 

Mrsic  AND  Odor. — M.  Piessc  believes  that  he  has 
discovered  a  gamut  of  odors  ;  he  has  an  anL-ed  forty- 
six  i-imple  es.sences  accordii  g  to  what  may  be  called 
their  tones  ;  aud  he  finds  that  concord  and  d  scord 
arc  produced  us  in  mu.-tic.  Ruse  and  geranium,  for 
instance,  s-iys  the  Literary  Budget,  which  has  “  ver- 
j  ified  this  curious  fact,”  are  both  C:  smelt  together, 
you  at  once  discern  that  these  two  p'  rfumes  have 
the  same  tone,  rose  being  an  octave  higher  than  the 
other.  The  8;ime  is  true  of  orris  and  calamu*,  of 
almond  and  violet.  There  is  perhaps  something, 
after  all,  in  the  blind  man's  idea,  that  the  scarlet 
color  must  be  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. — London 
paper. 
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M.  Moubot,  a  French  trarelcr,  ha*  recently 
paMed  throai{h  Caml>odia,  up  the  Me-Kong,  near 
to  the  frontier  of  Lso«,  and  rieited  the  rarage  and 
independent  trihea  which  lire  between  these  two 
countries  and  Cochin-China.  These  Steint^s  he 
conddt-rs  to  be  the  aboiiginal  iuhabitants  of  the 
peninsula.  During  his  journey,  M.  Moubot  dis 
corered  two  act  ire  rolcanoes  on  the  north  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  every  where  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  north  the  evidences  of  rolcanic  action. 
Ue  refers  to  the  product*  of  the  country,  which 
are  cotton,  iron,  coal,  gold,  silrer,  and  copper,  be¬ 
sides  valuable  w<»<>d*.  In  an  extension  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  acro-s  the  lake  of  Tou  i  Sap,  and  through  the 
provinces  of  Oogeor  and  Battambong,  M.  Moubot 
discovered  and  examined  some  splendid  ruins  and 
a  monument.,  the  temple  of  Ougeor  the  Great.  He 
has  sent  hrme  drawings  and  description*  of  these 
ruins.  Many  of  the  buildings  were  constructed  of 
large  stone*,  elaborately  carved  and  corered  with 
design*  of  imaginary  animals,  as  well  ss  of  be**ts 
of  burden.  These  temple*  were  found  in  a  district 
completely  imbt-dded  in  the  forest,  and  in  such  a 
state  of  ruin  that  trees  were  found  crowing  upon 
the  roof*.  The  inscriptions,  from  their  antiquitv, 
were  not  intelligible  to  the  natives;  yet  they  so 
nearly  resemble  the  Siamese  character,  that  it  is 
probable  they  will  soon  be  deciphered. 

VotCAJfic  Phkhoiixnon  m  Maxilla. — A  letter  to 
Dr.  HiMike,  communicated  to  the  Geological  So¬ 
ciety,  states  that  on  the  first  of  May,  1861,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  river  Pasig  was  subj-ct  to  a  violent 
commotion,  which  continued  for  four  hours.  For 
the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  water  was  co¬ 
vered  with  air-bubbirs  and  foam,  the  tem|>eraiure 
being  raised  to  one  hundred  degrees  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  degrees,  other  parts  of  the  rivir  be¬ 
ing  at  eighty  degrees.  Mounds  of  mud  were  rais 
ed  several  f<et  above  the  surface  of  (he  water,  and 
gave  om  an  offensive  odor.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  time  mentioned  the  mounds  di*ap|>cared, 
and  the  river  resumed  its  ordinary  aqiect. 

ELgcTKirAL  Pbexomexa  or  Vescvii’S. — M.  L. 
Palmieri  first  observed  the  flashes  of  volcanic 
lightning  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  new  crater  at  Torre  del  Greco  They 
always  originated  in  large  ‘‘globes  of  smoke,”  and 
were  f  llowed  liy  exp'osions  like  pistol-discharges. 
Afterward  from  the  Observatory  he  noticed  simi¬ 
lar  flashes  between  the  smoke  and  cinder  masses 
and  the  aqueous  vapor  above  them,  but  very  Sel¬ 
dom  between  the  “  globe  of  smoke"  and  the  earth 
beneath  it.  At  each  violent  projection  of  smoke, 
his  instruments  indicated  a  strong  tension  of  posi¬ 
tive  electricity,  and  when  th>s  reached  a  certain 
force,  thunder  and  lightning  occurred.  If  the 
discharge  occurre-d  in  the  direction  of  the  senith  of 
the  Observatory,  a  sudden  increase  of  positive 
electrical  tension  was  produced ;  while,  if  the  dis¬ 
charge  was  directed  toward  the  earth,  or  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  region  in  the  air,  the  tension  became  negative. 
The  vapor  which  moved  toward  the  Ob-ervatory, 
if  free  from  cinders,  was  strong'y  positive;  but 
the  cinders  which  fell  when  the  smoke  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  current  deviated  from  the  senith  were  nega¬ 
tive. 

A  Bkautiful  CoMruMKXT.  —  It  was  a  beautiful 
compliment  that  Haydn  paid  to  a  great  female  vocal- 
iat.  Reynolda  had  painted  her  as  Cecilia,  listening 


to  celestial  music.  Looking  at  it,  Haydn  said ;  “  It 
is  like  her,  but  there  is  s  strange  mistake."  “  What 
is  that?’  asked  Reynolds.  "  Why  you  have  painted 
her  listening  to  the  angels,  when  you  ought  to  have 
represented  the  angels  listening  to  her.” 

Carbolic  Acid, — Dr.  Crace  Calvert  calls  this  sub¬ 
stance  the  most  powerful  preventive  of  putrefaction 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.  By  its  aid  he  succeeds 
in  preserv  ng  gelatine  solutions,  and  preparations  of 
starch,  flour,  etc  It  prevents  the  conversion  of 
tani'in  into  carbonic  acid  and  sugar,  and  arrests  lac¬ 
tic  fermentation.  Diluted  with  from  two  to  seven 
parts  of  Water,  it  is  found  useful  in  putrid  ulcers 
and  sloughing  wounds  The  non-chemical  reader 
may  be  reminded  that  carbolic  acid  is  very  similar 
to  creosote,  and  obtained  from  coal  tar. 

Two  Hcxorrd  Rhots  pkr  Mikctb. — Arrange- 
^  ments  arc  now  in  progress  in  Cincinna'i  for  the 
'  manufacture  of  a  m  wly  invented  revolving  gun, 

I  which  will  discharge  from  one  hundred  and  ninety 
to  two  hundred  shots  per  minute.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  exceedingly  »imple.  Six  rifle  barrels  of  the 
I  size  and  caliber  of  the  Springfield  or  Enfield  regula¬ 
tion  rifle,  are  placed  in  a  circular  frame  of  solid 
iron,  in  which  are  also  placed  the  locks  and  spring 
which  produce  the  explosion.  The  regulation  cart¬ 
ridge  of  fifty  eigh'h  one-hundredths  caliber  is  loaded 
into  a  cast-stcel  chamber  some  three  ioi-hes  long 
I  and  capped.  These  cliambers,  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  are  placed  in  a  hoppi  r,  from  whence  they  fail, 

I  one  by  one,  into  cavities  prepared  for  them  at  the 
'  rear  of  the  barrel  in  the  same  iron  frame.  A  rotary 
I  morion  is  imp-irted  by  s  cranh,  attached  to  mitered 
'  gearing  fixed  in  the  breach,  and  the  fifty  eiiarge*  arc 
j  discharged  in  sixteen  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  one 
I  hundrcil  and  ninety  to  two  hundred  per  minute. 

I  SctcmI  hundred  chambers  are  atrached  to  each  gun, 

{  and  as  the  a'tendants  cs'i  load  them  as  fist  as  they 
are  fired,  thousands  of  shot*  can  be  made  without 
any  necessity  of  in'ermissiou.  The  recoil  is  entirely 
overcome,  the  point  of  tlie  barrel  does  not  fly  up, 
and  each  sliot  is  eflcctive  at  more  than  ordinary 
Enfield  rifle  range. — CominercicU  Advertiser. 

Restoratiox  or  the  Clavdian  Aqueduct. — The 
following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  from  R«>me  ; 
"  Prince  Torlonia  ha-  ju«t.  brought  a  consid'-ranle 
undertaking  to  a  succe-sful  terniinalion.  Thanks 
to  his  powerful  s-sistance,  the  aqueduct  of  CUu- 
dian,  which  was  intended  to  draw  off  the  w  a‘ers 
;  of  the  Lake  C-lano  or  Fucino,  is  reesiabiished. 

I  The  Lake  Fucino,  four  Roman  leagues  in  leng'h, 

!  and  two  broad,  is  situated  at  thirty-two  mile*  from 
I  Bora,  in  the  Abruzzi,  and  sixty-two  from  Rome. 

'  Its  overflowing  frequently  desolated  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  from  which,  when  the  water  had  re¬ 
tired,  poisonous  exhalsiioDS  emanated.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  channel  to  jniur 
into  the  Liris  the  oveifl  tw  of  the  waters  of  iliis 
luks,  the  Emperor  Claudius  gave  a  combat  of  gal¬ 
leys,  manned  by  nineteen  thousand  gladiators. 

!  An  immense  crowd  and  the  Praetorian  Guard  lined 
the  banks  to  prevent  tlie  flight  of  the  unfortunate 
combatants.  ‘  The  combat,’  say  Tacitus,  ‘  although 
between  criminal*,  was  worthy  of  the  bravest  sol¬ 
diers.’  The  spectacle  being  concluded,  the  flood¬ 
gates  were  opened,  but  the  flood  did  not  succeed, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  deepen  the  channeL  Tra¬ 
jan,  Adrian,  the  Emperor  Frederick  HI.,  and  Al- 
pbonae  L  caused  new  works  to  be  executed,  which 
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were  resumed  In  the  seTenteenlh  end  eighleenth 
ceniuries.  In  1826.  the  Neapoli'an  Oovt-rninem 
aliM>  un<l«rto<-k  to  clear  and  restore  the  CiaudUo 
aqueduct.  The  glory  of  hrioKing  this  difficu't 
work  to  an  end  belongs  to  Priuce  Torlonia,  who, 
after  ten  years'  1abi>r,  and  nn  outlay  of  several  mil¬ 
lions.  at  last  saw,  on  Uie  ninth  of  this  month,  the 
waters  of  the  Fucina  move  from  their  level,  ami 
flow  like  a  torren*.  to  criea  of  ‘Viva  Vicu>r  Eiii- 
mauuele,' '  Viva  il  Princi)  e  Torlouia.’  Time  is  still 
nec^S'sr^  to  drain  the  Fucmo  entir>lt;  but  the 
progressive  lowering  of  the  hike  will  hy  degrees 
rei>tore  to  cultivation  a  superfn-ies  of  thirty  five 
thou-and  acres.  It  is  calcuiat<-d  that  the  sale  of 
the  land  will  quadruple  the  capital  expended  on 
the  undertaking. 

Land  Animals  in  thk  Coal  MxAsrars  or  Nova 
Scotia. — Dr.  Dawson  has  obtained  numerous  animal 
remsinA  from  the  cliffs  of  the  South  Joggi<  a.  Nova 
Scotia,  among  them  some  reptilian  skeletons,  one  of 
wliich,  the  Vendrerpeton  aead’anum,  he  considers 
the  most  perfect  carbonifei oua  reptile  hitherto 
discovered.  These  were  obts'ned  from  a  tne- 
trunk  fossilised  in  stfv,  and  it  also  contained, 
amongst  other  treasures,  many  remains  of  insects, 
the  most  interesting  being  a  compound  eve,  with 
the  facets  perfectly  preserved.  Further  details  are 
given  in  the  Quarttrly  Journal  of  th*  Ueologieal 
Society. 

Nkw  Volcanic  Island  in  tiik  Caspian  Sea. — 
In  August  lasi,  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Turkey  dis- 
cove  ed  a  new  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Caspian, 
twenty-three  fat 'oms  long,  twelve  fathoms  wide, 
and  toe  hight  aliove  the  water  aliout  six  feet.  Thu 
soil  is  very  loose,  and  iimells  strongly  of  petroleum. 
The  new  isle  is  in  a  line  of  volcai  ic  action,  from 
the  mud  eruptions  of  Kertch  to  the  fires  of  Hakou. 
An  account  of  its  discovery  appeared  in  the  Kussiaii 
Aoitwi/  Review,  a  translation  of  wnich  by  Lieutenant 
Lutke  was  communicated  to  the  (jcolugical  Society 
through  Sir  K.  Murcoison. 

Photography  and  Etiinoloot.  —  The  Russians 
have  taken  photographic  po' traits  of  the  various  in- 
habitams  of  the  Steppes  of  the  Oural,  with  a  view 
to  ethnological  studies.  One  view  ^ives  a  profile 
and  another  a  full  face;  and  the  subjects  of  ti.e 
operation  were  shaved,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  true 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  skull. 

The  Pktroleum  Springs  of  North  . tiiKRioA. — 
Dr.  Abraham  Gesner  communicated  to  ti>e  Geologi¬ 
cal  Society  an  account  of  these  extraordinary 
springs,  and  an  abstract  of  his  paper  will  be  found 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal.  The  oil  region  com¬ 
prises  parts  of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Texas,  New-Mexico,  and  California,  reaching 
fiom  tbe  rixty-fifth  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eighth  degree  of  longitude  west,  and  there  are  like¬ 
wise  outlying  tracts.  The  oil  is  believed  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Silurian,  devonian,  and  carboniferous 
rocks,  and  is  conjectured  to  be  a  product  of  the 
chemical  action  by  which  ligneous  matter  is  trans¬ 
muted  into  coal.  Dr.  Gesner  also  suggests  that  in 
some  cases  animal  matter  may  have  been  the  source 
of  the  hydro  carbon.  To  obtain  the  petroleum, 
borings  are  made  through  various  strata  to  the 
depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  feet. 
As  a  general  rule,  these  borings  pass  through  clay. 


with  holders,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  shale, 
bituminous  shale,  ai  d  tnen  the  oil,  underlaid  by  the 
oil-bearing  stratum  of  fire-clay,  containing  fr»gments 
of  st'gmaiia  and  oth^r  coal  plants.  As  soon  as  ihe 
oil  stratum  is  reached,  there  is  an  escape  of  car¬ 
bureted  hydrogen  gas,  often  violent  enough  to 
blow  the  boring-rods  into  the  air.  When  tbe  oil 
comes,  it  is  Aje^-ted  with  much  force,  soinetiines 
rising  to  the  hight  of  one  hundred  feet  t^me 
well*  have  at  first  given  four  thousand  gallons  in  six 
hours,  and  the  average  daily  yield  of  mineral  oils  in 
the  Uid'ed  States  is  estimated  at  about  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  gallons. 

A  Murat  Claim  on  Naples. — The  Civil  Tribunal 
of  Naples  is  engaged  in  hearing  a  claim  brought 
by  ihe  descendants  of  King  Murat  and  Queen 
Candine  agHinst  the  Minuier  of  the  IlouAebold  of 
the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  Director  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  of  the  kingdom  for  the  recovery  of  properly 
confiscated  in  1815.  Napoleon  I.,  in  giving  the 
throne  of  Naples  to  his  brotht r  Josepli  in  1806, 
reserved  to  himself  an  annual  iucome  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  out  of  the  properly  of  the  Crown,  and  when, 
in  1808.  he  put  his  brother  io- law  Murat  iu  the 
place  of  Joseph,  he  transferred  to  the  former  and 
ilia  wife  Caroline  Bonaparte  the  half  of  that  in¬ 
come,  not  as  a  donation,  but  in  exchange  lor  pala¬ 
ces  and  other  property  which  tbe  Murat  family 
poseetwed  in  Paris  and  other  (wrts  of  France.  Cer¬ 
tain  estates  in  Italy  were  appropriated  ki  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  income,  and  weie  admiidstered  of  i>ii- 
vute  prupeity  lielonging  to  the  royal  family.  King 
Ferdinand  I.,  on  recovering  the  throne  as  Naples, 
all  hough  he  had  by  a  decree  of  the  14ih  of  August, 
1815  declared  all  properly  inviolable,  afterwards 
dis^Nised  of  that  belonging  to  the  Murat  family, 
adding  a  part  to  his  own  private  dutnain,  and  re¬ 
luming  the  rest  to  the  estate.  The  heirs  of  the 
Murats  now  demand  the  restoration  of  that  prop¬ 
erty,  which  has  Considerably  increased  in  value, 
anil  which  all  became  national  property  by  the 
decree  of  Sep  ember,  1860.  They  also  elaim  pay¬ 
ment  of  ihe  rent  received  on  that  property  since 
1816.  The  present  claimauts  are  four — the  Prin¬ 
cess  Louise  Murat,  daughter  of  King  Murat  and 
Caroline  Bonaparte,  and  three  daughters  of  her 
sister,  the  lute  Princess  Letizia  Murat,  Marchioness 
Pepoli.  The  other  descendants  of  the  family  resid¬ 
ing  io  Palis  do  not  take  part  in  the  suit. 

Growth  of  Coral. — M.  de  Lacaze  du  Thiers, 
having  been  directed  by  the  Governor-Generai  of 
Algeria  to  report  on  the  reproduction  of  coral,  de- 
voied  himself  to  the  requisite  observa'ions,  and 
communic.ited  the  results  to  the  French  Academy. 
He  found  coral  branches  to  contain  male  polyps,  fe¬ 
males,  and  hcmianlirodites,  the  latter  being  the 
least  iiumerou.s.  One  or  other  sex  usually  predom¬ 
inated  in  a  particular  branch,  and  when  fecundation 
was  not  the  result  of  hermaphroditism,  the  currents 
of  the  water  carrit-d  the  male  seed  just  as  the  air 
carries  the  pollen  of  dioecious  plants.  In  lively  spe¬ 
cimens,  the  male  polyps  may  be  seen  to  emit  a 
white  fluid,  which  produces  a  milkiuess  in  the  water, 
aiid  diffuses  the  spermatic  elements.  He  found 
some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  seminal  from 
the  ovigeruus  capsules  under  a  hand  magnifier,  but 
the  microscope  revealed  egg  appearanoea  in  the 
latter,  and  spermatozoa  in  the  former.  The  incuba¬ 
tion  takes  place  in  the  digestive  cavity,  the  coral  is 
viviparous,  and  its  young  resemble  little  worms, 
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which  moTc  with  agility.  They  swim  backward, 
and  after  becoming  fixed,  experience  curi  us  trana- 
formations  in  reaching  the  form  of  tlie  perfect  ani¬ 
mal. —  Compte*  Rfndus. 

Georor  III.  AT  WisoaoR  Castle — As  the  King 
was  walking  on  tlie  terrace,  from  which  there  is  a 
short  way  to  some  of  the  anaitnients  of  the  castle, 
he  tliought  he  would  go  into  .Mrs  Dilany's,  and  he 
knocked  at  a  rootn-d<K>r.  A  youn:;  lady  (I  siip- 
j>oee  Miss  Port)  was  sitting  in  the  room,  and  sahi ; 
“Wln>  is  there?"  A  voice  r.]»lied;  “It  is  me” 
“  Then,”  said  she,  “  me  may  stay  where  he  is." 
Knocked  again,  and  she  again  said:  “Who  is 
there?”  The  voice  answered :  “  It  is  me."  “  'I  hen,  ’ 
raid  she,  “  me  is  impertinent,  and  may  go  almut 
his  business."  Upon  the  knccking  being  repented 
a  third  time,  some  person  who  was  with  her  ad 
vised  her  to  open  the  door  and  see  who  it  could  be, 
when,  toiler  great  astonishtiit  iit,  who  should  it  Ik* 
but  the  King  himS'  If.  All  she  could  utter  was ; 
“What  sliall  1  say!”  “Nothing  at  ail,”  said  his 
Majesty ;  you  were  very  right  to  Ik*  cautious  whom 
you  admitted and  no  doubt  it  gave  him  more 
pleasure  thau  if  he  had  been  received  in  any  oilier 
way. 

SrpERioR  Men. — Generally  superior  men  are  lone¬ 
ly  men.  1  heir  sup«*riority  isolates  them.  Or  it  is 
at  once  the  effect  and  cause  of  isolation. 

GcNPOWDEn  SipKRSFDKD. — The  lated  explosive 
m.itei  ial  consists  of  the  dour  of  starch,  which  lioiled 
in  a  peculiar  way  with  nitric  avid,  possesses,  it  is 
said,  a  far  greater  projectile  force  than  the  gun¬ 
powder  in  ordinary  use.  It  is,  probably,  somewhat 
similar  to  gun-cotton. 

The  Typhoon  at  Canton. — ^Tlie  following  is  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Hong-kong,  dated  August 
10th:  “  A  typhoon  of  terrific  violence  pa88t*<l  over 
Canton  and  Whampoa  on  the  ‘27th  ult.,  enough  of  it 
being  felt  here  to  cause  the  detention  of  the  Ori.ssa. 
It  is  impos-sible  to  describe  the  havoc  to  life  and  jiro- 
perty  sustained  in  that  part  of  the  country,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  towns  of  Canton  and  Whampoa.  <  If  the  lat- 
_ter,  it  may  actually  lie  said  that  theie  is  not  a  hr  use 
lefi  standing  but  the  whole  leng'h  and  breadth  of  the 
country  have  suftVred  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  its 
own  history.  The  loss  of  life  at  Canton  is  estimated 
at  more  than  4O00II  persons,  and  the  Mandarins 
have  paid  already  upwards  of  $1.>,000,  at  a  dollar  a 
body,  for  the  recovery  of  coriwea  frotn  tre  river. 
The  boat  population  of  Cantoti  |a>rished  by  the  thou 
sand,  atid  there  was  hardly  any  safety  in  the  fniil 
tenements  on  shore.  The  rivi-r  rose  twelve  fe.  t 
above  the  lev.  1  of  the  highest  springtides.  The 
mud  docks  at  Whampoa  were  without  exception 
flooded,  and  the  vessels  in  them  floated  off  the 
blocks,  and  were  driven  by  the  force  of  the  wind 
hard  and  fast  into  the  mud,  one  or  two  bring  hope- 
le>8ly  lost;  the  others,  perlmp.s,  may  be  saved.  Ot 
the  vessels  in  Whampoa  there  were  four  or  five 
driven  a-hore,  aod  there  wa.s  hardly  one  of  the 
others  that  did  not  sustain  some  very  serious  dam- 
age." 

The  Distressed  Weavers. — Lord  Derby  was  on 
Monday  elected  chairman  of  the  Execu’ive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Cotton  Operatives  Relief  Fund,  io  place 
of  the  late  Lord  Ellesmere,  and  met  with  a  cordial 
reception  from  the  Manchester  men  on  taking  his 


seat  The  committee  begin  the  winter  quart*  r  with 
a  fund  of  £l‘2!l,0ii0  in  hand,  but  though  it  looks  a 
handsome  sum  in  the  aggrega'e,  we  may  say  of  its 
detailed  distribu  iun  duiing  the  bleak  and  biting 
time  tiiat  is  coming  on :  ‘  iN  hat  is  tliat  amon.;st  so 
many  ?”  The  Bridgewater-house  ComiiiitU*e  lias  in- 
cr<>ased  its  monthly  contributi'  n  from  £l()'st  to 
£«(mk).  Some  slight  relief  in  another  form  '  us  come 
in  the  shape  of  1U2,00U  ImI- s  of  Indian  cotto  i,  ar* 
rived  at  this  port  between  Friday  and  Mouday,  out 
of  the  S7U,0II0  ex|)ectcd  from  liombay. — l^ndun 
paper,  OcL  1. 

SioNiPiCANT — Francis  II.  and  the  Cxar. —  K  let¬ 
ter  from  R'une  in  tho  Gazette  du  Mid’  says;  “  I'lie 
King  of  Na))lcs  lia.s  just  received  a  let'  r  from  the 
Kmp<*ror  of  Hu.s.sin,  in  which  th**  Autocrat  in  ikea 
vain  effort  to  palliate,  in  the  eyes  of  'he  unjustly 
dispossessed  nioiiarcb,  his  two  acta — the  recognition 
of  the  ki<  gdom  of  Italy,  and  the  recall  of  his  am- 
j  bu.ssudor,  I'rince  Wolkouski.  ‘  Ixit  no  your  Majes- 
I  ty,’  si\s  the  tVair,  ‘  regard  my  conduct  as  a  mark  of 
I  my  little  aff<  ct  on  for  you.  or  a.s  a  weakening  of  the 
friendly  r.  lations  widch  existed  between  us.  The 
last  word  h*is  not  yet  been  said  on  the  aflairs  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  1  hope  tha*  a  congrt'ss  wdl  soon  sctil-  them 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  for  all.’  ” 

The  punishment  of  tarring  and  feathering  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  the  tinn*  of  Richard  I.,  when  it 
was  enacted  tliat  “  if  any  man  be  taken  with  theft 
or  pickery,  and  therein  convicted,  he  shill  have  his 
head  polled,  and  hot  pit<*h  poured  on  his  |)ate.  and 
,  up  in  t'  at  feathers  of  some  pdlow  or  cushion  s'niken 
I  aloft,  that  he  may  be  thereby  known  as  a  thief,  and 
at  tlie  next  arrival  of  the  ship  to  any  land,  be  put 
for  h  of  the  company  to  seek  his  adventures,  without 
all  hope  of  return  to  his  fellows.” 

Cassivs  M.  Clat  to  Ale.xandir  II — “Your  im¬ 
perial  v'ajesiy  will  see  from  th»  letter  of  ti  e  I’reti- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  which  I  have  tlie  I  onor  to 
bear,  th^i  he  recalls  me  at  my  own  reiiuest.  Had  I 
consulted  my  pleasure  rather  than  iny  duty,  I  s  ould 
not  have  exciianged  the  attractions  which  sur  ound 
your  Imp*  r  al  Majesty's  Court  for  the  hardsliip.-i  and 
dangers  of  tlie  field  of  battle.  Hy  this  devoi  on  to 
my  country,  your  Iinpcrial  .Majesty  will  measiiie  the 
depth  of  my  giatitiidu  that  you  hav>*  magnan  niously 
stood  by  us  in  our  time  of  ti  ed,  of  humiliation,  and 
of  national  jiei-il.  That  gratitude  i-*  felt  byeiery 
lover  of  ihe  Gri'at  II- |)ublic  at  home  a  d  ab  oad. 
Should  I  survive  the  war,  to  enjoy  that  more  stable 
peace  which  I  believe  God  leserves  for  our  country, 
it  shall  be  the  purpose  of  my  life  to  cult.vate  and 
strong  hen  that  gratitude  for  your  Imperial  Majesty, 
your  house,  and  your  people.  -My  countrymen 
know  already  what  you  have  been  to  us — I  shall  tell 
them  of  the  clemency,  of  the  firmness,  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  courage,  which  your  Imperial  Majesty  d  splays 
in  your  magnanimous  efforts  for  t"0  progn-s.s  and 
glory  of  your  own  peojilc.  To  have  personally 
kn*  wn  and  enjoyed  the  gracious  coiisiderado  i  of  the 
most  illustrious  among  living  men.  who  will  be 
ki  own  in  all  time,  not  a.s  the  t  Ear  of  All  the  Rus- 
rias,  but  as  Al-xander  II.,  will  be  to  me  the  must 
precious  of  life  8  memories.  Sad  in  leaving  your 
Imperial  presence.  I  go  to  mi-  gle  my  a  pir  tioiis 
witn  the  great  millions  of  the  Western  word,  that 
God  will  (irosper  a*  d  have  in  his  holy  keeping-your 
Imperial  Majesty,  your  Imperial  house,  and  the  for¬ 
tunate  millions  of  people  under  your  (latcrual  rule.” 
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